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ALEXANDER  POPE  was  bom  in 
London,  May  22,  1688,  of  parents 
whofc  rank  or  ftation  was  never  afcertained : 
we  are  informed  that  they  were  of  gentle 
ilooJi  that  his  father  was  of  a  family  of 
which  the  Earl  of  Downe  waa  the  head,  and 
that  his  m<Aher  was  the  daughter  of  William. 
Turner,  Efquirc,  of  York,  who  had  like-.- 
wife  tliree  fons,  one  of  whom  had  the  ho-^ 
nour  of  being  killed,  and  the  other  of  dying, 
in  the  fervice  of  Charle?  the  Firft ;  the  third 
was  made  a  general  officer  in  Spain,  from 
whom  the  filler  inherited  what  fequeftrations 
and  forfeitures  had  left  in  the  family, 

B  2  This,. 


POPE. 


This,  and  this  only,  is  told  by  Pope ;  whp 
is  more  willing,  as  I  have  heard  obferved, 
to  fliew  what  his  father  was  not,  than  what 
h6  was.  It  is  allowed  that  he  grew  rich  by 
trade  j  but  whether  in  a  fhop  of  on  the  Exr 
change  has  never  been  difcovered.  Both  par 
rents  were  papifts. 

Pope  was  from  his  birth  of  a  conftitu- 
tion  tender  and  delicate  ;  but  is  faid  to  have 
ftiewu  remarkable  gentlenefs  and  fweetnefs; 
of  difpofition.  The  weaknefs  of  his  body 
cpntinued  through  his  life,  but  the  mUdnefs 
of  his  mind  perhaps  ended  with  his  childr 
hood.  His  voice,  when  he  was  young,  was 
fo  pleafing,  that  he  was  called  in  fondnefs 
the  little  Nightingale, 

Being  not  fent  early  to  fchool^  he  was 
taught  to  read  by  an  aunt;  and  when  he 
was  feven  or  eight  years  old  became  a  lover 
of  books.  Hd  firft  learned  to  write  by  imi- 
tating printed  books  j  a  fpecies  of  penman- 
fhip  in  which  he  retained  great  excellence 
through  his  whole  life,  though  his  ordinary 
hand  was  not  elegant. 

When 
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When  he  was  about  tight,  he  was  placed 
in  Hampfhire  under  Tavemer,  a  Romifh 
prieft,  whoi  by  a  method  very  rarely  prac- 
tifed,  taught  him  the  Greek  and  Latin  rudi- 
ments together;  He  was  now  firft  regularly 
initiated  in  poetry  by  the  perufal  of  Ogylby's 
Homer y  and  Sandys's  OvU:  Ogylby'^  iflift- 
ance  he  never  repaid  with  any  praife ;  but  of 
Sandys  he  declared,  in  his  notes  to  the  J//W, 
that  Englifh  poetry  owed  much  of  its  prefent 
teauty  to  his  tranflations.  Sandys  very  rare- 
ly attempted  original  compofition. 

From  the.  care  of  Tavemer,  under  whom 
his  proficiency  was  confiderable,  he  was  re- 
moved to  a  fchool  at  Twyford  near  Winchef- 
ter,  and  again  to  another  fchool  about  Hyde- 
•park  Corner  5  from  which  he  ufed  fbmetimes 
to  ftroll  to  the  playhoufe,  and  was  fo  delight- 
ed with  theatrical  exhibitions,  that  he  form- 
ed a  kind  of  play  from  Ogylby's  J//W,  with 
ibme  verfes  of  his  own  intermixed,  which  he 
perfuaded  his  fchool-fellows  to  aft,  with  the 
addition  of  his  mafter's  gardener,  who  per- 
fonated  j^ax. 
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At  l3fie  tyw  Itfl:  fchool?.  Jie  %ried  to  Mpre- 
feftt  himfelf -as  fefiyiiig  icift  ^art  df  wlmt  Xa- 
yer ner  liad  taught  Jl»k!ft>  and  on  Ihs  mailser  at 
.Twyfoni  he  had  ak-eady  rcxejxifad  .his  p^^ry 
4fi  a  lampoon.  Yet  under  thofemafbecs  he 
•tr^flatod  more  than  a  fourth  part  of  the 
Metamorpbofes.  If  he  kept  the  fame  propor- 
tion in  lus  other  tinsvok&y  it  canniot  he 
thotght  that  his  lo&  was  great*  ' 

'He  tells  of  himielf,  in  his  poems,  that  Zr 
Jiffd  in  numbers ;  and  ufed  to  fay  that  lie 
could  not  remember  the  time  when  he  began 
to  make  verfes.  In  the  ftyle  of  fiflion  it 
ttright  have  been  fsdd  of  Kim  as  of  Pindar,, 
ihat  when  he  lay  in  his  cradle,  the  ieesfikarm* 
ed  about  his  mutb. 


About  Ifhe  time  of  tlie  fRevdlutian  Ihk  fa^ 
-ther,  who  was  imdonbtedlydiikppDinted  4)y 
^thc  fudden  blaft  of  popiih  proiperky,  quitted 
his  trade^  whatever  it  was,  and  jetirad  to 
•  Binficld  in  Windfor  Forefl:,  with  about  twen- 
ty thbufand  pouoids  j  for  which,  being  con- 
-fcientionfly  determined .  not  lo  intmft  it  to 
the  govemment,  he  found  no  better  ufe  thai* 
that  of  locking  it  up  in  a  eheft,  and  taking 

froso 
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iram  k  what  his  e^gpences  reqpliiecl^  and  hi$ 
life  was  long  enough  tx>  conflune  ^  great 
^p9it  of  it,  before  his  ion  came  to  the  in* 
hedtance^ 

To  Binfieid  l^ope  was  called  by  his  .father 
when  he  was  about  twelve  yeirs  old  j  and 
there  he  had  for  a  few  months  the  a^Mance 
of  one  Deane^  another  priefl:,  of  whom  he 
learned  only  to  conftruea  little  of  T'uU/s  0/?- 
^es.  How  Mr.  Deane  could  ipendj,  with  ^ 
boy  who  had  tranflated  fo  much  of  Ovid,  fome 
months  over  a  fmall  part  of  Tullys  Offices^  \t 
is  now  vain  to  enquire. 

Of  a  youth  ib  fuccefsfuUy  employed,  an^ 
foconfpicuovkfly  improved,  a  ipinute accpunt 
inuft  be  naturally  defired  r  but  curiofity  royft 
be  contented  with  confufed,  imperfeft,  and 
fometimcs  improbable  intelligence.  JPope, 
finding  little  advantage  frona  external  Jielp, 
refolved  thencefqrward  to  direft  himfelf,  and 
at  twelve  formed  a  plan  of  ftudy  which  he 
.completed  with  Uttle  other  incitement  than 
the  defire  of  excell^ice. 

His  primary  and  principal  purpofe  was  to 
be  a  poet,  with  which  his  father  accidentally 

B  4  >con- 
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concuired,  by  propofing  fubjefts,  and  obliging' 
him  to  correft  his  performances  by  many  re- 
vifels  5  after  which  the  old  gentleman,  when  he 
was  iatisfied^  would  fay,  tbefe  are  gcod  rhymed. 

In  his  perufal  of  the  Englifli  poets  he  foon 
diftihguifhed  the  verfification  of  Drydeh, 
which  he  conlidered  as  the  model  to  be  ftudied, 
and  was  imprefled  with  fuch  veneration  for 
his  inftru£ler,  that  he  perfuaded  fome  friends 
to  take  him  to  the  cofFee-houfe  which  Dryden 
frequented,  and  pleafed  himfelf  with  having 
feen  him. 

Dryden  died  May  i,  1701,  fome  days  be- 
fore Pope  was  twelve ;  {o  early  muft  he  there- 
fore have  felt  the  power  of  harmony,  and 
the  zeal  of  genius.  Who  does  not  wifli  that 
Dryden  could  have  known  the  value  of  thfe 
homage  "diat  was  paid  him,  and  forefeen  the 
greatnefs  of  his  young  admirer  ? 

The  earlieft  of  Pope^s  produ6tions  is  his 
Ode  on  Solitude^  written  before  he  was  twelve, 
in  which  there  is  nothing  more  than  other 
forward  boys  have  attained,  and  which  is 
not  equal  to  Cowley's  performances  at  the 
fame  age.  . 

His 


POPE.  f 

His  time  was  now  fpent  wholly  In  reading 
and  writing.  As  he  read  the  Claflicks^  he 
amufed  himfelf  with  tranflating  them ;  and 
at  fourteen  made  a  verfion  of  the  firft  book 
of  the  Theiaisy  which,  with  fome  revifion,  he 
afterwards  publifhed.  He  muft  have  been  at 
this  time,  if  he  had  no  help,  a  confiderablc 
proficient  in  the  Latin  tongue. 

By  Dryden's  Fables,  which  had  then  been 
not  long  publifhed,  and  were  much  in  the 
hands  of  poetical  readers,  he  was  tempted  to 
try  his  own  Ikill  in  giving  Chaucer  a  more 
fafhionable  appearance,  and  put  January  and 
Majy  and  the  Prokgue  of  the  Wife  of  Batby 
mto  modem  Englifh.  He  tranflated  likewife 
the  Epiftle  of  Sappho  to  Phaon  from  Ovid,  to 
complete  the  verfion,  which  was  before  im- 
perfeft;  'and  wrote  fome  other  fmall  pieces, 
which  he  afterwards  printed. 

He  fometimes  imitated  the  Englifh  poets, 
and  profefTed  to  have  written  at  fourteen  his 
poem  upon  Silence^  after  Rochefler's  Nothing. 
He  had  now  formed  his  verfification,  and  in 
the  fmoothnefs  of  his  numbers  furpafied  his 
original  :♦  but  this  is   a  fmall  part  of  his 

praife  i 
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praife;  he  difcovers  fuch  acquaintance  both 
with  human  life  and  publick  affairs,  as  is  not 
ealiiy  conceived  to  have  been  attainaWe  by  a 
toy  of  fourteen  in  Windfor  Foreji, 

Next  year  he  was  defirous  of  opening  to 
himfelf  new  fources  of  knowledge,  by  mak- 
ing himfelf  acquainted  with  modern  lan- 
guages ;  and  removed  for  a  time  to  Londort, 
that  he  might'ftudy  French  and  Jtalian,  which, 
asj.he -defired  nothing  more  than  to  read  them,^ 
were  by  diligent  application  foon  dilpatphe4- 
Of  .Italian  jearning  he  does  not  appear  tor 
have  ever  ojiade  much  ufe  in  his  fubfenjuent 

He  then  returned  tp  BinjSeld,  and  delighted 
himfelf  with  his  own  poetry-  He  tried  all 
ftyles^  and  many  fubjefls.  He  wi;ote  a  cpmedy^ 
a  tragedy,  an  epick  poem,  with  panegyricks 
on  all  the  Princes  of  Europe ;  and,  as  he  con- 
JfeQes,  thought  hifVfelf  the  gr^aiefi  gemm  that 
^euer  was.  Self-confidence  is  the  firft  requi- 
fite  to  great  undertakings  5  he,  indeed,  who 
.form5  his  opinion  of  himfelf  in  folitude, 
without  knowing  the  powers  of  other  men, 
is  very  liable  to  err^urs  but  it  was  the  fe- 
licity 
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lidty  of  Pope  to  rate  himielf  at  his  real 
value. 

Moft  cf  his  puerile  produftians  were,  by 
Us  maturer  jiidgcment,  afterwards  <leftroyed ; 
Jllcander^  the  cpick  poem,  was  burnt  by  the 
pcrfualion  of  Atterbury.  The  tragedy  was* 
founded  on  the  legend  of  &t.  Genevieve.  Of 
the  comedy  there  is  no  account* 

Concerning  his  ftudies  it  is  related,  that  he 
tranflated  TuUy  ©;z  (?/^/w^^^  3  and  tha^  bdides 
his  ibooks  of  poetry  and  critkifm,  he  read 
^tw^et  ££hys  and  Locke  on  human  Underjiand- 
^g.  His  ueading,  though  his  favourite  au- 
J^rs  afe  mot  known,  appears  to  have  been 
ftifficferttly  -cxterifive  and  multifarious  5  for 
Im  early  lueces  fhew,  with  iiifficient  evidence, 
his  ^noWlec^  of  books. 

He  that  is  pleafed  with  hjmielf,  eafilyima- 
l^es  that  he  fhall  pleafe  others.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Trumhal,  who  had  been  ambaflador  at 
Conftantincf>le,  and  fecretaiy  of  ftate,  when 
he  retired  from  bufuiefs,  iixed  his  reiidence 
in  the  neighJbourJbood  of  Binfield.  Pope,  not 
yet.fixteen,  was  introduced  to  the  Jiatefinan 

of 
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of  fixty,  and  fo  diftinguiflied  himfelf,  thai 
their  interviews  ended  in  friendlhip  and  cor^ 
relpondence.  Pope  was,  through  his  whole 
life,  ambitious  of  fplendid  acquaintance,  and 
he  feems  to  have  wanted  neither  diligence  nor 
fuccefs  in  attra6ling  the  notice  of  the  great ; 
for  from  his  firft  entrance  into  the  world,  and 
his  entrance  wa«  very  early,  he  was  admitted 
to  familiarity  with  thofe  whofe  rank  or  ftatioli 
made  them  moft  conlpicuous. 

From  the  age  of  fixteen  the  life  of  Popd, 
as  an  author,  liiay  be  properly  computed. 
He  now  wrote  his  Paftorals,  which  were  fhewn 
to  the  Poets  and  Criticks  of  that  time;  as 
they  well  deferved,  they  were  read  with  ad- 
miration, and  many  praifes  were  beftowed 
upon  them  and  upon  the  Preface,  which  is 
both  elegant  and  learned  in  a  high  degree : 
they  were,  however,  not  publifhed  till  five 
years  afterwards. 

Cowley,  Milton,  and  Pope,  arc  diftin- 
guifhed  among  the  Englifh  Poets  by  the  early 
exertion  of  their  powers ;  but  the  works  of 
Cowley  alone  were  publifhed  in  his  childhood, 
and  therefore  of  him  only  can  it  be  certain 

that 
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that  his  puerile  performances  recdved  no  im* 
provement  from  his  maturer  ftudies. 

At  this  time  began  his  acquaintance  with 
Wycherley,  a  man  who  feems  to  have  had 
among  his  contemporaries  his  full  Ihare  of 
reputation,  to  have  been  efteemed  without 
virtue,  and  carefled  without  good-humour/ 
Pope  was  proud  of  his  notice  j  Wycherley 
wrote  verfes  in  his  praife,  which  he  was  charged 
by  Dennis  with  writing  to  himfeif,  and  they 
agreed  for  a  while  to  flatter  one  anothen  It 
is  pleafant  to  remark  how  foon  Pope  learned 
the  cant  of  an  author,  and  began  to  treat 
criticks  with  contempt,  though  he  had  yet 
Mergd  nothing  frpiji  them, 

But  the  fondnefs  of  Wycherley  was  too 
^dolent  to  laft-  His  efteem  of  Pope  was  luch, 
that  he  fubmitted  fome  poems  to  his  revifion  \ 
and  when  Pope,  perhaps  proud  of  fueh  eon-» 
fidence,  was  fufficiently  bold  in  his  criticifms, 
and  liberal  in  his  alterations,  the  old  fcribbler 
was  angry  to  fee  his  pages  defaced,  and  felt 
more  psdn  from  the  detection  than  content 
from  the  amendment  of  his  faults.  They 
parted  \  but  Pope  a}ways  conlidered  him  with 

kindnefs. 
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Idndnefs,  and  vifited  him  a  Ktdc  time  bd[bre 
he  died. 

Another  of  his  eaily  correipondents  was 
Mr.  Cromwell^  of  whom  I  have  learned  no^ 
thing  particular  but  that  he  ufed  to  ride 
a-hunting  in  a  tye-w^.  He  was  foni^  and 
perhaps  vain,  of  amnfing  him&lf  with  po- 
etry and  criticifin ;  and  fometimes  fent  his 
performances  to  Pope,  who  did  not  forbear 
liich  remarks  as  were  now-^nd-then  raiwei- 
come.  Pope,  in  his  turn,  j)ut  the  juvenile 
verfion  of  Statius  into  his  hands  for  cor- 
reftion. 

Their  correipondence  afforded  the  publick 
its  firft  knowledge  of  Pope's  Epiftolary  Pow- 
ers ^  for  his  Letters  were  given  by  Cromwell 
to  jone  Mrs.  Thomas,  and  ftie  many  years  af- 
terwards fold  rfiem  to  Curll,  who  inferted 
them  in  a  volume  of  his  Miicellaniejs. 

Wal(h»  a  name  yet  preferved  among  the 
minor  poets,  was  one  of  his  firft  encouragcrs, 
His  regard  was  gained  by  the  Paftorals,  and 
from  him  Pope  received  the  counfcl  by  which 
he  feems  to  have  regulated  his  ftudies.  Walfl^ 

?idvife4 
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adviied  hiffl  to  coite^efs^  which^  as  he  told 
him,  the  Engliih  poets  had  hitherto  negle^led, 
and  which  therefore  was  left  to  him  as  a  bafid 
6f  fame ;  and,  being  delighted  with  f  ura) 
poems,  recommended  to  him  to  wf ite  a  paf^ 
toral  comedj,  like  thofe  which  are  read  fo 
eagerly  in  Italy;  a  defign  winch  Pope  pro. 
hablj  did  not  approve^  as  he  did  not  fol-» 
low  it. 

Pope  had  now  declared  himfelf  a  poet} 
aiKl,  thinking  himfelf  entitled  to  poetical  con« 
verfation,  began  at  feventeen  to  frequent 
Will's,  a  cofFee-houfe  on  the  nortli  fide  of 
Ruffei-ftreet  in  Covent-garden,  where  the 
wits  of  that  time  ufcd  to  affemble,  and  where 
Dryden  had,  when  he  lived,  been  accuftom-* 
Cd  to  prdide* 

During  this  period  of  his  life  he  was  inde- 
fatigably  diligent,  and  infatiably  curious  i 
wanting  health  for  violent,  and  money  for 
expenfive  pleafures,  and  having  certainly  txt 
cited  in  hinifelf  very  ftrong  defires  of  in^ 
telleftual  eminence,  he  fpent  much  of  hi? 
time  over  his  books ;  but  he  read  only  tq 
ftore  his  mind  with  fafts  and  images,  fcizing 
5  aU 
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all  that  his.  authors  prefented  with  undiftin- 
guifhing  voracity,  and  with  an  appetite  for 
knowledge  too  eager  to  be  nice.  In  a  mind 
like  his,  however,  all  the  faculties  were  ait 
once  involuntarily  improving.  Judgement  is 
forced  upon  us  by  experience.  He  that  reads 
many  books  muft  compare  one  opinion  qt 
one  ftyle  with  another ;  and  when  he  com- 
pares, muft  neccffarily  diftinguifh,  rgeft,  and 
prefer.  But  the  account  given  by  himfelf 
of  his  ftudies  was,  that  from  fourteen  to 
twenty  he  read  only  for  amulenient,  from 
twenty  to  twenty-feven  for  improvement  and 
inftruftions  that  in  the  firft  part  of  this 
time  he  defired  only  to  know,  and  in  the 
fccdnd  he  endeavoured  to  judge. 

The  Paftorals,  which  had  bepn  for  fomc 
time  handed  about  among  poets  and  criticks, 
were  at  laft  printed  ( 1709)'  in  Tbnfori's  Mif- 
cellany,  in  a  volume  which  began. with  the 
Paftorals  of  Philips,  and  ended  with  thpfe  of 
Pope. 

The  fame  year  was  written  the  EJay  en 
Criticifm ;  a  work  which  dilplays  fuch  extent 
pf  comprehenfion,  fuch  nicety  of  diftin(5lion, 

fuch 
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fuch  acquaintance  with  mankindj  and  fuch 
knowledge  both  of  ancient  and  modem  leanx-- 
ing,  as  are  not  often  attained  by  the  matureft 
age  and  longeft  experience.  It  was  publifhed 
about  two  years  afterwards,  and  being  praifed 
by  Addifon  in  the  SpeSiator  with  fufficient 
liberality,  met  with  fo  much  favour  as  en- 
raged Dennis,  "  who,"  he  fays,  "  found 
**  hiriifelf  attacked,  without  any  manner  of 
^'  provocation  on  his  fide,  and  attacked  in  his 
**  perfbn,  inflead  of  his  writings,  by  one  who 
"  was  wholly  a  ftranger  to  him,  at  a  time 
"  when  all  the  world  knew  he  was  perfecuted 
"  by  fortune;  and  not  only  fiw  that  this  was 
"  attempted  in  a  clandeftine  manner,  with 
"  the  utmoft  falfehood  and  calumny,  but 
"  foimd  that  all  this  was  done  by  a  little  af- 
"  fefted  hypocrite,  who  had  nothing  in  his 
"  mouth  at  the  fame  time  but  truth,  candour, 
"  friendfhip,  good-nature,  humanity,  and 
"  magnanimity/' 

How  the  attack  was  clandeftine  is  not  eafily 
perceived,  nor  how  his  perfbn  is  depreciated  j 
but  he  feems  to  have  known  fomething  of 
Pope*s  character,  in  whom  may  be  difcovered 

Vol.  IV.  C*  an 
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an  appetite  to  talk  too  frequently  of  his  owA 

Arirtues. 

»      •  •  * 

The  pamphlet  is  fuch  as  rage  might  be  ex^ 

pe6ted  to  di6late.     He  fuppofes  himfelf  t<> 

be  alked  two  qvieftions ;  whether  the  EfJay 

will  fuGceed,  and  who  or  what  is  the  author. 

Its  fuccefs  he  admits  to  be  fecured  by  the 
falfe  opinions  then  prevalent  5  the  author  he 
concludes  to  be  young  and  raw. 

'  •   Firft,  becaufe  he  difcovers  a  fuflicieiicy  h^- 
*yoitd  his  little  ability,  and  hath  raflily  undei<- 
^  taken  ia  taik  infinitely  above  his  force.     Se- 
condly, while  this  little  author  ftruts,  and 
afFe6ts  the  di6tatorian  air,  he  plainly  fhews 
that  at  the  fame  time  he  is  under  the  rod,  and 
^  while  he  pretends  to  give  law  to  others  is  ia 
pedantick  flave  to  authority  and  c^iniori. 
•^Thirdly,  he  bath,  like  fehoolrboys,  borrowed 
both  from  living  and  dead.     Fourtlily,  he 
knows  not  his  own  mind,  and  frequently  con- 
tradicb 'himfelf.    Fifthly^  he  is  almoft  |)er- 
petually  in  the  wroi^. 

;  . .  All  thefe  pofitibns  he  attempts  to  prove  by 
quotations  atfd  remarks  \  but  his  defire  to  do 

imlcluer 
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ftiifchief  is  gfesfter  than  his  powder.  He  has^ 
however,  juftly  criticifed  fome  pafl^es.  ii> 
thefe  lines, 

*  ► 

There  are  whom  heaven  has  bkfs'd  with  ftorc 
of  wit. 

Yet  want  as  much  again  to  manage  it ; . 
^OT  wit  and  judgement  ever  are  at  ftrife-^ 

it  is  apparent  that  mt  has  two  meanings,  andf 
that  what  is  wanted,  though  called  wify  is 
truly  judgement.  So  far  Dennis  is  undoubt-- 
cdly  right ;  but,  not  content  with  argument,' 
he  will  have  a  little  mirths  and  triumphs  over 
the  firft  couplet  in  terms  too  elegant  to  be 
forgotten.  "  By  the  way,  what  rare  num- 
"  bers  are  here  1  Would  not  one  fwear  that 
^^  this  younger  hid  efpoufed  Ibme^itiquated 
"  Mufe,  who  had  fued  out  a  divorce  on  dc- 
"  count  of  impotence  from  fome  fuperan- 
•^  nuated  finner  •  and,  having  been  p— xed 
*^  by  her  former  fpoufe,  has  got  the  goirt  in 
*'  her  decrepit  age,  which  makes  her  hobble 
"  fb  damnably."  This  was  the  man  who 
would  reform  a  nation  linking  into  barbarity. 

•  In  arioAer  place  Pope  himfelf  allow^ed  that 
Dennis  had  detefted  one  of  thpfe  blunders 

C  a  .  which 
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which  are  called  bulk.  The  firft  ecfition  ha<t 
this  line : 

What  is  this  wit—  , 
t  Where  Wanted,  fcorn'dj   and  envied  where 
acquir*d  ? 

"  How,"  fays  the  critick,  "  czxivnthtjcornd 
"  where  it  is  not  ?  Is  not  this  a  figure  fre- 
*'  quently  employed  in  Hibernian  land  ?  The 
**  perfon  that  wants  this  wit  may  indeed  be 
"  fcomed,  but  the  fcom  Ihews  the  honour, 
"  which  the  contemner  has  for  wit."  Of  this 
remark  Pope  made  the  proper  ufe,  by  cor- 
refling  the  paflage. 

I  have  preferved,  I  tliink,  all  that  is  reafon- 
able  in  Dennis's  criticifmj  it  remains  that 
juftice  be  done  to  his  delicacy.     "  For  his  ac- 

*  quaintance  (fays  Dennis)  he  names  Mr. 
'  Walfli,  who  had  by  no  means  the  quafifi- 

*  cation  which  this  author  reckons  abfolutely 
'  necefTary  to  a  critick,  it  being  very  certain 
'  that  he  was,  like  this  Eflayer,  a  very  indif- 

*  ferent  poet ;  he  loved  to  be  wdl-drefled ; 
'  and  I  remember  a  little  young  gentlemwi 
'  whom  Mr.  Walfh  ufed  to  take  into  his 
'  company,  as  a  double  foil  to  his  perfon  and 
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'*  capacity.— Enquire  between  Sunningbill dcoA 
"  Oakingbam  for  a  yoxing,  fhort,  fquab  gen- 
"  tleman,  the  very  bow  of  the  God  of  Love, 
"  and  tell  me  whether  he  be  a  proper  author 
"  to  make  perfonal  refleftions  ? — ^He  may 
*'  extol  the  antients,  but  he  has  reafon  to 
"  thank  the  gods  that  he  was  bom  amodfxni 
"Jbyr  Iwd  he  been  born  of  Grecian  parents, 
and  his  father  confequently  had  by  law  had 
the  abfolute  difpofal  of  him,  his  life  had 
"  been  no  longer  than  that  of  one  of  his 
^^  poems,  the  life  of  half  a  day. — Let  the 
"  peribxi  of  a  gentleman  of  his  parts  be  ne- 
"  v£r  fo  contemptible,  his  inward  man  is  tent 
"  times  more  ridiculous ;  it  being  impoflible 
**  that  his  outward  form,  though  it  be  that 
^  of  downright  monkey,  fhould  differ,  fo 
"  jinjch  from  human  Ihape,  as  his  unthink^ 
"  ing  immaterial  part  does  from  human  un- 
'*  derftanding."  Thus  began  tjie  hoflility 
between  Pope  and  Dennis,  which,  thougli  it 
was  fulpended  for  a  fhort  time,  iiever  was 
appeafed.  Pope  feems,  at  firft,  to  have  at- 
tai:ked  him  wantonly ;  but  though  he  always 
profeffed  to  defpife  him,  he  difcovers,  by 
jnentioning  him  often,  that  he  felt  his  liprce 
or  his  venonj. 

C3  Of 
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Of  this  Eflky  Popef  declared  that  he  ^d 
not  expefl  the  fa:le  to  be  quick,  becaufe'  nof 
me  gentleman  injixty^  e'ven  of  liberal  education\ 
could  underjl and' it.  The  gcntlanen,  and  the 
education  of  that  time,  feem  to  have  been  of 
a  lower  charafter  than  they  are  of  tins.  He 
mentioned  a  thoufand  copies  as  a  numerous 
impreflion, 

pennis  was  not  his  only  cenfurer ;  the 
zealous  papifts  thought  the  monks  treated 
with  too  much  cohtpmpt,  and  Erafmus'  too 
ihidioufly  praifed ;  but  to  thefe  objeftlons  he 
had  not  much  regard. 

The  EJfay  has  been  tranflated  into  French 
by  Hamilton^  authpr  of  the  Comte  de  Gram- 
monty  whofe  verfion  was  never  printed,  by 
Robotham^  fecretary  to  the  King  for  Hanover, 
and  by  Refnel ;  and  commented  by  Dr ♦  War- 
burton,  who  Has  difcovered  in  it  fuch  order 
and  connexion  as  was  not  perceived  by  Addi- 
fon,  nor,  as  is  faid,  intende4  by  the  author. 

Almoft  every  poem,  confifting  of  precepts, 
is  fo  far  arbitrary  and  immethodical,   that 

^    -'  many 
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rmny  of  the  paragraphs,  may-  change  places, 
with  no  apparent  inconvenience ;  for  of  twQ, 
or  more  politions,  depending  upon  fome  re- 
mote and  general  principle,  tliere  is  feldom 
aay  cogent  reafoii  why  one  ihould  precede  the. 
other.  But  for  the  order  in  which  tliey  ftand/ 
whatever  it  be,  a  little  ingenuity  may  cafily. 
give  a  reafon.  It  is  poffible^  fays  Hooker,  that 
h  Img  circtimduSiiQny  Jrom  afjy  one  truth  all 
truth  may  be  inferred.  Of  all  homogeneous. 
Ijruths  at  Icaft,  of  all  truths  refpedting  the. 
i^me  general  end,  in  whatever  feries  they  may 
be  produced,  a  concatenation  by  intermediatej 
ideas  may  be  formed,  filch  as,  when  it  is  once 
fccwDj  fhall  appear  natural  i  but  if  this  or- 
der be  reverfedj  another  mode  of  conneflioc^ 
equally  fpeciows  may  be  found  or  made* 
Ariftotle  is  praifed  for  naming  Fortitude  firft 
9f  the  cardinal  •virtues,  as  that  without  which 
no  other  virtue  can  fteadily  be  pra6lifed ;  bujt 
jie  might,  with  equal  propriety,  have  placed 
Prudence  and  Juftice  before  it,  fince  without 
Prudence  Fortitude  is  mad  j  without  Juftice^ 
it  is  mifchievQVS* 

.  As  the  end  of  method  4s  per^cuity,  'tjiat 

%ies  is  fui&ciently  regular  that  avoids  QJb^ 

.  C  4  fcurityj 
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fcurity;  and  where  there  is  no  obfcurity  it- 
will  not  be  difficult  to  difcover  method. 

In  the  SpeSiafor  was  publifhed  the  Meffiahy 
which  he  firft  liibmitted  to  the  perufal  of 
Steele,  and  correfted  in  compliance  with  his 

criticifins, 

I 

It  is  reafonable  to  Infer,  from  his  Letters, 

-^that  the  verfes  on  the  Unjbrtunate  Lady  were 

written  about  the  time  when  his  Efay  was 

publifhed.     The  Lady's  name  and  adventurea 

I  have  fought  with  fniitlefs  enquirjr, 

I  can  therefore  tell  no  more  than  I  have 
learned  from  Mr.  Ruffhead,  who  writes  with 
the  confidence  of  one  who  could  truft  hisr 
information.  She  was  a  woman  of  eminent- 
rank  and  large  fortune,  the  ward  of  an  unkle^ 
who,  having  given  her  a  proper  education, 
expefted  like  other  guardians  that  fhe  fhould 
make  at  leaft  an  equal  match  5  and  fuch  he  pro- 
pofed  to  her,  but  found  it  rejefted  in  favour  of 
a  young  gentleman  of  inferior  condition. 

Having  difcovered  the  correfpondence  be- 
tween the  twoiovcrs,  and  findmg  the  young 

lady 
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lady  determined  to  abide  by  her  own  choice, 
he  fuppofed  that  reparation  might  do  what 
can  rarely  be  done  by  arguments,  and  fent 
her  into  a  foreign  country,  where  Ihe  was 
obliged  to  converfe  only  with  thofe  from  wliom" 
ker  unkle  had  nothing  to  fear. 

Her  lover  took  care  to  repeat  his  vows  5 
but  his  letters  were  intercepted  and  carried 
to  her  guardian,  who  direfted  her  to  be 
watched  with  ftill  greater  vigilance;  till  of 
this  reftraint  fhe  grew  fo  impatient,  that  fhtf 
bribed  a  woman-leivant  to  procure  hfer  a 
fword,  which  fhe  direfted  to  her  hearts 

From  this  account,  given  with  evident  In- 
tention to  raife  the  Lady*s  charafter,  it  does 
kot  appear  that  fhe  had  any  claim  to  praife, 
nor  much  to  compaflion.  She  feems  to  have 
been  impatient,  violent,  and  ungoveinable. 
Her  unkle's  power  could  not  have  lafted  long; 
the  hour  of  liberty  and  choice  would  have  come 
b  time.  But  her  delires  were  too  hot  for  delay, 
and  fhe  liked  feif-murder  better  than  fufpcnfe* 

Nor  is  it  difcovered  that  the  unkle,  who* 
ever  he  was,  is  with  much  juftice  deliver^ 

to 
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to  poftepity  as  a;/^;^^  Guardian  y  he  feems  toi^ 
have  done  only  that  for  which  a  guardian  is: 
appointed ;  h&  endeavoured  to  dire£l  his  niece, 
till  ihe  ihould  be  able  to  dired  herfelf*  Po- 
etiy  has  not  often  been  worfe  employed  thaa 
in  dignifying  tli^e  amprou^  fury  of  a  raving 
girl. 

i  *  -  •     > 

J :  Not.  long  after,  he  Ayrote  the  Rape  of  tbet 

'Locky :  the  moft  aiiy,  the  moji  ingenious,  and 
^  moft  delightful  of  all  his  corapofitiansj,. 
©ppafton^ed  by  a  frplick  of  gaHantry,  rather 
ftxy^fi^Jliay^,  in  which  l^ord  Petre  cut  off  a 
lock  ofMr^.  Arabella  Fermor  s  hair.  This^ 
whether  ftealth  or  violence,  was  fo  much  re- 
fc?ited,  that  the  commerce  cwf  the  two  fami- 
Jies,  before  very  friendly,  was  interrupted* 
Mr,  Caryl,,  a  gentleman  who^  b^ng  fecretary 
tp  King  James's  Q£?en,  h;^4  followed  his 
Miftrefs  into  France,  and  as  the  author  of 
Sir  Solomon  Single^  a  comedy,  and  fome  tranf--^ 
lationsj,  was  entitled  to  the  notice  of  a  Wit> 
folicited  Pope  to  endeavour  a  reconcilation 
by  a  ludicrous  poem:i  whidhi  might  bring 
both  the  parties  to  a  better  temper.  In  com- 
pliance witli  Caryl's  rc<jueft,  though  his 
jxame  was  for  a  Iqjig  tiq:;^  iparked  only  Vy 

the 
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the  firft  and  hft  letter,  C— 1,  a  poem  Vrf  tw» 
cantQswas  written  (1711),  as  is  faid,  in  • 
fortnight,  and  fent  to  the  offijnded  Lad}!^ 
who  liked  it  well-  enough  to  fhew  it ;  and^ 
with  the  ufual  procefs  of  literary  tranlac- 
tioris,  the  author,  dreading  a  furreptitious 
«fiti<m,  was  forced  tp  publifli  it.  i 

The  event  is  faid  to  have  bceji  fuch  fts  n^wft 
defired  3  the  pacification  and  diverfion  of  aU 
to  whom  it  related,  except  &r  George  Bream 
who  complained  'with  fome  bittemefs  tlift^ 
in  the  character  of  Sir  Phme^  he  was  ms4a 
to  talk  nonfenfe.  Whether  all  this  be  trii?^ 
I  have  fome  doubt ;  for  at  Paris,  a  few  years 
ago,  a  niece  of  Mrs.  Fermor,  wilo  prel^ed 
in  an  Englifh  Convent,  mmtiondi  'P€|>e^ 
work  with  very  little  gratitude,  ratfaear  a^  lui 
infult  than  an  honour  y  and  fhe  may  be  fupt 
pofed  to  have  inherited  the  opinion  of  hof 
family.  -  :  > 


> 


At  its  firft  appearance  it  was  termed'  by 
Addifon  merumfaL  Pope,  however,  faw  that 
it  was  capable  of  improvement  5  9»d,  ha^ang 
luckily  contrived  to  borrow  hia  machijicry 
fi-om  the  Raficrucwnsy  ijnparted  the  fch^R* 

with 
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with  which  his  head  was  teeming  to  Addifon, 
who  told  him  that  his  work,  as  it  ftood,  was 
a  delicious  little  things  and  gave  liim  no  en- 
couragement to  retouch  it* 

»  .  ■    •    .* 

This  has  been  too  haftily  confidered  as  an 
inftance  of  .Addifon's  jealoafy^  for  as  he 
could  not  guefs  the  conduft  of  the  new  de- 
fign,  or  the  poffihilities  of  .pleafure  comprif- 
ed  in  a  fiftion  of  which  there  had  been  no 
examples^  he  might  wry  reafcHiabJy  ^nd 
kindly  perfuade  the  author  to  acquiefce.in  his 
own  prpfperity,  and  forbeaf  an  attempt  which 
he  confidered  as  an  unneceffary  ha^aid, 

Addifbn's  comifel  was  happily  rgedled. 
Pope  forelaw  the  future  efflorefcence  of  ima^ 
gery  then  budding  in  his  mind,  and  refplved 
to  ^)are  no  art,  or  induftry  pf  cultivation. 
The  foft  luxuriance  of  his  fancy  was  alregidy 
fhoDting,  and  all  the  gay  varieties  qi  dicar 
tion  were  ready  at  his  hand  to  colour  an4 

"embellifh  it. 

.-     .  >■ 

.  His  attempt  was  juftified  by  its  fuccefs^ 
The  Rafe  of  the  Lock  ftands  forward,  in  the 
dalles  of  literature,  ^  the  moft  exquifite 
'  example 
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example  of  ludicrous  poetry.  Berkley  con- 
gratulated him  upon  the  difplay  of  powers 
more  truly  poetical  than  he  had  ihewn  be-, 
fore ;  with  elegance  of  defcription  and  juft-. 
nefs  of  precepts,  he  had  now  exhibited  bound- 
)efs  fertility  of  invention. 

He  always  confidered  the  intertexturc  of 
the  machinery  with  the  a6lioii  as  his  moft 
fuccefsfol  exertion  of  poetical  art.  He  in- 
deed could  never  afterwards  produce  any 
thing  of  fuch  unexampled  excellence-  Thofe 
performances,  which  ftrike  with  wonder,  ar« 
combinations  of  fkilful  genius  with  happy 
Cafiialty ;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  any  feli- 
city, like  the  difcovery  of  a  new  race  of  pre* 
tematural  agents,  (hould  happen  twice  to  the 
fame  man. 

Of  this  poem  the  author  was,  I  think,  al- 
lowed to  enjoy  the  praife  for  a  long  time 
without  difturbance.  Many  years  afterwards 
Dennis  publifhed  fome  remarks  upon  it, 
with  very  little  force,  and  with  no  efFeft ; 
for  the  opinion  of  the  publick  was  already 
fettled,  and  it  was  no  longer  at  the  mercy  of 
criticifm* 

About 
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«  About  this  time  he  publifhed  the  "Tempk 
cfFame^  which,  as  he  tells  Steele  in  their 
correjipandence,  he  had  written  two  years 
before  ^  that  is,  when  he  was  only  twenty- 
two  years  old,  an  early  time  of  life  for  fo 
much  learning  and  fo  much  obfervation  as 
that  woik  exhibits. 

-  On  this-  poem  Dennis  afterwards  pubjifh* 
kd  fome  remarks,  of  which  tlie  moft  rcafon-^ 
able  is,  that  fome  of  the  lines  teprefent  ;;w-i^ 
fion  as  exhibited  \>j  fculpfure^ 

-  Of  the  Epiftle  from  Eloifa  to  Abelard^  I 
do  not  know  the  date.  ^  His  firft  inclination 
to  attempt  a  corapofition  of  that  tender  kind 
arofe,  as  Mr.  Savage  told  me,  from  his  pe- 
rufal  of  Prior's  Nut-broijon  Maid.  How  much 
he  has  fiirpafled  Prior^s  work  it  is  not  necef- 
fary  to  mention,  when  perhaps  it  may  be 
fai(f  with  juftice,  that  he  has  excelled  every 
cbmpofitioA  of  the  fame  kind.  The  mixture 
of  feligious  hope  and  refignation  gives  an 
cle/atioh  and  dignity  to  difappointed  Icive, 
which  images  merely  natural  cannot  beftows 
The  gloom  of  a  convent  ftrikes  the  idiagina-j^ 

tion 
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tlon  with  far  greater  force  than  the  folitude 
of  a  grove. 

This  piece  was,  however,  not  much  hi^ 
favourite  in  his  latter  years,  though  I  never 
lieard  upon  what  principle  he  flighted  it« 

« 

.  In  the  next  year  ( 1 7 1 3 )  he  publiflie4  ff^ind- 
for  Forefi ;  of  which  part  was,  as  he  relatefi> 
written  at  fixteen,  about  the  fame  time  as  his 
Paftorals,  and  the  latter  part  was  added  after- 
wards :  where  the  addition  begins,  we  are  not 
told,  "  The  lines  relating  to  the  Peace  confefs 
their  own  date.  It  is  dedicated  to  Lord.Lanif- 
.downe,  who  was  then  high  in  reputation  and 
influence  among  the  Tories ;  and  it  is  faid 
that  the  conclufion  of  the  poem  gave  great 
pain  to  Addifon,  both  as  a  poet  and  ^  politi- 
•cian.  Reports  like  this  are  often  fpread  with 
-boldnefs  very  difproportionate  to  their  evi- 
dence. Why  ftiould  Addifon  receive  any  pai*- 
ticular  diflurbancefrom  the  laft  lines  o^Win^ 
for  Forejl?  If  contrariety  of  opinion  couW 
poifon  a  politician,  he  would  not  live  a  day; 
vand,  as  a  poet,  he  muft  have  felt  Pope's  fprce 
of  genius  much  more  from  many  other  |>arts 
i)f  his  works. 

2  The 
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The  pain  that  Addifbn  might  feel  it  is  na/t 
likely  that  he  would  confefs ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  he  fb  well  fuppfefled  his  difcontent,  that 
Pope  now  thought  himfelf  his  favourite ;  fot 
having  been  confulted  in  the  revifal  of  Cata^ 
he  introduced  it  by  a  Prologue ;  and,  when 
Dennis  publifhed  his  Remarks,  undertook 
not  indeed  to  vindicate  but  to  revenge  his 
friend,  by  a  Narrative  of  the  Frenzy  of  John 
Dennis. 

There  is  reafon  to  believe  that  Addifon  gave 
no  encouragement  to  this  difmgenuous  hofti*- 
lity;  for,  fays  Pope,  in  a  Letter  to  him> 
.*'  indeed  your  opinion,  that 'tis  entirely  to  be 
^*  neglefted,  would  be  my  own  in  my  own 
*'  cafe;  but  I  felt  more  wai'mth  here  than  I 
*^  did  when  I  firft  faw  his  book  againfl.  my- 
**  felf  (though  indeed  in  two  minutes  it 
"  made  me  heartily  merry)/*  Addifon  was 
not  a  man  on  whom  fuch  cant  of  fenfibility 
could  make  much  impreffion  He  left  the 
pamphlet  to  itfelf,  having  difowned  it  t6 
Dennis,  and  perhaps  did  not  think  Pope  to 
have  deferved  much  by  his  officioufnefs. 

Tliis 
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This  y^ar  was  printed  in  the  Guardian  the. 
ironical  cotnparifon  between  the  Pafkorals  of 
I^iilips  and  Pope ;  a  compofition  of  artifice^ 
criticifin,  and  literature,  to  which  nothing 
equal  will  eafily  be  found.  The  fuperiority 
of  Pope  is  io  ingenioufly  diflembled,  and  the 
feeble  lines  of  Philips  io  IkilfuUy  preferred, 
that  Steele^  being  deceived,  was  unwilling  to 
print  the  paper  lef^  Pope  ihould  be  offended. 
Addilbn  immediately  faw  tlK  writer's  defign ; 
and,  as  it  ieems,  had  malice  enough  to  con- 
ceal his  diicovery,  and  to  permit  a  publica* 
tion  which^  by  making  his  friend  Philips 
ridiculous^  made  him  for  ever  an  enemy 
to  Pope* 

It  appears  that  about  this  time  Pope  had 
a  ftrong  inclination  to  unite  the  art  of  Paint- 
ing with  that  of  Poetry,  and  put  himfelf 
under  the  tuition  of  Jervas.  He  was  near- 
fighted,  and  therefore  not  formed  by  nature 
for  a  painter ;  he  tried,  however,  how  far  he 
could  advance,  and  fbmetimes  perfuaded  his 
friends  to  fit.  A  pifture  of  Betterton,  fup- 
pofed  to  be  drawn  by  him,  was  in  the  pof- 
fcfSoh  of  Lord  Mansfield :  if  this  was  taken 
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from  the  life,  he  muft  have  begun  to  paint 
earlier;  for  Betterton  was  now  dead.  Pople's 
ambition  of  this  new  art  produced  fome  en- 
comiaftick  verfes  to  JferVas,  which  cett^^ly 
ftiew  his  powef  as  '  a  poet,  but  I  have  been 
told  that  they  betray  his  ignorance  of  paint-* 

mg,  '  -  .'  -  ^.  •.  . 

•  •     •  t  , 

^  He  appears  to  have  regarded  Bettertito  with 
kindnefs  ai^d  efteem ;  and  aiftef  his  death 
publifhed;  tinder  his  name,  a  veriibn  into 
modterri  Englifh  of  Chaucer's  Prologues,  and 
©ne'dfiiis  ^ales,  which,  as  was  fel^tedf  hy 
Mr.  Haite,  ^ere  believed  to  have  beew  the  ffe^i 
formancb  of  Pope  hittiftif  by  Wcnm^i^ 
made  him  a  gay  offer  of  five  pounds^!  il^  he 
would  fliew  them  in  the  hand  of  Betterton. 
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Thefiext  year  (17*3)  produced  abbj^er 

t 

attempt,'  by  which  profit  was  ^fought  as  well 
as  praife.'  The  poems  which  he  had  iii^rto 
written,  however  they  might  have  d^fed^s 
name,  had  made  very  littlfe  addifeoii  jtO  his 
fortune.  The  allowance  which  his  father 
made  him,  though,  proportioned'  to  what  he 
had,  it  might  be  liberal,  could  not  be  large; 
his  religion  hindered  him  from  the  oecu  J)atibn( 

erf 
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ti  aHy  civil  employment,  and  he  oxnplained 
that  -he  wanted  even  money  to  buy  books  *• 

He  tberefpit  refolyed  tp  try  how  far  the 
favour  of  the  publick  extended,  by  fc^citiiig  a 
fubfcription  to  a  verfion  of  the  Iliad,  with 
lar^eno&ss; 

To  print  by  fubfcription  was,  for  fome 
time,  a  pradlice  peculiar  to  the  Englifh.  The 
firft  confiderable  work  for  which  this  expedi- 
eat  was  employed  is  faid  to  have  been  Dryden's 
Virgiii  and  it  hdd  been  tried  again  with  great 
fuccefs  when  the  Tatlers  were  coUefted  into 
vcdnaaesi 

There  was  reafon  to  believe  that  Pope's  at^ 
tempt  would  be  fuccefsfuL  He  was  in  the 
full  bloom  of  reputation,  and  was  perfonally 
known  to  almoft  all  whom  dignity  of  em- 
ployment or  fplendour  of  reputation  had  made 
eminent  i  he  converfed  indifferently  with  both 
parties,  and  never  difturbed  the  publick  with 
his  political  opinions ;  and  it  might  be  natu- 
rally eicpefted,  as  each  faftion  then  boafted 
its  literary  zeal,  that  the  great  men,  who  on 

♦  Spence,  '    '    - 
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other  occafions  praftifed  all  the  violence  of 
oppofition,    would  emulate  each  other  in 
their  encouragement  of  a  poet  who  had  de- 
lighted all,  and  by  whom  none  had  been 
offended. 

With  thofe  hopes,  he  offered  an  Etfglifk 
Iliad  to  fubfcribers,  in  fix  volumes  in  quarto^ 
for  fix  guineas;  a  funi,  according  to  the 
vahie  of  money  at  that  time,  by  no  means 
ihconfiderable,  arid  greater  than  I  believe  to 
have  been  ever  afked  before*  His  propofaF, 
however,  was  very  favourably  received^  and 
the  patrbrls  of  literaturfe  were  bufy  to  recom- 
mend his  undertaking,  and  promote  his  in^^ 
tereft.  Lord  Oxford,  indeed,  lamented  that 
fuch  a  genius  fhould  be  wafted  upon  a  work 
6ot  original;  but  propofed  no  means  by  which 
he  might  live  without  it:  Addifbn  reco«»- 
mended  caution  and  moderation,  and  adviled 
him  not  to  be  content  with  the  praife  of  half 
the  nation,  when  he  might  be  univerfally  fa- 
voured^ 

The  greatnefs  of  the  defi^n,  the  popularity 
of  the  author,  and  the  attention  of  the  literalry 
world,  naturally  raifed  fach  expeftations  of 

the 
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Ae  future  fale,  that  the  bookfellers  made  their 
offers  with  great  eagemefs ;  but .  the  higheft 
iudder  was  Bernard  Lintot,  who  became  pro- 
prietor on  coAclitioi>  of  fupplying,  at  his  oWn 
expence,  all  the  copies  which  were  to  be  dc-?* 
livered  to  lubfciibers,  or  prefented  to  friends^ 
and  paying  two  hmidred  pounds  for  every 
volume. 

Of  the  Quartos  it  was,  I  believe,  ffipulated 
tliat  none  fliould  be  printed  but  for  the  ao* 
Aor,  that  tlie  filbfcription  might  not  be  de- 
preciated ;  but  Lintot  imprefled  the  fame  pages 
upon  a  fmall  Folio,  and  paper  perhaps  a  lit- 
tle thinner  J  and  fold  exafUy  at  half  the 
price,  for  Half  a  ^inea  each  volume,  books 
fo  little  inferior  to  the  Quartos,  that,  by  a 
fraud  of  trade,  thofe  Folios,  being  afterwards 
ihortened  by  cutting  away  the  top  and  bot- 
tom^ were  fold  as  copies  printed  for  the  fub- 
fcribers^ 

Lintot  printed  fomc  on  royal  paper  in  Fo^* 
lio  for  two  guineas  a  volume ;  but  of  this  ex* 
periment  he  repented,  and  his  fonfbld  copies 
of  the  firft  volume  with  all  their  extent  of 
Sfiargin  for  two  fliillings, 

D3  It 
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It  is  unpkaiai'it  to  relate  that  the  bookt, 
feller,  after  aU  his  hopes  and  all  his  liberality, 
was,  by  a  very  linjuft  and  illegal  aftion,  de- 
frauded of  his  profit.  An  edition  of  the 
Englifh  Iliad  was  printed  in  Holland  in  Du-r 
odecimo,  and  imported  clandeftinely  for  the 
gratification  of  thofe  who  were  impatient  to 
rpad  what  they  could  not  yet  afford  to  buy. 
This  fraud  could  only  be  counterafted  by  an 
edition  equally  cheap  and  more  commodious  j 
and  Lintot  was  compelled  to  contraft  his  Folio 
at  once  intx>  a  Duodecimo,  and  lofe  the  ad- 
vantage of  an  intermediate  gradation,  ThQ 
notes,  which  in  the  Dutch  copies  were  placed 
at  the  end  of  each  book,  as  they  had  beeif  in 
the  large  volumes,  were  now  fubjoined  to  the 
text  in  the  feme  page,  and  are  therefore  more 
eafily  confulted.  Of  this  edition  the  fale  was 
doubtlefs  very  numerous ;  but  indeed  great 
numbers  were  neceflary  to  produce  confider- 
able  profit. 

Pope,  having  now  emitted  his  propofals, 
and  engaged  not  only  his  own  reputation,  but 
in  fome  degree  that  of  his  friends  who  pa- 
tronifed  his  fubfcription,  began  to  be  frighted 

at 
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at  bis  own  Undertaking ;  and  fin^aig  hjmfdf 
at  firft  embarraiSed  with  difficulties,  which 
retarded  and  opprefled  him,  he  was  for  a  time 
timorous  and  nneafy  j  had  his.nights  difturbed 
by  dreams  of  long  joumey3  through  unknown 
ways,  and  wilhed,  as  he  faid;  that  fgmebt^dy 
iDouId  bang  hitn  *• 

This  mifery,  however,  was  not  of  long 
continuance ;  he  greW^  by  degrees  more  ac- 
quainted with  Homer's  images  and  expref- 
fions,  and  pradlice  increafed  his  facility  of 
yerfification-  In  a  fhort  time  he  reprefcnts 
himfelf  as  difpatf hing  regularly  fifty  verfes  a 
day,  which  would  fliew  him  by  an  eafy  com-^ 
putation  the  termination  of  his  labour. 

His  own  diffidence  was  not  his  only  ve;xa- 
lion.  He  that  alk^  afubfcription'foon  finds; 
that  he  has  enemies,  All  who  do  not  eu-^. 
courage  him  defame  him.  He  that  wants 
mon^y  will  rather  b?  thought  angry  than 
poor,  and  he  that  wishes  tp  fave  his  money 
conceals  his  avarice  by  his  ipalice.  Addifon 
had  hinted  his  fufpicion  that  Pope  ,was  too 
much  a  Tory  J  and  fome  of  the  Tories  ixxi^ 

^  Spence, 
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pcfted  his  principles  becaufe  he  had  contrir 
hutcd  to  iht  Guardian,  which  was  carried  on 
by  Stefk. 

^  To  thofe  who  cenfiired  his  politicks  were 
added  enemies  yet  more  dangerous,  who  cali^ 
ed  in  queftion  his  knowledge  of  Greek,  and 
his  qualifications  for  a  tranflator  of  Hompr. 
To  thefe  he  made  no  publick  oppofition ;  but 
in  one  of  his  Letters  efcapes  from  them  as 
well  as  he  can.  At  gn  age  like  his,  for  he 
was  not  more  than  twenty-five,  with  an  ir- 
regular  education,  and  a  courfe  of  life  of 
which  much  feems  to  have  paffed  in  conver- 
fatioii,  it  is  not  very  likely  that  he  overflow- 
ed with  Greek.  But  when  he  felt  himfelf 
deficient  he  fought  afliftance;  and  what  man 
of  learning  would  refvife  tq  help  him  ?  Mir 
Iinte  enquiries  into  the  force  of  wprd§  are 
lefs  iieceflary  in  tranflating  Hpmer  than  other 
poets,  becaufe  his  ppfitions  are  general,  and 
his  reprefeptatipns  natural,  with  very  little 
dependence  on  locql  or  temporary  cuftpms, 
on  thofe  changeable  fcenes  of  artificial  life, 
which,  by  mingling  original  with  accidental 
notions,  and  crowding  the  mind  with  images 
jvhich  time  effaces,  produce  ambiguity  in 

"  di6tioii, 
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4iftion,  and  obfcurity  in  books.  To  thb 
open  difplay  of  imadulterated  nature  it  muft 
be  afcribed,  that  Homer  has  fewer  paflages  of 
doubtful  meaning  than  any  other  poet  either 
in  the  learned  or  in  modem  languages.  I 
have  read  erf"  a  man,  who  being,  by  his 
ignorance  of  Greek,  compelled  to  gratify 
his  cuiiofity  with  the  Latin  printed  on  the 
oppofite  page,  declared  that  from  the  rude 
iSmphcity  of  die  lines  literally  rendered,  he 
fomied  nobler  ideas  of  the  Homeric  ma- 
jefty  than  from  the  laboured  elegance  of  po- 
Uftied  verfions. 

Thofe  literal  tranflations  were  always  at 
hand,  and  from  them  he  could  always  ob- 
tain his  author's  fenfe  with  fiifficient  certain* 
ty;  and  among  the  readers  of  Homer  the 
number  is  very  fmall  of  thofe  who  find  much 
in  the  Greek  more  tlian  in  the  Latin,  except 
the  mufick  of  the  numbers. 

If  more  help  was  wanting,  he  had  the 
poetical  tranflation  of  Eobanui  Heffus^  an  un- 
wearied  writer  of  Latin  verfes  j  he  had  the 
French  Homers  of  La  Vahetie  and  Dacier, 
and  the  Englifh  of  Cbapmant  Hobbesy  and 
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O^i0>  <  With  Chapman,  whSKfework,  thotigh  • 
nosv  , totally,, niegk^«4f€eras  to  have  beoj 
popxkUr  almpft.to  thei  end  of  the  laft  century, 
he  had  very  frequent  confultations,  and  per- 
haps never  tranflated  any  paflkge  till  he  had 
read  his  veriipn,  which  indeed  he  has  been 
fometimes  fufpcsfted  of  ufing  inftead  of  the 
original. ;   ,  : 


rt*- 


Notes  were  likewife  to  be  provided  s  §>lfv 
the  fix  volumes  would  have  been  very  litileK, 
more  than  fix  pi^iJiphlets  without  them.  What  - 
the  mere  perufal  of  the  text  could  fuggeft. 
Pope  wanted  no  affiftance  to  colleft  or  me- 
thodize 5  but  more  was  neceflary  j  many 
pages  were  to  1^  filkd,  and  learning  inuft 
fupply  materials  to  wit  arid  judgment.  Some- 
thing might  be  gathered  from  Dacier ;  but 
no  man  loves  to  be  indebted  to  his  contem- 
poraries, and'  Dicier  was  acceffibk  to  com- 
mon readers.  Euftathius  was  therefore  ne- 
ceffarily  confulted.  To  read  Euftathius,  of 
whofe:  work  there  was  then  no  Latin  verfion,  I 
f^peft :Pope,^  if  he  had. been  willing,  not  to 
have  been  ahle^^  forac  other  was  therefore 
to  be  found,  who  had  Idfuj^/as'  >vell  as 
abilities,  and  he  was  doubtlefs  moft  readi- 
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ly  em^yed  who  would  do  much  work  for 
little  motley. 

The  hjftory  of  the  notes  has  never  been 
traced.  Broome,  in  his  preface  to  his  poems, 
declares  himfelf  the  commentator  in  part  upon 
the  ltiad\  and  it  appears  from  Fenton's  Let- 
ter, preferved  in  the  Mufeum,  that  Broome 
was  a^  firft  engaged  in  confulting  Euftathius; 
but  that  after  a  time,  whatever  was  the  rea- 
fon,  he  defifted :  another  man  of  Cambridge 
was  then  employed,  who  foon  grew  weary  of 
the  work  5  and  a  third  was  recommended  by 
^irlby^  who  is  now  difcovered  to  have  been 
Jortin^  g  man  fince  well  known  to  the  learned 
world,  who  complained  that  Pope,  having 
accepted  and  approved  his  performance,  ne- 
ver teftified  any  curiofity  to  fee  him.  The 
tenns  which  Fenton  ufes  are  very  mercantile : 
I  think  at  firft  Jight  that  his  performance  is  very 
commendable^  and  have  fent  word  for  him  to 
Jinijh  the  lytb  book^  and  to  fend  it  with  his  de^ 
mandsfor  his  trouble.  J  have  here  enclofed  the 
fpecimen ;  if  the  reft  come  before  the  return^  I 
will  keep  them  till  I  receive  your  order. 

Broome  then  offered  his  fervice  a  fecond 
jdme,  whiph  was  probably  accepted,  as  they 

had 
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had  iafterwards  a  clofer  correfpbndence*  Par« 
nell  contributed  the  Life  of  Homer,  which 
.  Pope  found  fo  harfh^  that  he  took  great  pains 
in  correfling  it ;  and  by  his  own  diligence, 
with  liich  help  as  kindnefs  or  money  could 
procure  him,  in  fomewhat  more  than  Syc 
years  he  completed  his  verfion  of  the  J/rW, 
with  the  notes.  He  began  it  in  171 2,  his 
twenty-fifth  year,  and  concluded  it  in  171 8, 

his  thirtieth  year. 

•  •  •  . 

When  we  find  him  tranflating  fifty  lines  a 
iday,  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe  that  he  would 
have  brought  his  work  to  a  more  fpeedy  con- 
flufion-  The  7//W,  cont^ning  lefs  than  fix-^ 
teen  thoufand  verfes,  might  have  been  de- 
^atched  in  lefs  than  three  hundred  and  twenty 
days  by  fifty  verfes  in  a  day.  The  notes, 
compiled  with  the  afllftance  of  his  mercena- 
ries, cpul4  not  be  fupppfed  to  require  more 
tiipe  th^  the  text,  Accordmg  to  this  cal- 
culatipn^  the  progrefs  of  Pope  may  feem  to 
^  have  been  flow  j  but  the  diftance  is  commonly 
very  great  between  aftual  performances  and 
fpeculative  poflibility.  It  is  natural  to  fup- 
pofe, that  as  much  as  has  been  done  to-day 
may  be  done  to-morrow  j  but  on  th?  raorrow 
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feme  difficulty  emerges,  or  fomc  external  im* 
pediment  obftru6ts.  Indolence,  interruption,^ 
bufmefs,  and  pleafure,  all  take  their  turns  of 
ret^idation ;  and  every  long  work  is  length- 
ened by  a  thoufand  caufes  that  can,  and  ten 
thaufand  that  cannot,  be  recounted.  Per- 
haps no  extenfive  and  multifarious  perform- 
ance was  ever  effected  within  the  term  origi- 
nally fixed  in  the  undertaker's  mind.  He 
that  runs  againft  Time,  has  an  antagonLft  not 
fulgecl  to  cafualties. 

The  encouragement  given  to  this  tranfla- 
tidn,  though  report  ieems  to  have  over-rated 
it,  was  fuch  as  the  world  has^  not  often  feen. 
The  fubfcribers  were  five  hundred  and  feventy- 
fivc.  The  copies,  for  which  fubfcriptions 
were  given,  were  fix  hundred  and  fifty-four. 
For  tliofe  copies  Pope  had  nothing  to  pay ; 
he  therefore  received,  including  the  two  hun- 
dred pounds  a  volume,  five  thoufand  three 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds  four  ihillings, 
without  dedu6Hon,  as  the  books  were  fupplied 
by  Lintot. 

By  the  fiiccefs  of  his  fubfcription  Pope  was 
relieved  from  thofe  pecuniary  diftrefles  with 

which^ 
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ivhich,  hotwithftandifig  his  po{)uIatity,  I^ 
had  hitherto  ftruggled.  Lord  Oifford  had 
^ten  lamehted  his  ^ifq^ahfidation  for  pub-^ 
lick  employment,  but  nevet  proppfed  a  pen- 
iion.  While  the  tranflation  of  Homer  was  in 
its  progrefs,  Mr.  Graggs,  then  fecretary  of 
Ifeitfe,  offered  to  procure  him  a  penfionj  which, 
at  leaft  during  his  miniftry,  might  be  enjoyed 
with  fecrecy^  This  was  not  accepted  by  Pope^ 
who  told  him,  however,  that,  if  he  (hould  be 
prefled  with  want  of  money,  he  would  fend 
to  him  for  occalionaj  fupplies.  Craggs  was 
-not  long  in  power,  ahd  was  never  folicited 
for  money  by  Pope,  who  difdained  to  beg 
what  he  did  not  want; 


/ » ' 


With  the  produa:  ^f  this  fubfcriptioil, 
which  he  had  too  much' difcretion  to  fquander, 
lie  fecured  his  future  life  from  want,  by  ccmfi* 
derable  annuities  •  The  eftate  of  the  Duke 
of  Buckingharti  was  found  to  have  ht&A 
charged  with  five  h\jndned  pounds  a  year, 
payable  to  Pope,  which  douklefe  his  traiida^ 
tion  enabled  him  to  purchafe. 

It  cannot  be  unwelcome  to  literary  ctlriofity, 
that  I  deduce  thus  minutely  the  hiftory  of  the 

Englifh 


EngHfti  IJiaJr  Ji  is'  certdrily  -the  nobkft 
verfion  cf  ipoetiy  which  Afe  i^/tvW  [  has  evfst 
fefen^  and  its-  j>ublication  muft  therefore  be 
confidered  i'^^oPLe  df  the  jg«4t  e«^»it8  ill  tft^ 
annals  of  Ltaitiing.-   '-   -      •-  ■      ' 

To  thofe  who  -have  ikill  to  eftimatc  the 
excellence  and  difficulty  of  this  gfeat  work, 
it  muft  be  Vjbry  defirabie  to  Ichow  how  it  V^s 
performed,  and  by  what '  gradations  it  Ad- 
vanced to  <:orre6i:nefs»  Of  fuch  an  intellect'- 
tual  procefs  the  knowledge  has  very  rarely 
been  attainable ;  bift  happily  there  regains 
the  original  qopy  of  the  Ilioiiy  which  >:b^g 
obtained  by  Bplingbroke  as  'a  curiofity,  de- 
fcended  from  him  to  Mjalletj,  and  is  now  by 
the  folicitation  of  the  late  Dr.'  Mat^  repbflted 
mtheMufeum. 


Between  this  iwafltifcript,  ^^4nch  is  writt^fc 
upon  accidenikl  itagmehts  of  pkp^/  -arid  the 
printed  editiotii  there  muft  have  beeii  'an  in- 
termediate copy,  that  was  perhapsr  deftroyed 
as  it  returned  from  the  prefs.  :    , 

From  the  firft  copy  I  have  procured  a  Tew 
tranfcripts,  and  fhall  exhibit  firft  the  printed 
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lines ;  then,  in  a  fraaller  print,  thofe  of  the? 
manufciipts,  with  all  thdr  variations.  Thofe 
wojxls  in  the  fmall  print  which  are  given  in 
Italicks,  are  cancelled  in  the  copy,,  and  the 
words  placed  under  them  adopted  in  their 
Head. 

The  beginning  of  the  firft  bcbk  ftands  thus : 

The  wrath  of  Peleus'  fon,  the  direful  fpring 
Of  all  the  Grecian  woes,  O  Goddefs,  fing ; 
That  wrath  which  hurl'd  to  Pluto's  gloomy  reign 
The  fouls  of  mighty  chiefs  untimely  flain* 

The  Hern  Pelidcs'  rage,  O  Goddefs^  fmg, 

wrath 

.     Of  all  the  woes  rf  Greece  the  fatal  fpring« 

Grecian 

That  ilrew'd  with  nvarn'ors  dead  the  Phrygian  plaifi^ 

heroes 

And  ftopleJ  the  dark  hell  <with  heroes  {lain  ; 
filPd  the  fhady  hell  with  chiefs  untimely 

•  »   .   . 

Whofe  limbs,  unburied  on  the  naked  fhorc, 
Pcvouring  dogs  and  hungry  vultures  tore. 
Since  great  Achilles  and  Atrides  ftrove ; 
Such  was  the  fovereign  doom,  and  fuch  the  will 
of  Jove. 

Whofe  limbsy  unburied  on  the  hoflile  ihore. 

Devouring  dogs  and  greedy  vultures  tore. 

Since  fa^  Jtrides  and  Achilles  ftrove : 

Such  was  the  fovereign  doom,  and  fuch  the  will  of  Jove, 

Declare, 
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bcciarc,  6  Mufe,  in  what  ill-fated  hour 
Sprung  the  fierce  ftrifej    from  trjhat  ofi^ended 

Power ! 
Latona's  fon  a  dire  contagion  fpread. 
And  heap'd  the  damp  with  mountains  of  the  dead; 
The  King  of  Men  his  reverend  prifcft  defy'd. 
And  for  the  King's  offence  the  people  dy'd* 

Declare,  O  Goddefs,  what  ofFended  Power 

Enflam'd  their  rage^  in  that  ill-omen' d  hour; 

anger  fatal,  haplefs 

PKcsbos  himJTelf  the  dire  diebate  ptocuf'd^ 

fierce 

T*  avenge  the  wrongs  his  injur'd  prieft  endut'd  j 

For  this  the  God  a  dire  infection  fpread^ 

And  heap'd  the  camp  with  millions  of  the  dead  t 

The  King  of  Men  the  facred  Sire  defy'd. 

And  for  the  King's  ofience  the  people,  dy'di 

for  Ghryfes  fought  with  cofily  gifts  to  gain 
His  captive  daughter  from  the  Viftor's  chain  % 
Suppliant  the  venerable  Father  ftands^ 
Apollo*s  awful  enfigns  grace  his  hands> 
By  thefe  he  begs,  and,  lowly  bending  down. 
Extends  the  fceptre  and  the  laurel  crown. 

For  Chryfes  fbaght  by  ptefents  to  regain 

coftly  gifts  to  gain 

His  captive  daughter  from  the  Vigor's  chain ; 

Suppliant  the  venerable  Father  ftands^ 

Apollo's  awful  enfigns  grac'd  his  hands. 

By  thefe  he  begs,  and  lowly  bending  down 

The  golden  fceptre  and  tHe  laurel  crown, 
Prelents  the  fceptre 
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Fot  thefe  JO  tnfigtfs  tfiis  <hHe  iard 
The  Qc^  th^t  fends  hn  ^Iden  Jh^fis  ^sur  % 
The  low  on  farth,  the  venerable  man. 
Suppliant  before  the  brother  kings  began. 

iHc  filed  tfo  all,  but  chief  im^or'd  for  grace 

The  brother  kings  of  Atreus*  it>yai  ra(&e  j 

Yc  kings    and  Mrarriors,   tavf  your   vows   be 

crown'd. 
And  Troy's  proud  walls  lie  level  witfi  the  ground  i 
May  Jove  reftore  you,  when  your  toils  are  o'er. 
Safe  to  the  pleafures  of  your  native  &0f  e« 

To  all  he  fijcd,  but  chief  implor'd  fbl-  grace 
The  brother  kkigs  of  Atreus'  ,ro)^  rtce* 

y^/ons  v/Jhreuty  m«f  your  voMrs  ht  cfow!i*i, 
Kings  and  warriors 

Tour  labours i  Sjf  the  OoA  h  nXfoar  lahmrs  crt^Jim'it'^ 

So  may  the  Gods  your  arms  *with  conqueji  hie/s, 

Ani  Tro)r^f  proud  walls  lie  tey<el  with  the  gi^widt; 

Till  laid 

jJnd  cronvn  your  labours  iviib  de/er'V* d /iicce/s  ; 
May  JovcTeftore  you,  when  your  toils  *are  o*er. 
Safe  to  the  pleafures  of  your  native  (h^ie* 

But,  oh  I  relieve  a  wretched  parentis  paioj^ 
And  give  Chryfcis  to  thefc  arms  again  i 
If  mercy  fail,  yet  let  my  prelcnt  move. 
And  dread  avenging  Phoebus,  fon  of  Jove. 

But,  oh !  relieve  a  haplefs  parent's  pain^ 
And  give  my  daughter  to  thefe  arms  again  ; 
Jteeein/e  my  gifts  ;  if  mercy  fails,  yet  let  v^y  prcfent  move^ 
And  fear  the  God  that  deals  hjs  darts  itround, 
avenging  Phoebus,  Yon  of  Jove* 

Thfl 
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The  Greeks,  in  Ihouts,  their  joint  aflent  declare 
The  prieft  to  reverence,  and  releafe  the  fair* 
Not  fo  Atrides  j  he,  with  kingly  pride, 
Repols'd  the  facred  Sire,  And  thus  reply'd* 

He  ^d,  the  Greeks  thetl*  joiikt  afleit  declare^ 
^be  father  f aid  J  the  genWous  Greeks  relent  ^ 

T'  accept  the  ratifom^  and  releafe  the  fair  t 
Revere  thefriefly  andjfeak  their  joint  i^ffmt : 

Not  fo  the  tyrant^  he,  with  kingly  prid'e> 
Atrides 

Repuls'd  the  facred  Sire,  and  thus  reply'd. 
(Notfo,  tkctyraat.    Drtdin.} 

Of  thefe  lines,  and  of  the  whole  firft  book, 
I  am  told  that  there  was  yet  a  former  copy, 
more  varied,  and  more  deformed  with  inter- 
lineations. 

The  beginning  of  the  fecohd  book  varks 
very  little  from  the  printed  page,  and  is  there- 
fore fet  down  without  any  parallel ;  the  few 
flight  differences  do  not  require  to  be  elabo- 
rately dilplayed* 

Now  pleafing  fleep  had  feal'd  each  mortal  eyet 
Stretch'd  in  their,  tents  the  Grecian  leaders  lie  i 
Th'  Immortals  fltrmber'd  on  their  thrones  abovej 
All  but  the  ever-watchful  eye  of  Jove. 
To  honour  Thetis'  Ton  he  bends  his  care. 
And  plunge  the  Greeks  in  all  the  woes  of  war. 
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Then  bids  an  empty  phantom  rife  to  Cghfy 

And  thus  commands  the  vifion  of  the  night ; 
dire£ts 

Pfy  hence,  delufive  dream,  and,  light  as  air. 

To  Agamemnon's  royal  tent  repair ; 

Bid  him  in  arms  draw  forth  th'  embattled  traiii^ 

March  all  his  legions  to  the  dufty  plain. 

Now  tell  the  King  'tis  given  him  to  deftroy 
Declare  ev'n  now 

The  lofty  walls  of  wide-extended  Troy  j 

tawers 

For  now  no  more  the  Gods  with  Fate  contend  ^ 
At  Juno's  fuit  the  heavenly  faftions  end. 

Deftruftion  hovers  o'er  yon  devoted  wall, 

hangs 

And  nodding  Ilium  waits  th'  impending  falL 

Invocation  to  the  Catalogue  of  Ships* 

Siiy,  Virgins,  feated  round  the  throne  divine, 
"All-knowing  Goddeffes !  immortal  Nine ! 
Since  earth's  wide  regions,  heaven's  unmeafur'd 

height. 
And  hell's  abyfs,  hide  nothing  from^  yotir  fi^t> 
(We,  wretched  mortals !  loft  in  doubts  belowy 
dBut  guefs  by  rumour,  and.btit  boaft  we  know) 
Oh  fay  what  heroes,  fir'd  by  thirft  of  fame. 
Or  urg'd  by  wrongs,  to  Troy's  deftruftion  came  I 
To  count  them  ally  demands  a  thoufand  tonguesy 
A  throat  of  brafs  and  adamantine  lui^rgs. 
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Now»  .Virgia'Goddefles,  imiaoital  Nine! 
That  round  Olympus*  heavenly  Aimmit  Mot, 
Who  fkt  throngh  heaven  and  earthy  and  hell  profound^  * 
And  all  things  know,  and  all  things  can  relbond  ; 
Relate  what  annies  Ibught  the  Trojan  land. 
What  nations  followed,  and  what  chiefs  command; 
{For  donbtfol  Fame  diftrads  mankind  below, 
A^d  nothing  can  we  tell,  ^nd  nothing  know) 
Without  your  aid,  to  count  th'  unnumber'd  train, 
A  dioufand  mouths^  a  tl^oufand  tongues  were  yaiQ^ 

Book  y.  V.  i» 

But  Palks  now  Tydides'  foul  infpires. 
Fills  with  her  force,  and  warms  with  all  her  fires : 
Above  the  Greeks  his  deathlefs  faipe  to  raife. 
And  crown  her  her6  with  diftinguifli'd  praifc. 
High  on  his  helm  celeftial  lightnings  play. 
His  beamy  fhield  emits  a  living  ray ; 
Th'  unwearied  bla;cc  inceffant  ftreams  fupplies. 
Like  the  red  ftar  that  fires  th'  autumnal  (kies. 

But  Pallas  now  Tydides'  foul  infpires. 

Fills  mxh  her  rag^,  and  warms  with  all  her  fires  ; 
force 

O'er  all  the  Greeks  decrees  his  fame  to  rsaCs, 

Above  the  Greeks  her  tvarritr's  fame  to  raiie, 

his  deathlefs 

And  crown  her  hero  with  immortal  praife : 

diHinguiih'd 

Bright  from  his  beamy  creft  the  lightnings  play. 
High    on  helm 

From  his  broad  buckler  flafh'd  the  living  ray, 

|iigh  on  his  helm  celeftial  lightnings  play, 

jFIis  beainy  fliield  emits  a  living  ray, 
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Th€  God4eft  witk  hes  butath  the  flftmc  Aipplioi, 
Bright  as  thefbu-  wholk  fires  in  Autumn  rift  ; 
Her  hreatk  dmne  thick  ftreaming  flanes  fiipplies^ 
Blight  as  thi  flair  that  fires  tK'  aatuoiaal  Iciea : 
Th'  unwearied  Uaae  incei&nt  iheams  fupplies. 
Like  ^red  ftai  that  fires  th'^aiUi^nal  (kie«« 

When  firft  he  rears  his  radiant  orb  to  flght. 
And  bath*d  in  ocean  ftioots  a  keener  light. 
Such  glories  Pallas  on  the  chief  beftow'd. 
Such  from  his  arms  the  fierce  effulgence  flow*d  i 
Onward  ihe  drives  him  fbrious  to  engage. 
Where  the  fighir  burns,  and  where  the  thickcft 

rag^'. 

When  frcih  he  pears  hiB  radiant  orb  to  flghe. 
And  gildsiold  Ocean  with  a  hhtzt  of  Hght> 
Bright  a&  die  ftor  tkaii  iSres  th*  afttomual  fkies, 
Frefh  from  thp  icqp^  and  gilds  the  ieas  aj)4  ikii^* 
S  och  gloJMBs  Pallas,  oft  her  chief  h^ilow^d^  • 
Such  fpa^ying  rays  from  his  bright  armour  flow'd». 
Such  from  his  arm«  the  fierce  effulgence  flowed. 

Onward  ihe  drives  him  beadloji^  to  engage, 

furious 

Where  the  n^ar  hheds^  9n4  where  XhtJUrceJt  rage* 
fight  bums  thickeft 

_  • 

The  fons  of  Dares  firft  the  combat  fought, 
A  wealthy  prieft>  but  rich  without  a  fault  j 
In  Vulcan's  fane  the  father*s  days  were  led. 
The  fons  to  toils  of  gloripus  battle  bred  $ 

There  liv'd  a  TroJan-^Dares  was  his  name. 
The  prieft  of  Vulcan,  rich*  yet  void  of  blame  j 

The 
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The  Tons  of  Dtfes  firH  the  combat  ibughv 
A  wealthy  fticA,  bat  ricb  without  a  &ttk^ 

Conctufian  of  Boi^k  VIII.  v.  687. 

As  when  the  moon,  refulgent  lamp  of  night. 
O'er  heaven's  clear  azure  fpreads  her  facred  light; 
When  not  a  breath  difturbs  the  deep  ferene. 
And  not  a  cloud  o'ercafts  the  folemn  fcene ; 
Around  her  throne  the  vivid  planets  roll. 
And  ftars  unnumber'd  gild  the  glowing  pole : 
O'er  the  dark  trees  a  yellower  verdure  Ihed,, 
And  tip  with  filver  every  mountain's  head ; 
Then  Ihine  the  vales— the  rocks  in  profpeftxife^ 
A  flood  of  glory  burfts  from  all  the  fkies  ; 
ihe  confcious  fwains,  rejoicing  in  the  fight, 
-Eye  the  blue  vault,  and  blefs  the  ufeful  light. 
So  many  flames  before  proud  Ilion  blaze. 
And  lighiaen  gtiiSimejriag  Xanthus  with  their  ray$j^ 
The  long  refleJtioit  <ff  ^the  diftant  filw 
Gleam  on  the  walls,  and  tremble  dn  tht  fj>ircs ; 
A  thoufand  piles  the  duflcy  horrors  gild. 
And  Ihoot  a  fhady  luftre  o'er  the  fields 
Full  fifty  guards  each  flaming  pile  attend, 
Whofe  umber*d  arms  by  fits  thick  flaAes  fend  1 
Loud  neigh  the  cout fers  o'er  their  heaps  of  corn. 
And  ardent  warriors  wait  the  rifing  morn. 

As  when  ia  ftUlae&  of  the  filent  night. 
As  whea  the  fi»oon  i&  ail  h^r  luftre  bright, 
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As  when  the  imion  refulgent  lamp  of  night. 

O'er  heaven's  vkar  ^.z^xtjheds  htijilver  light  j 

pure  fpreads    facred 

As  fUIl  in  air  the  trembling  luilfe  ftood> 

And  o'er  its  golden  border  fiioots  a  flood ; 

When  no  loofe  gale  difturbs  the  deep  ftrcne, 
not  a   breath 

And  no  dim  cloud  o'ercails  the  Iblemn  fcene  ; 
not  a 

Around  her  filver  throne  the  planets  glow. 

And  ftars  unnumber'd  trembling  beams  bellow  y 

Around  her  throne  the  vivid  planets  roll. 

And  Hars  unnumber'd  gild  the  glpwing  pole  : 

Clear  gleams  of  light  o'er  the  dark  trees  are  feen^ 

o'er  the  dark  trees  a  yellow  fheds. 

O'er  the  dark  trees  a  yellpwer  green  they  flied^ 

gleam 
verdure 

And  tip  with  filver  all  the  mountain  heads  : 

forefl 

And  tip  with  filver  every  mountain's  head* 

The  vsillies  open^  and  the  forefts  rife^ 

The  vales  appear,  the  rocks  in  pvofped  riie^ 

Then  ihine  the  vales,  the  rocks  in  proijpe^t  rife* 

All  Nature  ftands  reveal'd  before  our  eyes  j 

V  A.  flood  of  glory  burfts  from  all  the  fkies. 

The  confcious  fhepherd,  joyful  at  the  fight. 

Eyes  the  blue  vault,  and  numbers  every  light. 

The  confcious  y^A/ff  J  rejoicing  at  the  fight, 

fhepherds  gazing  with  delight 

Eye  the  blue  vault,  and  blcfs  the  «i;/wV lights' 

glorious 
T^fefu} 

So  many  (lamps  before  the  navy  blaze, 

proud  Ilion 

And  lighten  glimmering  Xanthus  with  their  rays^ 

Wide  o'er  the  fields  to  Troy  extend  the  gleams, 

Aiid  tip  the  difiant  fpires  with  fainter  beams  ^ 
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'Hie  long  reflexions  of  the  diilant  fires 
,.  Gild  die  high  walls,  and  tremble  on  the  fpires^ 

Gli&am  on  the  walls,  and  tremble  on  the  fpires  ^ 
'  A  thoafand  fires  at  diftant  flations  bright, 

CM  the  dark  profpedt,  and  difpel  the  night. 

Gf  thefe  fj)ecimens  every  man  who  has  cult 
tivated  poetry,  or  who  delights  tp  trace  the 
nuiid  from  the  rudenefs  of  its  firft  concepti-r 
pns  to  the  elegance  of  its  laft,  will  naturally 
defire  a  greater  number  j  but  moft  other  read- 
ers are  already  tired,  and  I  am  not  writing 
pnly  to  poets  and  philofophers/ 

The  Iliad  was  publiftied  volume  by  volume, 
is  the  tranflation  proceeded ;  the  firft  four 
books  appeared  in  171 5.  The  expeftation 
of  this  woik  was  imdoubtedly  high,  and 
pvery  man  who  had  connedled  his  name  vnth 
priticifin,  or  poetry,  was  defirous  of  fuch  in- 
telligence as  might  enable  him  to  talk  upon 
the  popular  topick.  Halifax,  who,  by  hav- 
ing been  firft  a  poet,  and  then  a  patron  of  po^ 
letry,  had  acquired  the  right  of  being  a  judge, 
was  willing  to  hear  fome  books  while  they 
were  yet  unpublifhed.  Of  this  rehearfal  Pope 
^erwards  gave  the  following  account  *. 

♦  Spence* 

The 
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**  The  famous  Lord  Halifax  was  rather  a 
"  pretender  to  tafte  than  really  poifeiTed  of 
**  it. — When  I  had  ^iniihed  the  two  or  three 
"  firft  books  of  my  tranflation  of  the  Iliad, 
"  that  Lord  defired  to  have  the  pleafure  of 
hiring  them  read  at  his  honfe. — Addifon, 
Congrev€>  and  Garth,  were  there  at  the 
reading*     In  four  or  five  places,   Lord 
Halifax  ftopt  me  very  civilly,  and  with  a 
Ipeech  each  time,  much  of  the  fame  kind, '  I 
beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Pope;  but  there  is 
ibonetli^g  in  that  paifage  that  does  not 
quite  pleafe  n>e- — ^Be  fo  good  as  to  mark  tl^ 
place,  and  confider  it  a  little  at  your  leifure. 
-^Fm  fiirc  yon  can  give  it  a  little  turn.' 
"  I  returned  from  Lw4  Halifax's  with  Dr, 
*^  Garth,  in  his  chariot;  and,  as  we  were 
**  going  along,  vrasfkymg  to  the  Do6lor,  that 
my  Lord  bad  laid  me  under  a  good  deal 
of  difficulty  by  £nch  locrife  and  general  ob- 
"  fervations ;  that  I  had  been  ttunking  over 
**  the  paifegcs  almoft  ever  finoe,  and  could 
^'  not  guefe  at  what  it  was  that  offended  his 
Lordihip  in  either  of  them*   Gaith  laughed 
heartily  at  my  embarraffment ;  faid,  I  had 
^^  not  been  long  enough  acquainted  with  Lor4 

/'  Halifax 
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^  H^iHfax  to  know  his  way  yet ;  that  I  need 
**  not  piizzlemyfelfaboutk)okingthofe  places 
**  over  and  over,  when  I  got  home.  *  All  you 
"  need  do  (fays  he)  is  to  leave  them  juft  as 
*^  th^  are ;  call  on  Lord  Halifax  two  or  three 
«  months  henc^  thank  him  for  his  kind  ob- 
'*  f^rvations  on  thofc  pafiages,  and  then  read 
"  tiiem  to  him  as  altered.  I  have  known  him 
"  much  longer  than  you  have,  and  will  be 
♦*  anfwcrable  for  the  event/  I  foUowod  his 
"  advice;  waited  on  Lord  Halifax  fomc  time 
after ;  faid,  I  hoped  he  would  find  his  ob- 
je6tiom  to  thofe  paffagcs  removed  j  read 
them  to  him  exaftly.as  they  were  at  firft: 
and  his  Ivordlhip  was  extremely  pl^afed 
«'  with  them,  and  cried  out,  Aj^^  n(m  tbey 
.**  iire  perfeitty  right ;  netbing  can  be  b^tter^ 

It  is  feldom  that  the  great  or  the  wife  fufpefb 
that  they  are  defpifed  or  cheated.  Halifax, 
thinking  this  a  lucky  opportunity  Qi  fecuring 
immortality,  made  f<»ne  advances  of  favour^ 
^and  fome  overtures  of  advantage  to  Pope, 
which  be  fcems  to  have  received  with  fuUen 
coldnefs.  All  our  knowledge  of  this  tranfec^ 
tion  is  derived  from  a  fmgle  Letter  (Dec  u 
1714),  in  which  Pope  fays,  **  I  am  obliged  to 

^*  7011, 
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you,  both  for  the  favours  you  have  done 
me,  and  thofe  you  intend  me.  I  diftnift 
^  neither  your  will  nor  your  memory,  wheni 
^  it  is  to  do  good;  and  if  I  ever  become  trou- 
^  blefome  or  folicitous,  it  muft  not  be  out 
of  expeftation,  but  out  of  gratitude.  Your 
Lordfhip  may  caufe  me  to  live  agreeably  in 
^  the  town,  or  contentedly  in  the  country, 
^  which  is  really  all  the  difference  I  fet  be- 
^  tween  an  eafy  fortune  and  a  fmall  one.  It 
is  indeed  a  high  ftrain  of  generofity  in  you 
to  think  of  making  me  eafy  all  my  life, 
only  becaufe  I  have  been  fo  happy  as  to  di- 
vert you  jfome  few  hours  ^  but,  if  I  may 
'*^  have  leave  to  add  it  is  becaufe  you  think 
me  no  enemy  to  my  native  country,  there 
will  appear  a  better  reafon ;  for  I  muft  of 
confequence  be  very  much  (as  I  fincerely 
am)  yours  &c.- ' 


U 
€C 
.« 
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Thefe  voluntary  offers,  and  this  faint  ac- 
ceptance, ended  without  effe6l.  The  patron 
was  not  accuftomed  to  fueh  frigid  gratitude, 
and  the  poet  fed  his  own  pride  with  the  dig- 
nity of  independence.  They  probably  were 
fiifpicious  of  each  other.  Pope  would  not  de- 
dicate till  he  law  at  what  rate  his  praife  was 
'  .  ^  valued  j 
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valued )  he  would  be  troublefome  out  of  grati- 
tudcj  not  expeBation.  Halifax  thought  him.- 
felf  entitled  to  confidence,  and  would  give 
nothing,  unlefs  he  knew  what  he  fliould  re.- 
ceive.  Their  commerce  had  its  beginning  in 
hope  of  praife  on  one  fide,  and  of  money  on 
the  other,  and  ended  becaufe  Pope  was  lefs 
eager  of  money  than  Halifax  of  praife.  It 
is  not  likely  that .  Halifax  had  any  perfonrf 
benevolence  to  Pope ;  it  is  evident  that  Pope 
looked  on  Halifax  with  fcorn  and  hatred, 

The  reputation  of  this  great  work  failed 
^  of  gaining  him  a  patron ;  but  it  deprived  him 
of  a  friend.  Addilbn  and  he  were  now  at 
the  head  of  poetry  and  criticifm ;  and  both 
in  fuch  a  ftate  of  elevation,  that,  like  the  two 
rivals  in  the  Roman  ftate,  one  could  no 
longer  bear  an  equal,  nor  the  other  a  fiipe- 
rior.  Of  the  gradual  abatement  of  kindnefs 
between  friends,  the  beginning  is  often  fcarcely 
difcemible  by  themfelves,  and  the  procefs  is 
continued  by  petty  provocations,  and  incivi- 
iities  fometimes  peevifhly  returned,  and  fonae- 
times  contemptuoufly  neglefted,  which  would 
efcape  all  attention  but  that  of  pride,  and 
drop  from  any  memory  but  that  of  refent- 

xnent. 
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ment  That  the  quarrel  of  tliofe  two  wits 
fliould  be  minutely  deduced,  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pcfted  frwn  a  writer  to  whcAn>  as  Homer 
lays,  nothing  but  rumour  has  r^acbed^  andnobo 
has  no  ftrfonal  knowledge. 

Pope  doubtleTs  approached  Addifbn,  when 
tfe  reputation  of  their  wit  firft  brought  them 
together,  with  the  relpeft  due  to  a  man  whofe 
abilities  were  acknowledged,  and  who,  hav- 
ing attamed  that  eminence  to  which  he  was 
himfelf  afpiring,  had  in  his  hands  the  difhi- 
bution  of  literary  fame.  He  paid  court  with 
iuificient  diligence  by  his  Prologue  to  Cato^ 
1^  his  abufe  of  Dennis,  and,  with  praifc  yet 
more  dtrefl,  by  his  pocn^  on  the  Diahgues  on 
Medalsy  of  which  the  immediate  pubficadon 
was  then  intoided.  In  all  this  there  was  no 
hypocrify ;  for  he  confe&d  that  he  found  in 
Addifon  ibniething  mo^e  pleafing  than  in  any 
other  man. 

It  may  be  fuppoied>  that  as  Pope  iaw  bim^ 
felf  favoured  by  the  world,  and  more  frc^ 
^^iently  compared  his  own  powers  with  tlKjfe 
of  others,  his  confidence  increafed,  and  his 
fubmiillon  kfl^nedj  and  that  Addifon  felt 

no 
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WO  delight  from  the  advances  of  a  young  wit, 
who  might  foon  contend  widi  him  for  the 
higheft  place.  Every  great  man,  of  whatever 
kind  be  his  grealxieis,  has  among  his  friends 
thc^  who  officioxifly,  or  infidiouAy,  quicken 
his  attention  to  offences,  heighten  fcis  dif- 
gijft,  and  ftimulate  his  refentment.  Of  fuch 
adherents  Addifon  doubtlefs  had  many,  and 
Pope  was  now  too  high  to  be  without  thefti. 

From  the  emiffion  and  reception  of  the 
Propofals  for  the  Jliad^  the  kindnefs  of  Ad- 
difbn  ibems  to  have  abated.  Jervas  the 
painter  once  pleafed  hknfetf  (Ai^.  20,  1714.) 
with  imagining  that  he  had  re-^c^blijQied 
ti»^  friendihip ;  and  wrote  to  Pope  that  Adr^ 
difon  once  fiaiQ;)eAed  him  of  too  dole  a  con- 
^eracy  with  Swift;,  but  was  nom  fkisfied 
wkh  his  coodu^  To  this  Pope  anTwe^ed, 
a  week  after^  that  his  engagements  to  Swift 
were  ^Kh  as  hi^  iervices  in  re^ni  to  the  |ub« 
icripdoQi  demanded,  and  that  the  Tories  n&* 
ver  put  him  imder  the  necefllty  of  aiking 
leave  to  be  gratefdl.  But^  fays  he,  as  Mr. 
jiddifon  muji  be  the  judge  in  what  regards  bim^ 
felf^  mtdjeems  to  hmys  no  "oeryjufi  cne  in  regard 
f^  me,  jb  Imufi(mn  to  ym  I^xf>eif  mtbingimt 
I  civility 
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civility  from  him.  In  the  fame  Letter  hcT 
mentions  Philips,  as  having  been  bufy  to 
kindle  animofity  between  themj  but,  in  i 
Letter  to  Addifon,  he  exprcfles  fonie  confcir 
oujfiiefs  of  behaviour,  inattentively  deficient 
in  refpefl. 

Of  Svsdft's  induftry  in  promoting  the  fub-^ 
fcription  there  remains  the  teftimony  of  Ren- 
net, no  friend  to  either  him  or  Pope. 

"  Nov.  2,  17 1 3,  Dr.  Swift  came  into  the 
"  cofFee-houfe,  and  had  a  bow  from  every 
"  body  but  me,  who,  I  confefs,  could  not 
"  but  defpife  him.  When  I  came  to  the  anti-* 
«  chamber  to  wait,  before  prayers.  Dr.  Swift 
"  was  the  principal  man  of  talk  and  bufineJ&y 
"  and  adled  as  mafter  of  requefts.— Then  he 
**  inftiiifted  a  young  nobleman  that  the  beft 
"  Poet  in  England  yf^  Mr.  Pope  (a  papift), 
"  who  had  begun  a  tranflation  of  Homer 
^*  into  Englifh  vcrfe,  for  which  he  mujl  ba^Ue 
*^  them  all  fuhfcribe -y  for,  fays  he,  the  author 
i*  Jhall  not  begin  to  print  till  /  have  a  thou*» 
"  fand  guineas  for  him." 


About  this  time  it  is  likely  that  Steely,  wha 
was,  with  all  his  political  fury,  gcod-naturjd 

and 
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and  officious,  procured  an  interview  between 

thefe  angiy  rivals,  which  ended  in  aggravated 

mialevolence-     On  this  occafion,  if  the  reports 

be  true,  Pope  made  his  complaint  with  frank- 

nefs  and  fpirit,  as  a  man  undefervedly  ne- 

gle6led  or  oppofed ;  and  Addifon  afFedted  a 

contemptuous  unconcern,   and,   in  a  calm 

even  voice,  reproached  Pope  with  his  vanity, 

and,  telling  him  of  the  improvements  which 

his  early  works  had  received  from  his  own 

remarks  and  thofe  of  Steele;  faid,  that  he, 

being  now  engaged  in  publick  bufincfs,  had 

no  longer  any  care  for  his  poetical  reputation ; 

nor  had  any  other  defire,  with  regard  to  Pope, 

than  that  his  fhould  not,  by  too  much  arro- 

^mce,  alienate  the  publick. 

To  this  Pope  is  faid  to  have  replied  with 
great  keennefs  and  feverity,  upbraiding  Ad- 
difon with  perpetual  dependance,  and  with 
the  abufe  of  thofe  qualifications  which  he  had 
obtained  at  the  publick  coli,  and  charging 
him  with  mean  endeavours  to  obftruft  the 
progrefs  of  rifing  merit.  The  conteft  rofe 
fb  high,  that  they  parted  at  laft  without  any 

interchange  of  civility. 

# 
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The  firft  volume  of  Horner  was  (17 15)  in 
time  publiflied;  and  a  rival  verfion  of  the 
firfl:  III  ad y  for  rivals  the  time  of  their  appear- 
ance inevitably  made  them,  was  immediately 
printed,  with  the  name  of  Tickell.  It  was 
foon  perceived  that,  amtong  the  followei^  of 
Addilbn,  Tickell  had  the  preference,  and  the 
criticks  and  poets  divided  into  fa6tions.  /, 
fays  Pope,  have  the  town^  that  isy  the  rmhy  on 
Tiiyjide ;  but  it  is  not  tmcomtnon  for  the  Jmaller 
party  tofupply  by  indujiry  what  it  wants  in  nurrt^ 
bers.-^I  appeal  to  the  people  as  my  rightful 
judges  y  andy  while  they  are  not  inclined  to  con^ 
dernn  me^  Jhall  not  fear  the  high-fyers  at  Buttotis. 
This  oppofition  be  immediately  khputal  Xo 
Addifon,  and  complained  of  it  in  terms  fiif- 
ficiently  refentful  to  Cr^gs>  their  common 
friend. 

When  Addifon's  opinion  was  afked,  he  de- 
clared the  verfions  to  be  both  good,  but 
Tickell's  the  beft  that  ever  had  been  written^ 
and  fometimes  faid  that  they  were  both  good^ 
but  that  Tickell  had  more  of  Homer. 

Pope  was  now  fiifficientfy  irritated;  his 
reputation  and  his  intereft  were  at  hazard.  He 

once 
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once  intended  to  print  together  the  four  v«-- 
fions  of  Drydai,  Maynwaring,  Pc^,  and 
Tickell,  that  they  might  be  readily  compared^ 
and  fairly  eftimated.  This  defign  feems  to 
have  been  defeated  by  the  refufal  of  Tbnfbn, 
who  was  the  proprietor  of  the  other  three 
vcrfions. 

Pope  intended  at  another  time  a  rigoroils 
miic£fm  of  Tickeirs  tranflation,  and  had 
marked  a  copy,  which  I  have  feen,  in  ail 
}daces  tliat  appeared  defe6live.  But  while  he 
was  thus  meditating  defence  or  revenge,  his 
adveriary  iimfc  before  him  without  a  blow ; 
the  voice  of  the  publick  was  not  long  fuf- 
^ded,  and  the  preference  was  imiverfally 
^vcai  to  Pope's  performance. 

He  was  convinced,  by  adding  one  circum- 
ftanoe  tx>  another,  that  the  other  tranflation 
was  the*  work  of  Addiibn  himfelf  5  but  if  he 
Acncw  it  in  Addifon>  life-time,  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  told  it.  He  left  his  illuftriotis 
antagonift  to  be  punifhed  by  what  has  been 
confidered  as  the  moft  painful  of  all  rcflec- 
tk»is,  the  remembrance  of  a  crime  perpe- 
trated in  vain. 

F  2  The 
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The  other  ciraimftances  of  their  quarrel 
were  thus  related  by  Pope  *^ 

^*  Philips  feemed  ta  have  been  encouraged 
^'  to  abufe  me  in  cofFec-houfes,  and  conver- 
"  fations :  and  Gildon  wrote  a  thing  about- 
Wycherley,  in  which  he  had  abufed  both 
me  and  my  relations  very  grofly.  Lord 
Warwick  Wimfelf  told  me  one  day,  that  it 
•'^  was  in  vain  for  me  to  endeavour,  to  be  well 
"  with  Mr.  Addifbn ;  that  his  jealous  temper 
"  would  never  admit  of  a  fettled  friendfliip 
"  between  us :  and,,  to  convince  me  of  what 
"  he  had  faid,  afiiired  me,  that  Addifon  had 
encouraged  Gildon  to  publifh  thofe  fcan- 
dais,  and  had  given  him  ten  guineas  after 
they  were  publifhed.  The  next  day,  while 
I  was  heated  with"  what  I  had  hearei,  I 
^'  wrote  a  Letter  to  Mr.  Addifon>  to  let  him 
know  that  I  was  not  unacquainted  with  this 
behaviour  of  his;,  that  if  I  was  to  fpeak 
feverely  of  Ittin,.  in  return  for  it,  it  fhould 
be  hi  filch .  a  dirty  way,  that  I  fhould  rather 
tell  him,  himfelf,  fairly  of  his  faults,  and 
allow  his  gpod  qualities^  and  that  it  fhould 
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be  Ibmething  in  the  following  manner :  I 
then  adjoined  the  firft  fketch  of  what  has 
fince  been  called  my  fatire  on  Addilbjo. 
Mr.  Addifon  iifed  me  very  civilly  jever 
*'  after." 

The  verfes  on  Addifon,  wben  they  were 
fent  to  Atterbury,  were  confidered  by  him  as 
the  moft  excellent  of  Pope's  performances ; 
and  the  writer  was  advifed,  fince  he  knew 
where  his  ffa*ength  Jay,  not  to  fuffer  it  to  re- 
piain  uncmployeci, 

This  year  (17 15)  beii^,  by  the  fubfcrip- 
tioh,  enabled  to  live  more  by  choice,  having 
perfuaded  his  father  to  fell  their  eftate  at  Bin- 
field,  he  purchafed,  I  think  only  for  his  life, 
that  houfe  at  Twickenham  to  which  his  refi- 
dence  afterwards  procured  fo  much  celebra-^ 
tion,  and  removed  thither  with  his  father  aijd 
mother. 

Here  he  planted  the  vines  and  the  quincunx 
which  his  verfes  mention ;  and  being  under 
the  neceffity  of  making  a  fubterraneous  paf- 
fage  to  a  garden  on  the  other  fide  of  the  road, 
fee  ^dorned  it  with  fofiile  bodies,  and  dignified 
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it  with  the  title  of  a  gi'otto ;  a  place  of  lilence- 
and  retreat,  from  which  he  endeavoured  to^ 
perfuade  his  friends  and  himfelf  that  cares 
and  paflions  could  be  excluded. 

A  grotto  is  not  often  the  wifli  or  pleafure 
of  an  Engliftiman,  who  has  more  frequent 
need  to  folicit  than  exclude  the  fun ;   but 
Pope's  excavation  was  requifite  as  an  entrance 
to  his  garden^  and,  as  fome  men  try  to  be; 
proud  of  their  defefts,  he  extracted  an  oma-r 
ment  ,from  an  inconvenience,    and  vanity 
produced  a  grotto  where  neceflity  enforced  a 
paffage.    It  may  be  frequently  remarked  of 
the  ftudiou«  and  fpeculative,   that  they  are 
proud  of  trifles,  and  that  their  amufements 
feem  frivolous  and  childilh ;  whether  it  be 
that  men  confcious  of  great  reputation  think 
themfelves  above  the  reach  of  cenfure^  and 
fafe  in  the  admiffion  of  negligent  indulgences^ 
gr  that  mankind  expeft  from  elevated  genius 
an  uniformity  of  greatnefs,   and  watch  its 
degradation  with  malicious  wonder  -,  like  him 
who  having  followed  with  his  eye  an  eagle 
into  tlie  clouds,  Ihould  lament  that  Ihe  evey 
defcended'to  a  perch. 

While 
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While  Ae  volumes  of  his  Homer  were  an- 
nually publiflied,  he  coUefted  his  former 
works  (171 7)  into  one  quarto  volume,  to 
which  he  prefixed  a  Preface,  written  with 
great  ^ritelinefs  and  elegance,  which  was 
afterwards  reprinted,  with  fome  paflages 
fubjoined  that  he  at  firft  omitted;  other 
marginal  additions  of  the  fame  kind  he  made 
in  the  later  editions  of  his  poems.  Waller 
remarks,  that  poets  lofe  half  their  praife, 
becaufe  the  reader  knows  not  what  they 
have  blotted.  Pope's  voracity  of  fame  taught 
him  the  art  of  obtaining  the  accumulated 
honour  both  of  what  he  had  publifhed,  and 
of  what  he  had  fupprelfed* 

In  this  year  his  father  died  fuddenly,  in 
his  feventy-fifth  year,  having  pafled  twenty- 
nine  years  in  privacy.  He  is  not  known  but 
by  the  character  which  his  fon  has  given 
him.  If  the  money  with  which  he  retired 
was  all  gotten  by  himfelf,  he  had  traded  very 
fuaefsfully  in  times  when  fwdden  riches  were 
rarely  attainable* 

The  publication  of  the  tliad  was  at  laft 
CQmpleted  in  1720.    The  fplendor  and  fuc- 
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cefs  of  this  work  raifed  Pope  many  eneinles, 
that  endeavoured  to  depreciate  his  abilities ; 
Burnet^  who  was  afterwards  a  Judge  of  no 
mean  reputation,  cenfured  him  in  a  piece 
called   Homerides  before  it  was   publiftied  y 

Ducket  likewife  endeavoured  to  make  him 

* 

ridiculous.  Dennis  was  the  perpetual  per^r 
cutor  of  all  his  ftudjes.  But,  whoever  his 
criticks  were,  their  writings  are  loft,  and  the 
names  which  arc  preferved^  are  preferved 
^n  the  Dunciad. 

In  tWs  difaftrous  year  (1720)  of  national 
infatuation,  when  more  riches-  than  Peru  can 
boaft  were  expe6ted  from  the  South  Sea, 
when  the  contagion  of  avarice  tainted  every 
mind,  and  even  poets  panted  after  wealth, 
Pope  was  feized  with  the  univerfal  pafllop, 
and  ventured  fome  of  his  money.  The  ftock 
rofe  in  its  price  ;  and  he  for  a  while  thought 
himfelf  the  Lord  oftkoufands.  But  this  dream 
of  happinefs  did  not  laft  long,  and  he  feems 
to  have  waked  foon  enough  to  get  plear  with 
the  lofs  only  of  what  he  once  thought  himfelf 
to  have  won,  and  perhaps  not  wholly  of  that, 

Next  yeai-  he  publifhed  fome  feleft  poems 
pf  his  friend  Dr.  JPamell,  with  a  very  elegant 
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Dedication  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford ;  who,  af- 
ter all  his  ftruggles  and  dangers,  then  lived 
in  retirement,  ftill  under  the  frown  of  a  vic- 
torious faftion,  who  could  take  no  pleafure 
in  hearing  his  praife. 

He  gave  the  fame  year  (1721)  an  edition 
of  Sbakfpeare.  His  name  was  now  of  fo 
much  authority,  that  Tonfon  thought  him- 
felf  entitled,  by  annexing  it,  to  derhand  a 
fabfcription  of  fix  ^ineas  for  Shakfpeare's 
plays  in  fix  quarto  volumes ;  nor  did  his  ex- 
peftation  much  deceive  him ;  for  of  feven 
hundred  and  fifty  which  he  printed,  he  dif- 
perfed  ,^  great  number  at  the  price  propofed. 
The  reputation  of  that  edition  indeed  funk 
afterwards  fo  low,  that  one  hundred  and  forty 
popies  were  fold  at  fixteen  (hillings  each, 

On  this  undertaking,  to  which  Pope  was 
induced  by  a  reward  of  two  hundred  and 
feventeen  pounds  twelve  fhillings,  he  feems 
never  to  have  refledled  afterwards  without 
vexation ;  for  Theobald,  a  man  of  heavy  di- 
ligence, with  very  flender  powers,  firft,  in  a 
book  called  Shakcfpeare  Rejlored^  and  then  in 
a  formal  edition,   detefted  his   deficiencies 

with 
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with  all  the  inlblcnce  of  vidlory ;  and,  as  he 
was  now  high  enough  to  be  feaied  and  hated, 
Theobald  had  from  others  all  the  help  that 
could  be  fupplied,  by  the  defire  of  humbUng 
a  haughty  charafter. 

From  this  time  Pope  became  an  enemy  to 
editors,  coUaters,  commentators,  and  verbal 
critickss  and  hoped  to  perfuade  the  world, 
that  he  raifcarried  in  this  undertaking  only 
by  having  a  mind  too  great  for  fuch  minute 
employment, 

.  iPope  in  his  edition  undoubtedly  did  many 
things  wrong,  and  left  many  things  undone ; 
but  let  him  not  be  defrauded  of  his  due 
praife.  He  was  the  firft  that  knew,  at  Icaft 
the  firft  that  told,  by  what  helps  the  text 
might  be  improved.  If  he  inlpefted  the 
early  editions  negligently,  he  taught  others 
to  be  more  accurate.  In  his  Preface  he  ex- 
panded with  great  Ikill  and  elegance  the 
charafter  which  had  been  given  of  Shak- 
fpeare  by  Dryden ;  and  he  drew  the  publick 
ifttentjon  upon  his  works,  which  though  of-^ 
ttn  mentioned,  had  been  little  read. 

Soon 
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Sooa  after  the  appearance  of  the  Utad,  rc-» 
folxing  not  to  let  the  general  kindnefs  cool, 
he  publifhed  propofals  for  a  tranflatipn  of 
the  Odyjfey^  m  five  volumes,  for  five  guineas. 
He  was  willing,  however,,  now  to  have  afl(>- 
ciates  in  his  labour,  being  eiliei'  weary  with 
toiling  upon  another's  thoughts,,  or  having 
heard,  as  RufFhead  relates,  thatFentoh  and 
Broome  had  already  begun  the  work,  and 
liking  better  to  have  them  confederates  than 
rivals* 

In  the  patent,  inftead  of  faying  that  he 
had  tranjlated  the  Odyjfey^  as  he  had  faid  of 
the  Iliads  he  fays  that  he  had  undertaken  a 
tranflation;  and  in  the  propofals  the  fob- 
fcription  is  faid  to  be  not  folely  for  liis  own 
ufe,  but  for  that  of  two  of  his  friends  wh 
have  ajji/ied  him  in  this  work. 

In  1723,  while  he  was  engaged  in  this 
new  verfion,  he  appeared  before  the  Lords 
at  the  memorable  trial  of  Bifhop  Atterbury, 
with  whom  he  had  lived  in  great  familiarity, 
and  frequent  correfpondence.  Atterbury  had 
honeftly  recorhmended  to  him  the  ftudy  of 

the 
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the  popifli  controverfy,  in  hope  of  his  con- 
vcrfion ;  to  which  Pope  aniwered  in  a  man- 
ner that  cannot  much  recommend  his  prin- 
ciples,  or  his  judgement.  In  qucftions  and 
prqjefb  of  learning,  tliey  agreed  better-  He 
wasxaUed  at  the  trial  to  give  an  account  of 
Atterbury's  domeftick  life,  and  private  em- 
ployment, that  it  might  appear  how-  littk 
time  he  had  left  for  plots.  Pope  hstd  but 
few  words  to  utter,  and  in  thofe  few  he  made 

fev^ral  btunderst 

His  Letters  to  Atterbury  exprefs  the  ut- 
jnoft  efteem,  tendemefs,  and  gratitude  :  per- 
haps^ fays  he,  //  is  not  only  in  this  world  that 
I  may  have  cmfe  to  remember  the  Bijioop  of 
Rochejier,  At  their  laft  interview  in  the 
Tower,  Atterbury  prefented    him    with    ^ 

Of  the  Odyjfey  Pope  tranflated  only  twelve 
Ibooks;  the  reft  were  the  work  of  Broome 
and  Fenton :  the  notes  were  written  wholly 
by  Broome,  who  was  not  over-liberally  re- 
warded. The  Publick  was  carefully  kept 
ignorant  of  the  feveral  fhares ;  and  an  account 
was  fubjoined  at  the  conclufion,  which  is 
pow  kiK)wn  not  to  be  true. 

The 
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The  fii-ft  copy  of  Pope's  books,  with  thofe 
of  Fenton,  are  to  be  feen  in  the  Mufeum, 
The  parts  of  Pope  are'  lefs  interlined  than 
the  Iliady  and  the  latter  books  of  the  Iliad 
fefs  than  the  former.  He  grew  dexterous  by 
praftice,  and  every  fheet  enabled  him  to 
write  the  next  with  more  facility.  The  book$ 
of  Fenton  have  very  few  alterations  by  the 
hand  of  Pope.  Thofe  of  Broome  have  not 
been  found ;  but  Pope  complained,  as  it  is 
reported,,  that  he  had  much  troubk  in .  cor-^ 
refting  them.      ,  _      ' 

r    .      '  ; 

^  His  contra6k  with  Lintot  was  the  iame  a^ 
for  the  ///W,  except  that  only  one  hundred 
pounds  were  to  be  paid  him  for  each  volume. 
The'nuinber  of  fubfcribers  was  five  hundred 
and  fcventy-four,  and  of  copies^  eight  hxm*^ 
dred  and  nineteen ;  fo  that  Jiis/pfofit,  when 
he  had  paid  his  affiftants,  was.  ftill  very  con?^ 
fide^able.  The  work  was  finifhed  in  172^, 
and  from  that  time  he  refolved  to  make  qa 
moretranflations.  .  : 

The  lale  did  not  anfiver  Lintot's  .ekpefta^ 
tion,  and  he  then  prctended  to  difcover  fome- 

V 
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thing  of  fraud  in  Pope,  and  commenced,  or 
throttened,  a  fuit  »j  Chancery. 

On  the  Englifh  Od^y  i  critiGifm  wa«  pub- 
Hfhed  by  Spence,  ^t  that  time  Preleftor  of 
Poetry  at  Oxford ;  a  man  whofe  learning  was 
n?)t  very  great,  and  whofe  mind  was  not  very 
powerful.  His  criticifm,  however,  was  ccwn* 
monly  juft;  what  he  thought^,  he  thought 
lightly  5  and  his  remarks  were  recommended 
lijr  his  coolnefs  and  candour.  In  him  Pope 
Imd  the  firft  experience  of  a  critick  without 
malevolence,  who  thought  it  as  much  bis 
duty  to  difplay  beauties  as  expofe  faults ; 
who  ceniured  with  reipefit,  and  praifed  with 
alacrity. 

With  this  criticifm  Pope  was  fo  little  of- 
fencfed,  that  he  fought  the  acquaintance  of 
the  writer,  who  lived  with  him  from  that 
time  in  great  familiarity,  attended  him  in  his 
h&  hours,  and  compiled  memorials  of  his 
cconverlation.  The  regard  of  Pope  recom- 
mended him  to  the  great  and  powerful,  and 
he  obtained  very  valuable  preferments  in  the 
Church. 

Not 
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Not  long  after  Pope  was  returning  home 
from  a  vifit  in  a  friend's  coach,  which,  in 
paffing  a  bridge,  was  overturned  into  the 
water;  the  windows  were  clofed,  and  being 
unable  to  force  them  open,  he  was  in  danger 
of  immediate  death,  when  the  poftiiion  (hatch- 
ed him  out  by  breakmg  the  glafc,  of  which 
the  fragments  cut  two  of  his  fingers  in  fach 
a  manner,  that  he  loft  their  ufe. 

Voltaire,  who  was  then  in  England,  fent 
Hm  a  Letter  of  Confolation*  He  had  been 
entertained  by  Pope  at  his  table,  where  lie 
talked  with  fo  much  groffnefs  that  Mrs.  Pope 
was  driven  from  the  room.  Pope  difcovered, 
by  a  trick,  that  he  was  a  Ipy  for  the  Court, 
and  never  confidered  him  as  a  man  worthy  df 
confidence. 

He  foon  afterwards  (1727)  joined  with 
Swift,  who  was  then  in  England^  to  publiih 
three  volumes  of  Mifcellanics,  in  which 
amongft  other  things  he  inferted  the  Jkfa^^^zVi 
rf  a  Tarijh  Clerk^  in  ridicule  of  Burnet's  im- 
portance in  his  own  Hiftory,  and  a  Debate 
upon  Black  and  White  HorfeSy  written  iii  all  the 
formalities  of  a  legal  procefs  by  the  aififl-ance, 

2  as 
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as  is  faid,  of  Mr.  Fortefcue,  afterwards 
Matter  of  the  Rolls.  Before  thefe  Mifcella- 
nies  is  a  preface  (igned  by  Sivift  and  Pope, 
b\lt  apparently  written  by  Pope ;  in  which  he 
makes  a  ridiculous  and  romantick  complaint 
of  the  robberies  committed  upon  authors  by 
the  clandeftine  feiziire  and  fale  of  their  pa- 
pers. He  tells,  in  tragick  ftrains,  how  the 
cabinets  of  the  Sick  and  the  clofets  of  the  Dead 
have  been  broke  open  and  ranfacked ;  as  if  thofe 
violences  were  often  committed  for  papers  of 
uncertain  and  accidental  value,  which  are 
rarely  provoked  by  real  treafures  ;  as  if  epi- 
grams and  eflays  were  in  danger  where  gold 
and  diamonds  are  fafe.  A  cat,  hunted  for 
his  mulk,  is,  according  to  Pope's  account, 
but  the  emblem  of  a  wit  winded  by  book- 
fellers. 

His  cornplaint,  however^  received  fomc  at^ 
teftation ;  for  the  fame  year  the  Letters  writ-- 
ten  Ijy  him  to  Mr.  Cromwell,  in  his  youth. 
Were  fold  by  Mrs.  Thomas  to  Curll,  who 
printed  them. 

In  thefe  Mifcellanies  was  firft  publiftied  the 
Jbrt  of  Sinking  in  Poetry y  which,  by  fuch  a 

train 
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train  of  coniequences  as  ufually  pafles  in  li- 
terary quarrels,  gave  in  a  fhort  time,  ac- 
cording to  Pope's  account,  occaiion  to  the 
Dunciad. 

,  In  the  following  year  (1728)  he  began  to 
put  Atterbury's  advice  in  praftice^  and  (hewed 
his  iatirical  powers  by  publifhing  the  Dun^ 
ciady  one  of  his  greateft  and  moil  elaborate 
performances,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to 
fink  into  contempt  all  the  writers  by  whom 
he  had  been  attacked^  and  fome  others  whom 
he  thought  unable  to  defend  thcmfelves. 

At  the  head  of  the  Dunces  he  placed  poor 
Theobald,  whom  he  accufed  of  ingratitude ; 
butwhofe  real  crime  was  iuppofed  to  be  that 
of  having  revifed  Sbakejpeare  more  happily 
thanhimfdf.  This  fatire  had  the  efFe£):  which 
he  intended,  by  blafting  the  chara6ters  which 
it  touched.  Ralph,  who,  unneceflarily  inter- 
pofing  in  the  quarrel,  got  a  place  in  a  fubfe- 
quent  edition,  complained  that  for  a  time  he 
was  in  danger  of  ftarving,  as  the  bookfel- 
lers  had  no  longer  any  confidence  in  his 
capacity. 

VoL.IV.  G  The 
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"The  prevalence  of  this  poem  was'  grsijdual 
and  How:  the  pl^,  if  not  wholly  new,  was 
little  underftood  by  common  readers.  Many 
of  the  allufions  required  illuftration;  tlie 
naJncs  Vcre  often  expteflbd  only  by  the  ini- 
tial and  finallettei^,  znd,  if  they  had  been 
priilt€4  dtl6fig;ih,  were  lucli  as  few  had  known 
or  recoHdOied,  The  ftibjea  itfelf  had  no- 
thii^g  generally  interefting,  %r  whom  did  it 
cbncerri  to  know  that  one^  or  another  fcrib- 
bier  w^.  a  durice  P'-If  Aerefore  it  had  fecen 
pofliblefolf  th6fe  who  vi^ere  attacked*  to  con- 
ceal their  pain  and  their  refentment,  the  Dun- 
dad  mi^hti  have  made  its^  way-  very  fl©wly  in 
'the  woiid.  - 

^This/' however,  was  not  to  beexpefted-: 
every  tnah'  is  »f  importance- to  •  himf^,  ^and 
-therefore,   in'  his  own»^jmiion,  to :4>therss 
^and,  fiippofffig  the  worMJ^keady  acqHsdAted 
'with  air  his  pkafures  and'hi^^  pains,  is  per- 
haps the  fitflr  to-  publilh  iiyuKies  or  )raisfoi:- 
tunes,  ^  which  ^  had  never  been  Renown. ualcis 
^  relattid  hj  4iiflfelf ,  and  ^t  which  thofe  that 
hear  them  will  only  laugh ;  for  no  nuui  ^fm- 
^yathifes  with  the  fprrows  of  vanity. 

•   -  ■  '  The 
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.  ...  , ,  .... 

The  hiftory  of  ihc'Jbunctad  is  very  minutely 
related  by  Pope  himfelf^  in  a  Dedication 
which  he  wrote  to  Lord  Middlefex  in  the 
name  of  Savage, 


I  will  relate  the  War*  of  the  jfch^^^^i  (for 
fo  it  has  been  commonly  called),  which  be^ 
"  gan  in  the  year  1727,  and  ended  in  1730. 

"  When  Dr.  Swift  and  Mr.  Pope  thought 
"  it  proper,  for  rcafbns  fpecified  in  the  Pre- 
"  face  to  their  Mifcellanies,  to  publifh  fuch 
"  little  pieces  of  theirs  as  had  cafually  got 
"  abroad,  there  was  added  to  them  the  Trea-^ 
"  ^if^  ^f  ^be  Bathos^  or  the  Art  of  Sinking  in 
*'  Poetry.  It  happened  that  in  one  chapter 
"  of  this  piece  the  feveral  fpecies  of  bad  po- 
"  ets  wer^  ranged  in  clafles,  to  which  were 
"  prefixed  dlmoft  all  the  letters  of  the  alpha- 
"  bet  (the  greatefl:  part  of  them  at  random); 
**  but  fuch  was  the  number  of  poets  emi^ 
"  ncnt  in  that  art,  that  fome  one .  or  othei* 
**  took  every  letter  to  himfelf:  all  fell  into 
"  fo  violent  a  fury,  that,  for  half  a  year  or 
**  more,  the  ccnnmon  newfpapers  (in  moft 
V  of  which  they  had  foine  property,  as  being 

G  2  "  hired 
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hired  writers)  were  filled  with  the  mofl: 
abufiw  falflioods  and  fcurrilities  they  could 

^^  poflibly  dcvife.  A  liberty  no  way  to  be 
wondered  at  in  thofe  people,  and  in  tho& 
papers,  that  for  many  years,  during  the 
uncontrouled  licenfe  of  the  prefs,  had  af- 
perfed  almoft  all  the  great  charafters  of  the 
age  5  and  this  with  impunity,  their  own 
perfons  and  names  being  utterly  fecret  and 

"  obicure. 
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This  gave  Mr.  Pope  the  thought,  that 
he  had  now  fome  opportunity  of  doing 
good,  by  detecting  and  dragging  into  light 
**  thefe  common  enemies  of  mankind ;  fince, 
to  invalidate  this  univerfal  flander,  it  fuf- 
ficed  to  (hew  what  contemptible  men  were 
"  the  authors  of  it.  He  was  not  without 
"  hopes,  that,  by  manifefting  the  dulnds 
"  of  thofe  who  had  only  malice  to  recom- 
"  mend  them,  either  the  bookfellers  'would 
not  find  theh-  account  in  employing  thfcm, 
or  the  men  theihfelves,  when  difcovered, 
want  courage  to  proceed  in  fo  unlawful  an 
occupa^on.  This  it  was  that  gave  birth 
to  the  Dunciadi  and  he  thought  it  an 
**  happineis,  that,  by  the  late  flood  of  flander 

"  on 
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"  on  himfelf,  he  had  acquired  fuch  a  pecu- 
"  liar  right  over  their  names  as  was  neceflary 


"  to  this  defign. 


"  On  the  1 2th  of  March,  1729^,  at  St. 
"  James's,  that  poem  was  prefented  to  the 
"  Kin^  and  Queen  (who  had  before  been 
pleafed  to  read  it)  by  the  right  honourable 
Sir  Robert.  Walpole :  and  fome  days  after 
"  the  whole  impreffion  was  taken  and  diiperfed 
"  by  feveral  noblemen  and  perfbns  of  the 
"  firft  diftinftion. 


IC 
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"  It  is  certainly  a  true  obfervation,  that  no 
people  are  fo  impatient  of  cenftire  as  thoie 
who  are  the  greateft  flanderers,  which  was 
wonderfully  exemplified  on  this  occafion. 
On  the  day  the  book  was  firfl  vended,  a 
crowd  of  authors  befieged  the  fliop,;  in- 
treaties,  advices,  threats  of  law  and  bat- 
tery, nay  cries  of  treafon,  were  all  employed 
to  hinder  the  a>mmg-out  of  the  Dunciad: 
on  the  other  (idCy  the  bookfcllers  and 
hawkers  made  as  great  efforts  to  procure 
it.  What  could  a  few  poor  ajithors  do 
againftfo  great  a  majority  as  the  pubUck^ 
There  was  no  flopping  a  torrent  with  a 
finger,  fo  out  it  came. 

G  3  "  Many 
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M^ny  ludicrous-  cireumftancei  attehded 
,  it?  Thf  Dunces  (for  by  this  nam^-  th?y 
'  were  called)  held  weekly  cliibs,  to^confult 
*.'  of  hoftilities  ag^ft  the  wthor ;  (»ie  wrote 
f}  a  Letter^  to.  a  great  miiiifter,  airurmg;iW. 
"Mr,  Pope  was  the  gy  eateft  enemy  the  gor 
^f  vernment  had  5  and  another  bought  his, 
*^  image  in  clay,  to  execute  him  in ,  effigy, 
^'  with  which  fad  fort  of  fatisfa6i:ion  the  g^n-r, 
^'tlenien  were 'a  littlp  comforted. 

•  f'  Sc»ne  felfe  editioiis  of  fhe  book  having 
^  an  awl  m  their  frontifpiece^  the  true  one, 
^*  to  diftinguifti  it,  fixed  in  its  ftead  an  afs 
^f  laden  with  authors.  Then  another  fur* 
"  «ptitiQus  one  being  printed  mth  the  6mr 
^^  afs,  the  new  edition  ii^  oftavo  returned^ 
^  for  diftinifiiion  to  the  owl  again.    Hea^e 

» ■ 

^'  arofe  a  great  contefto^f  bookfellers  againft 
book&Uers^  and  advertifements  agaihlk  ad^- 
vertifcments ;'  fome  recommending  the  edi- 

^^^  tionof  the  owl,  and  others  the  edition  of 

"1        •        ■  ■ 

^'  the  afs  y  by  which  nanies  they  came  to  be 
f"^  diftinguifhed,  to  the  grett  homour  alfo  of 
n  th?  geiitliem6n  of  the  Dunciad^'' 

Pop^ 


CC 
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CC 


Pope  appears  by  this  n^rrgtlvq  toh^vecon-' 
tefnplated  his  vS^oiy  over  iho  Dunces  with 
great  exultation ;  and^foch  was  h^s  d^B^rt  in 
the  tumult  which  he  h^d  raifed,  that  for  a 
wKile  Ills  natural  fenfibility  'was  *  fiifpended, 
and  he  read  reproaches  and  inve6liv6s  with- 
out emotion,  confidering  them  only  as  the: 
neceflary  effects  of  that  pain  which  he  rgolced 
in  having  g^ven.         .       ' 

It  cannot  ho^vever  1^  conceai«d  tibat,  l^* 
his  own  confeffion,  he  was  thb'  aggreiS)!:; 
for  nobody  believes  that  the  letters  in  the 
Bc^s  ^ffx^  placed  at  randcMi  $  add  it  mby  be 
diTebv^i^^  that;  when  he  ihi^sss  hiol&lf  ccm* 
ceated^'  he  indU^^^'the  c<ffi3Hloii  vanky  of 
»hi„Uma,.  aStriun,phsm.I«S«- 
tk)ris  which -he  had  afffefted  tto  dol^ife*  He 
is^j^roud-tha^ 'his  bocJt  was  {^ftefented'to  thc^ 
Ring  and  Queen  by  the  right  IionouraUe  Sr 
Robert  Walpole ;  he  is  proud  that  they  had 
read  it  before ;  he  is  proud  that  the  edition 
was  taken  cM  by  the  notHlity  and  pertoos  of 
tlie  iSrft  diftinaion. 

Tke  edilaon  of  which  he  ipeaks  was,  I  be- 
lieve, that,  whi<^  by  telling  in  the  text  the 

G  4  names 
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names  and  in  the  notes  the  chara£lers  of 
tbofe  whom  he  had  fatirifed.  was  made  in- 
telligible  and-  diverting.  The  criticks  had 
now  declared  their  approbation  of  the  plan, 
and  the  common  reader  bqgan  to  like  it  with-- 
out  fear  J  thofe  who  were  ftrangers  to  petty 
literature,  and  therefore  unable  to  decypher 
initials  and  blanks,  had  npw  names  and  per- 
fons  brought  within  their  view ;  and  deligl^t- 
ed  in  the  viiible  efFeft  of  thofe  fhafts  of  ma- 
lice, which  they  had  hitherto  contemplated, 
a?  (hot  intp  the  air. 

Dennis>  upon  the  frefh  provocation  now  ^ 
given  him,  jfeatwed  the  enuiity  which  had 
for  a  time  been  appeafed  t>y  mutual-  (jiviii^ 
ties  5  and  pubUftied  remarks,  which  he  had 
till  then  fupprefled)  uppi;  the  Rape  rf  the 
Loch  Majiy  more  grumbled  in  fecret,  or 
vented  their  refentment  ip  the  newfpapers  by . 
epigrams  or  invpft^ves, 

pucket,  indpal,  being  mentioned  as  loy-  . 
ing  Burnet  with  pious  paffiouy  pretended  Aat  ^ 
his  moral   character  was    injured,    and  for 
ibme  time  declared  his   refolulion  to   take 
vengeance  with  a  cudgel.     But   Pope   ap- 
*  peafcd 
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peaied  him,  by  changing  pims  fajjim  to  cor^ 
Malfriendjhipy  and  by  a  note,  in  which  he 
vehemently  difclaims  the  m^gnity  of  mean^ 
iHg  imputed  to  the  firft  expreffion. 

•  r 

Aaron  HiD,  who  was  reprelcnt6d  as  div- 
iftg  fdr  the  prize,  expc^hilated  with  Pope  ini 
a-flMner  To  much  fiiperior  to  all  mean  fdii- 
cfertion,  that  P<^  was  reduced  to  iheak  and 
fliuffle,  fometimes  to  deny,  and  ibmetimes 
to  apologife  5  he  firft  endeavours  to  wound, 
and  i$  then  afrdd  to  own  that  he  meant  a 
blow. 

ThtBunciadi  in 'the  ccmiplete  edidon,  is 
add^flfed  to  Tyt.  Swift :  of  the  notes^  part 
was  written  by  Dx.  Arbuthnct,  and  an  apo- 
logetical  Letter  was  prefixed,  figned  by  Cle- 
land,   but  fuppofed   to  have  been  written 

by  Pope. 

-  -      -    .     -  ,^  .  ,  ^ 

^er  this  general  war  upon  duinefs,  he 
feems  to  have  indulged  himfelf  awhile  in 
tfanqiiiHity ;  but  his  fubfequent  produftions 
prov6  'that  he  was  not  idle.  He  publifhed 
{1731)  a  poem  on  7%^^,  in  which  he  very 
pai^cuhrly  and  feverely  criticifes  this  houfe, 

the 
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ti»  f^j^iir^  tbe  ^trdeiis,^  jsaa^d  the  ;€|^^^ 

•     •  •  ^  • 

ly  fuppofedj  8t>4l>y  the  E^^JjC^  BurliOjgtoBtf  i 
to  whom  the  poem  is  addrefled,  was  private- 
ly Mdi.  tft  fflitw- 1^  J[>ukff ,  pf  fCJaaiwiles  ^ .  a 

19^  ^tti9|p6/{ck>.  muchdeligh-t^  wit^pc^Di 

.£ism>  and  «?ho  had  coj^eg^tJy  th^f^rjjK^et, 
Cjf.thfifHibli(^,inhisi^vpwry;,^  .,    ,[!„■,,; 

J, A;  «*9jea«  «tf|cry.;jvgf  itj^^fff^^t  rai^, 
againft  the  ingratitude  and  treachery  of  Pop^; 
who  was  faid  to  have  been  indebted  to  the 
patnmagij. .of ; ^^isniJo?:  ;for  a.  prefcDt  pf  a 
tiKiiifandi^:pou«fts,\*nd'  who  .gwned  th^:  op- ; 
poartianity  ofdnMtiiig  hi^  ^iiKb^^fs^jf, 

his'iftvitfction; 

•  •'      •  •        •  »   '       •         ••  '  i        ..  ..^'  J         "     .  . 

The  receipt  of  the  thoufand  pounds  Pope; 
publickly  denied ;  but  from  the  reproach 
i^Iiich  th^  t^^ :  on  ^  ^l^^^er  fb  api^ble 
bfOughit  upoja  hui|>  he  <tri^e4  ^  ni?^$  of 
elcaping.  The-  ,^L^e  pf  Qieland.  was. ;  agfUA  r 
employed  in  r  an  apology^  i]^  which  no  man 
vfm  fetisfkd;: .wd  he  v^cas.af  1^  re4uf^  t^; 

iheitec  his  temerity  :behind,dyfimuktioftr.j^ 

endeavour 
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atlitaYotir  to  mdke  tl^it  diibeliev^  which  he^ 
never  had  confidence  op^ily  to  deny.  He 
wrote  an  exculpatory  Letter  to  the  Duke^ 
which  was  anfwered  with  great  magrianimityy 
as  by  a  man  who  accepted  his  excufe  without 
befietiiig  his  profrffions.  He  faid,  that  to 
have  tMculed  his  tailed  or  his  tmildings, 
Iaid^b0gi%  an  indiSi^ht  a6tion  m  another^ 
man  v'i^^  that  in  Pope,  after  the  reciprocal 
kindnefs  that  hadbeenexchaiag^  between* 
iietAyit  had  been  le&  eafilyiexcqlfedj 

Pope,  in  one  of  his  Letters^  complain-* 
ing  of  the  treatment  which  his  poem  hadt 
found,  (nms  that  fucb  criticks  can  intimidate 
bim,  flay  Ulmoji  ^perfuade  him  to  write  no  morej 
wbick  is  a  compliment  this  age  deferves.  The 
man  who  thnaatens  the  world  is  always  ridi- 
culous ;  for  th^  World  can  eaiUy  go  on  widi*^ 
put  Mm,  aiid  in  a  fhort  time  will  ceafe  to 
jnifs  h|m.  I  have  heard  of  an  idiot,  who 
ttfed  to  revenge  his  vexations  by  laying  all 
night  qpon  the  bridge.  There  is  nothings  fays; 
Juvenal,  that  a  man  will  not  believe  in  his  own 
favour^  Pope  had  been  flattered  till  he 
thdo^t  himfelf  one  of  the  moving  powers 
m  the  fyftem  of  life.-    When  he  talked  of 

laying 
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kying  do^;^  M^  peofi,  thofe  who  fat  roimd 
him  intreated  and  implored,  aijd  felf-love 
did  not  fufFer  him  to  fiafpeft  that  they  went 
away  and  laughed. 

•  The  fpllosving  year  deprive  himofGay^ 
a  man  whom  he  had  knf)wn  early,  and  whomi 
heieemedio  love  with  more  tendercieis  than 
any  otherL  q£.  Hs  literary  friends.  Pcpe  was 
now  forty^fbur  years  old!;  an:  age  ,at  whi^h 
the  mind,  begins  lefs  eafily  to  admit  new  con- 
fidence, and  the  will  to  grow  lefs  flexible, 
and  when  therefore  the  departure  of  an.<fld 
ftiehd  is  very  acutely  felt* 

In.  the  next  year  he  loft  his  mother,  not 
by  an  unexpedfeed  death,  for  fhe  had  kfted 
to  the  age  o£  ninety-tihrce;  but  (he  did  not 
die  uniamentcd.  The  filial  piety  of  Pope 
WHS  in  theMugheft  degree  amiable  and  ex- 
raiplary ;  his  parents  had  the  happinefs  of 
fiving  till  he  was  at  the  fummit  of  poetical 
reputation ,  till  He  was ,  at  cafe  in  his  fortune^ 
and.  without  a  rival '  in  his  fame,  and  fbmid 
no  diminution  of  his  refpcd  or  tendemefs. 
Whatever  was  his  pride,  to.them  he  was  ober. 
dierit  3  and  whatever  was  his  irritability,  to 

them 
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them  he  was  gentle.  Life  has,  amoDg  its 
foodiing  and  quiet  comforts,  few  things  bet^ 
ter  to  give  than  fuch  4  fon« 

One  of  the  paf&ges  of  Pope's  life,  wfaidi 
feems  to  deferve  fome  enquiry,  was  a  puhU-- 
cation  of  Letters  between  him  and  many  of 
his  &iends,  which  falling  into  the  hands  of 
CurJl,  a  rapacious  bookieller  of  no  good  fame» 
were  by  him  printed  and  fold.  This  ydume 
containing  fome  Letters  from  noblemen. 
Pope  incited  a  profecution  againfl:  him  in  ibt 
Houfe  of  Lords  for  breach  of  privilege,  and 
attended  himfelf  to  ftimulate  the  refentment 
, of  his  friends.  Curll  appeared  at  the  bar» 
and,  knowing  himfelf  in  no  great  danger^ 
fpokc  oi  Pope  with  very  little  reverence 
He  bas,  faid  Curll,  a  Mnaci  at  verfijying^  bni 
in  profe  I  think  tnyfdfn  match  Jar  him.  When 
the  orders  of  die  Houfe  were  examined,  none 
of  them  appeared  to  have  been  infringed ; 
Curll  went  away  triumphant,  and  Pope  waf 
left  to  feek  fome  other  remedy^ 

Curll's  account  was,  that  one  evening  a 
man  in  a  clergyman's  gown,  but  with  a 
lawyer's  band,   brought  and  ofiecod  :to  (ale 

a  number 
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ifl:  number  ,of '  printed  volui!nc5>  which  he 
fiaund  tolte  Pete's  q)iftolary  corre^cmddoce ; 
that  he  aiked  no  name,  iand  was  told  none^ 
but  gave  the  price  demanded,  and  thought 
fiimfelf  aitthorifed  to  ufehis  purchafeto'his 
own  advantagp. 


That  Cuull  gave  a  true  account  of  the 
.tranfaQion,  it  is  reafbriabkto  bdieye,  becaufe 
no  faKhood  waa  ever  dete£led ;  and  whai  ibme 
years  afteirwards:  I  mentioned  it  to  Lintot,  the 
ion  oft  Betriaiid,  he  declared  his  opinion  to  be, 
that  rPope  knew  better  tliail  any  bodyelfe  how 
Chirll  obtained. the  copies,  ^becauie  anoth^ 
.parcel wa^^at ^ the  iametinie  ient  to himfdlf, 
.for:  which ;np  price  haii.evef  been /demanded, 
.as:he  made  known «  his  refolution  not  to  pay 
;a  porter,  and  corifequently  not^to  deal  with  a 
jiamelefs  agent. 

Such  care  had  been  taken  to  make  them 
ptyblick,  tiiat  they  were  fent  at  once*  to  two 
bookfellers ;  to  Curll,  who  v<^  likely  td  f^zfe 
them  as  a  prey,  and  to  Lintot,  who  might  be 
:e^efted  to  .give  Pope-  informaticm  of  the 
tfecming: injury.  Lintot,  J  believe,  did  no- 
thing; and  Curll  did,  wtet  owas'  expefted* 

4.  That 
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That  to  make  them  publick  was  the  ohly  ^- 
pofe  may  be  reafonably  fuppofdi,  because  tkt 
numbers  offered  to  fale  by  tke  private  tnef- 
fengcrs  '(hewed  that  hope  of  gain  coukl  ndt 
have  been  the  motive  of  the  imprdfiom 

It  leems  that  Pope,  being  delirous  of  print- 
ing Iris  Letters,  and  not  knowing  how  to  do, 
without  imputation  of  vanity,  what  has  in 
this  country  been  done  very  rarely,  contrived 
m  appearance  of  compulfion ;  that  when  he 
could  complain  that  his  Letters  were  iurrep- 
tidoufly  publifhed,  he  might  decently  and 
defenfively  publifh  them  himfelf* 

Pope's  private  corrcipondence,  thus  pro- 
mulgated, filled  the  nation  with  praiies  of  his 
candour,  tendemefs,  and  boievolence,  the 
purity  of  his  purpofes,  and  the  fidelity  of  his 
friendfhip.  There  were  fome  Letters  which 
a  very  good  or  a  very  wife  man  would  wiih 
fopprefled;  but,  as  they  had  been  alreacfy 
expofed,  it  was  impraflicable  now  to  retrafi: 
them. 

From  the  perufal  of  thofe  Letters,  Mr,  Al- 
len firil  conceived  the  defire  of  knowing  him; 

and 
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jand  with  fo  much  zeal  did  he  cultivate  the 
iriendfhip  which  he  had  newly  formed,  that 
.when  Pope  told  his  purpofe  of  vindicating^ 
his  own  property  by  a  genuine  edition,  he  of*^ 
fered  to  pay  the  coft- 

This  however  Pope  did  not  accept ;  but  in 
time  folicited  a  fubfcription  for  a  Quarto 
volume,  which  appeared  (1737)  I  Relieve, 
with  fufRcient  profit.  la  the  Preface  he  telb 
that  his  Letters  were  repofited  in  a  friend's 
library^  faid  to  be  the  Eail  of  Oxford's,  and 
that  the  copy  thence  itolen  was  fent  to  the 
prefs.  The-ftory  was  doubtlefs  received  with 
different  degrees  of  credit .  It  may  be  fufpefted 
that  the  Preface  to  the  Mifcellanies  was  writ- 
ten to  prepare  the  publick  for  fuch  an  inci- 
dent ;  and  to  ftrengthen  this  opinion,  James 
^Worfdale,  a  painter,  who  was  employed  in 
clandeftine  negotiations,  but  whofe  veracity 
was  very  doubtful,  declared  that  he  was  the 
meflenger  who  carried,  by  Pope's  direction, 
the  books  to  Curll. 

When  they  were  thus  publifhed  and  avow- 
ed, as  they  had  relation  to  recent  fa£ls,  and 
pei;ibns  either  then  living  or  not  yet  forgotten, 

they 
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they  may  be  filppoled  id  have  fouhd  readers ; 
but  as  the  fafts  were  minute,  and  the  cha- 
racters being  either  private  or  literary,  were 
fittle  known,  or  little  regarded,  they  aWakened 
no  popular  kindnefs  or  refentment  i  the  book 
never  became  much  the  fubje6l  of  converfk- 
tion;  fome  read  it  as  contemporary  hiftory. 
and  fome  perhaps  as  a  model  of  epiftolary 
language ;  but  tbofe  who  read  it  did  not  talk 
of  it.  Not  much  therefore  was  added  by  it 
to  fame  or  Qavy ;  nor  do  I  remember  that  it 
produced  either  publick  praife,  or  publick 
cenfure* 

.  It  had  howevcTi  m  fome  degree^  the  recom- 
mendation of  novelty.  Our  language  has 
few  Letters,  except  thofe  of  ftatefmen.  Howel 
indeed,  about  a  century  ago^  publiflied  his 
Letters,  which  are  commended  by  Morhoffy 
and  which  alone  of  his  hundred  volumes  con- 
tinue his  memory.  Loveday's  Letters  were 
printed  only  once;  thofe  of  Herbert  and 
Suckling  are  hardly  known.  Mrs.  Phillips's 
\Orindds\  are  equally  neglected  3  and  thofe 
of  Walfh  feem  written  as  exercifes,  and  were 
never  fent  to  any  living  miftrefs  or  friend. 
Pope's  epiftolary  excdlence  had  an  open 
Vol.  IV.  '  H  field; 
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field;  he  had  no  Englifh  rival,  living  or 
dead. 

Pope  is  feen  in  this  colle^ticxn  as  conne£^ed 
with  the  othei"  contemporary  vsrits,  and  cer- 
t^nly  fuffers  no  difgrace  in  the  comparifon  ; 
but  it  muft  be  remembered,  that  he  had  the 
power  of  favouring  himfelf :  he  might  have 
originally  had  publication  in  his  mind,  and 
have  written  with  care,  or  have  afterwards 
felefted  thofe  which  he  had  moft  happily  con- 
ceived, or  moft  diligently  laboured ;  and  I 
know  not  whether  there  does  not  appear  ibme- 
thing  more  ftudied  and  artificial  in  his  pro^ 
duftions  than  the  reft,  except  one  long  Let- 
ter by  Bolingbroke,  compofed  with  all  the 
ikill  and  induftry  of  a  profeffed  author.  It 
is  indeed  not  eafy  to  diftinguifh  afFe£tation 
from  habit;  he  that  has  once  ftudioufly 
formed  a  flyle,  rarely  writes  afterwards  with 
complete  eafe.  Pope  may  be  faid  to  write  al- 
ways with  his  reputation  in  his  head ;  Swift 
perhaps  like  a  man  who  remembered  that  he 
was  writing  to  Pope ;  but  Arbuthnot  like  one 
who  lets  thoughts  drop  from  his  pen  as  they 
jrife  into  his  mind, 

•«        ft 
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Before  thefe  Letters  appeared,  he  publiflied 
the  firft  part  of  what  he  perfuaded  himfelf 
to  think  a  fyftem  of  Ethicks,  under  the  title 
of  all  mfay  on  Man ;  which,  if  his  Letter  to 
Swift  (of  Sept.  14,  1725)  be  rightly  explained 
by  the  commentator,  had  been  eight  years 
under  his  confideration,  and  of  which  he 
feems  to  have  delired  the  fuccefs  with  great 
folicitude.  He  had  now  many  open  and 
dCfubtkfs  many  fecret  enemies.  The  Dunces 
Were  yet  fmarting  with  the  war ;  and  the  fu- 
periority  which  he  pnbUckly  arrogated,  dif- 
pofed  ^  world  to  wifh  his  humiliation. 

All  this  he  knew,  and  againft  all  this  he 
provided.  His  own  name,  and  that  oF  his 
frioKl  to  whom  the  work  is  infcribed,  were  in 
the  firft  editions  carefully  fupprefled ;  and  the 
poem,  being  of  a  new  kind,  was  afcribed  to 
one  or  another,  as  favour  determined,  or 
conje6):ure  wandered ;  it  was  given,  fays  War- 
burton,  to  every  man,  except  him  only  who 
could  write  it.  Thofe  who  like  only  whea^ 
tiliey  like  the  author,  and  who  are  under  the 
dominion  cA  a  name,  condemned  it;  and 
thofe  admired  it  who  are  willing^  to  fcattei* 
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ptaife  at  random,  which  whfle  it  is  unappra-- 
priated  excites  no  envy.  Thofe  friends  of 
Pope,  that  were  tnifted  with  tlie  fecret,  went 
about  lavifhing  honours  on  the  new-born 
poet,  and  hinting  that  Pope  was  never  fo 
much  in  danger  from  any  former  rivaL    . 

To  thofe  aiathors  whom  he  had  perfonally 
offended,  and  to  thofe  whofe  opinion  the 
world  confidered  as  decifive,  and  whom  he 
fufpefted  of  emy  or  malevolence,  he  fent  his: 
effay  as  a  prefent  before  publication,  that  they 
might  defeat  their  own  enmity  by  praifesi^ 
which  they  could  not  afterwards  decently; 
retraft. 

With'thefe  precautions,  in  1733  was  ^ub- 
lifhed  the  firft  part  of  the  Efay  on  Mart.  There 
had  been  for  fome  time  a  report  that  Pope 
was  bufy  upon  a  Syftem  of  Morality ;  but  this 
defign  was  not  difcovered  in  the  new  poem, 
which  had  a  form  and  a  title  with  which  its 
readers  wereunacquainted.  Its  reception  was 
not  uniform  ;  fome  thought  it  a  very  impel?-' 
feft  piece,  though  not  without  good  Hnes^ 
While  the  author  was  unknown,  fome,  as 
will  always  happen,  favoured  him  as  an  adven- 
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aarer,  and  Ibmc  cenfured  him  as  an  intruder; 
but  all  thought  him  above  negledl ;  the  fale 
increafed,  and  editions  were  multiplied. 

The  fubfequeiit  editions  of  the  firft  Epiftlc 
-oihibited  two  memorable  conpeffcions.  At 
firft,  ^e  poet  -and  his  friend 

Expatiate  freely  o'er  this  fcene  of  man, 
A  migh,ty  maze  of  ipalh  without  a  flan. 

For  wlhich  he  wrote  afterw^rda^ 

A  mjghty  maze,  hut  not  without  a  plan,. 

For,  if  there  were  no  plan,  it  was  in  vain  tQ 
defcribe  or  to  trace  the  maze. 

The  othfer  alteration  was  of  thefe  ;lines  ^ 

And  ipke  pf'^prid.e,  and  in  thy  reajon' s  fpte^ 
One  truth  is  clear^  whatever  is,  is  jight : 

but  having  afterwards  difcovered,  or  been 
fliewn,  that  the  truth  which  fubfifted  infpite 
^yeafon  could  nojt  be  very  clear ^  he  fubftituted 

And  fpite  of  pride,  in  erring  reaJorisfptCp 

« 
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To  fucH  overfights  will  the  moft  vigorous 
mind  be  liable,  when  it  is  employed  at  once 
upon  argument  and  poetry. 

The  fecond  and  third  Epiftles  were  pub- 
lifhed  s  and  Pope  was,  I  believe,  more  and 
more  fufpefted  of  writing  them  s  at  laft,  in 
1734,  he  avowed  the  fourth,  and  claimed  the 
honour  of  a  moral  poet. 

In  the  conclufion  it  is  fufficiently  acknow- 
ledged, that  the  doftrine  of  the  EJfay  on  Man 
was  received  from  Bolingbroke,  who  is  faid  to 
have  ridiculed  Pope,  among  thofe  who  en- 
joyed his  confidence,  as  having  adopted  and 
advanced  principles  of  which  he  did  not  P^- 
ceive  the  confequence,  and  as  blindly  propa- 
gating opinions  contrary  to  his  own.  That 
thofe  communications  had  been  confolidated 
into  a  fcheme  regularly  drawn,  and  delivered 
to  Pope,  from  whom  it  returned  only  trans- 
formed from  profe  to  verfe,  is  reported,  biit 
hardly  can  he  true.  The  EfTay  plainly  appears 
the  fabrick  of  a  poet :  what  Bolingbroke  fup- 
plied  could  be  only  the  firft:  principles ;  the 
order,  illuftration,  and  embeUifliments  muft 
all  be  Pope's. 

Thefe 
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Thcfe  principles  it  is  not  my  bufinefs  to 
clear  from  obfcurity,  dogmatifin,  or  falfe- 
hood ;  but  they  were  not  immediately  exa- 
mined ;  philofophy  and  poetry  have  not  of- 
ten the  fame  readers  i  and  the  EiTay  abound- 
ed in  iplendid  amplkicaticms  and  fparkling 
fentences,  which  were  read  and  admired, 
with  no  great  attention  to  their  ultimate  pur- 
pofe ;  its  flowers  caught  the  eye,  which  did 
not  fee  what  the  gay  foliage  concealed,  and 
for  a  time  flourifhed  in  the  funfhine  of  unl- 
verfal  approbation.  So  little  was  any  evil 
tendency  difcovered,  that,  as  innocence  is 
unfufpicious,  many  read  it  for  a  manual  of 
piety. 

Its  reputation  foon  invited  a  tranflator.  It 
was  firft  turned  into  French  profe,  and  af- 
terwards by  Refiiel  into  verfe.  Both  tranfla- 
tions  fell  into  the  hands  of  Croufaz,  who 
firft,  when  he  had  the  verfion  in  profe,  wrote 
a  general  cenfure,  and  afterwards  reprinted 
Refnel's  verfion,  with  particular  remaiks  up- 
on every  paragraph. 

•  •.■■," 

Croufaz  was  a  profeflTor  of  Switzerlahdi 

eminent  for  his  treatife  of  Lo^ck,  and  his 
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Examen  de  Pyrrhonifmey  and,  however  little 
known  or  regarded,  was  no  mean  antagonift, 
Jiis  mind  was  one  of  thofe  in  which  philofo- 
phy  and  piety  are  happily  ijmted.  He  was 
accuftomai  to  argument  ^nd  diiq^ifition, 
and  perhfips  was  grown  too  dcfirous  of  der 
tefting  faults;  but  his  intentions  were  'al- 
ways right,  his  opinions  were  folid,  and  hi^ 
religion  pure. 

His  inceflant  vigilance  for  the  promotion 
of  piety  difpofed  him  to  look  with  diftnift 
upon  all  metaphyfical  fyftems  of  Theology, 
and  all  fchemes  of  virtue  and  happinefs  pure-: 
ly  rational;  and  therefore  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore he  was  perfuaded  that  the  pofitions  of 
Pop«,  as  they  terminated  for  tlie  moft  part 
in  natural  religion,  were  intended  to  draw 
mankind  away  from  revelation,  and  to  re- 
prefent  the  ysrhole  cpurfe  of  things  ^s  d.  neceA 
fary  concatenation  of  iridiflbluble  fatajity; 
and  it  is  undeniable,  that  in  many  pafTages  ^ 
religious  eye  may  eafily  difcover  expreffion^ 
jiot  very  favourable  to  morals,  or  to  liberty. 

About  this  time  Warburton  began  to 
fnake  Jiis  aj)pearance  in  the  firft  ranks  of 
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learning.     He  was  a  man  of  vigorous  facul- 
ties, a  mind  fervid  and  vehement,  fupplied 
by  inceflant  and  unlimited  enquiry,   with 
wonderful  extent  and  variety  of  knowledge, 
which  yet  had  not  oppreffed  his  ima^nation, 
nor  clouded  his  perfpicacity.     To  every  work 
he  brought  a  memory  full  fraught  with  a 
fancy  fertile  of  original  combinations,  and  at 
once  exerted  the  powers  of  the  fcholar,  the  . 
reafbner,  and  the  wit.     But  his  knowledge 
was  too  multifarious  to  be  always  exaft,  and 
kis  purfuits  were  too  eager  to  be  always  cau- 
tious.    His  abilities  gave  him  an  haughty 
confidence,  which  he  difdained  to  conceal  or 
mollify;  and  his  impatience  of  oppofition 
difpofed  him  to  treat  his  adverfaries  with  fuch 
contemptuous  fuperiority  as  made  his  readers 
commonly  his  enemies,  and  excited  ag^nft 
him  the  wiflies   of  fome  who  favoured  his 
,caufe,.     lie  feems  to  have  adopted  the  JRoman 
Emperor's  determination,  oderint  dum  metu- 
ant ;  he  ufed  no  allurements  of  gentle  lan- 
guage, but  wifhed  to  compel  rather  than 
perfuade,. 

His  flyle  is  copious  without  felc6lioft,  and 
forcible  without  neatnefs ;  he  took  the  words 
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that  prefented  themfelves:  his  diftJon  ?5 
coarfe  and  impure,  and  his  fentences  are  un- 
meafured. 

He  had,  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  pleaf- 
cd  himfelf  with  the  notice  of  inferior  wits, 
and  correlponded  with  the  enemies  of  Pope. 
A  Letter  was  produced,  when  he  had  per- 
haps himfelf  forgotten  it,  in  which  he  tells 
Concanetiy  that  Milton  borrowed  by  affeSlationy 
Diyden  by  idlenefs^  and  Pope  by  necejfity.  And 
when  Theobald  publifhed  Shakejpeare^  in  op- 
pofition  to  Pope,  the  beft  notes  were  fupplied 
by  Warburton. 

But  the  time  was  now  come  when  War- 
burton  was  to  change  his  opinion,  and  Pope 
was  to  find  a  defender  in  him  who  had 
contributed  fo  much  to  the  exaltation  of  his 
rival. 

The  arrogance  of  Warburton  excited  againft 
him  every  artifice  of  offence,  and  therefore 
it  may  be  fuppofed  that  his  union  with  Pope 
was  cenfured  as  hypocritical  inconftancy ; 
but  furely  to  think  differently,  at  different 
times,  of  poetical  merit,  may  be  eafily  al- 
lowed. 
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lowed.  Such  opinions  are  often  admitted, 
and  difinifled,  witliout  nice  exammation. 
Who  is  there  that  has  not  found  reafon  for 
changing  his  mind  about  queilions  of  greater 
importance  ? 

Warburton,  whatever  was  his  motive, 
undertook,  without  iblicitaticm,  to  refcue 
Pope  from  the  talon^  of  Croufaz,  by  freeing 
him  from  the  imputation  of  favouring  fatali- 
ty, or  rejc6iing  revelation ;  and  from  month 
to  month  continued  a  vindication  of  the  Ejfay 
m  Man,  in  the  Uterary  joumal  of  that  time 
called  Hbe  Republick  of  Letters. 

Pope,  who  probably  began  to  doubt  the 
tendency  of  his  own  work,  was  glad  that  the 
pofitions,  of  which  he  perceived  himfelf  not 
to  know  the  full  meaning,  could  by  any 
mode  of  interpretation  be  made  to  mean 
well.  How  much  he  was  pleafed  with  bis 
gratuitous  defender,  the  fedlowing  Letter 
evidently  (hews : 

"  SIR,  March  24>  1743. 

^*  I  have  juft  received  from  Mr.  R.  two 
*^  more  of  your  Letters.   It  is  in  the  greateft 
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hurry  imaginable  that  I  write  this ;  but  I 
cannot  help  thanking  you  in  particular 
for  your  third  Letter,  which  is  fo  extreme- 
ly clear,  fhort,  and  full,  that  I  think  Mr* 
Croulaz   ought   never  to    have    another 
anfwer,  and  deferved  not  fo  good  an  one. 
I  can  only  fey,  you  do  him  too  much 
**  honour,  and  me  too  much  right,  fo  odd 
as  the  expreffion  feems;   for  you  have 
made  my  fjrftem  as  clear  as  I  ought  to  have 
done,  and  cduld  not.     It   is   indeed   the 
fame  fyftem  as  mine,  but  illuftrated  with 
a  ray  of  your  own,  as  they  fay  our  natural 
body  is  the  fame  ftill  when  it  is  glorified. 
I  am  furc  I  like  it  better  than  I  did  before, 
^^  and  fo  will  every  man  elfe.  I  know  I  meant 
"  juft  what  you  explain ;  but  I  did  not  ex-p 
plain  my  own  meaning  fo  well  as  you. 
You  underftand  me  as  well  as  I  do  myfelf ; 
I  **  but  you  exprels  me  better  than  I  could 

exprefs  myfelf.  Pray,  accept  the  fincereft 
acknowledgements.  I  cannot  but  wifh 
**  thefe  Letters  were  put  together  in  on^ 
Book,  and  intend  (with  your  leave)  to 
procure  a  tranflation  of  part,  at  leaft,  of  all 
tt  of  them  into  French;  but  I  jfhall  not  pro- 
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*'  ceed  a  ftep  without  your  confent  and  opi- 
"  nion,  &c." 

By  this  fond  and  eager  acceptance  of  an 
exculpatory  comment,  Pope  teftified  that, 
whatever  might  be  the  feeming  or  real  im-^ 
port  of  the  principles  which  he  had  received 
from  Bolingbroke,  he  had  not  intentionally 
attacked  religion ;  and  Bolingbroke,  if  he 
meant  to  make  him  without  his  own  con- 
fent an  inftrument  of  mifchief,  found  him 
now  engaged  with  his  eyes  open  on  the  fide 
of  truth. 

It  is  known  that  Bolingbroke  concealed 
from  Pope  his  real  opinions.  He  once  dif- 
covered  them  to  Mr.  Hooke,  who  related 
them  again  to  Pope,  and  was  told  by  him 
that  he  muft  have  miftaken  the  meaning 
of  what  he  heard  -,  and  Bolingbroke,  when 
Pope's  uneafinefs  incited  him  to  defire  an  ex- 
planation, declared  that  Hooke  had  mifundcr  j 
flood  him. 

Bolingbroke  hated  Warburton,  who  had 
drawn  his  pupil  from  him;  and  a  little 
bcfcyjp  Pope's    death  they    had  a   difpute, 

from 
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from  which  they  parted  with  mutual  a-* 
verfion. 

From  this  time  Pope  lived  in  the  clofell 
intimacy  with  his  commentator,  and  am- 
ply rewai*ded  his  kindnefs  and  his  zeal; 
for  he  introduced  him  to  Mr.  Murray,  by 
whole  intereft  he  became  pr^cher  at  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  and  to  Mr.  Allen,  who  gave  him 
his  niece  and  his  eftate,  and  by  confequcnce 
a  bifhoprick.  When  he  died,  he  left  him  the 
property  of  his  works ;  a  legacy  whidi  may 
be  reafonably  eftimated  at  four  thou&nd 
pounds. 

Pope's  fondnefs  for  the  Ejfay  on  Man  ap- 
peared by  his  defire  of  its  propagation.  Dob- 
fon^,  who  had  gained  reputation  by  his  verfion 
of  Prior's  Solomon^  was  employed  by  him  tp 
tranflate  it  into  Latin  verfe,  and  was  for  that 
purpofe  fome  time  at  Twickenham ;  but  he 
left  his  work,  whatever  was  the  reafon,  un- 
finifhed;  and,  by  Benfon's  invitation,  under- 
took the  longer  talk  of  Paradife  Loft.  Pope 
then  defired  his  friend  to  find  a  fcholar  who 
fhould  turn  his  Eflay  into  Latin  profe;  but 
no  fuch  performance  has  ever  appeared.  ^^  ^ 
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Pope  lived  at  this  time  among  the  greats 
with  that  reception  and  refpeft  to  which  his 
works  entitled  him,  and  which  he  had  not 
impaired  by  any  private  mifcondu£l:  or  fafti-^ 
ous  partiality.  Though  Bolingbroke  was 
his  friend,  Walpole  was  not  his  enemy ;  but 
treated  him  with  fo  much  confideration  as,  at 
his  requeft,  to  folicit  and  obtain  from  the 
French  Minifter  an  abbey  for  Mr.  Southcot, 
whom  he  conliderecj  himfelf  as  obliged  to  re- 
ward, by  this  exertion  of  his  intereft,  for  the 
benefit  which  he  had  received  from  his  at- 
tendance in  a  long  illnefs. 

It  was  faid,  that,  when  the  Court  was  at 
Richmond,  Queen  Caroline  had  declared  her 
intention  to  vifit  him.  This  may  have  been 
only  a  carelefs  efFufion,  thought  on  no  more: 
the  report  of  fiich  notice,  however,  was  foon 
in  many  mouths ;  and,  if  I  do  not  fofget 
or  mifapprehend  Savage's  account.  Pope,  pre- 
tending to  decline  what  was  not  yet  offered; 
left  his  houfe  for  a  time,  not,  I  fuppofe,  for 
any  other  reafon  than  left  he  fhould  be  thought 
to  ftay  at  home  in  expeftation  of  an  honour 
which  would   not  be  conferred.     He  was 

therefore 
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therefore  angry  at  Swift,  who  reprefents  hiitt 
as  refujing  the  vifits  of  a  ^eerty  becaufe  he 
knew  that  what  had  never  been  offered,  had 
never  been  refufed. 

Befide  the  general  fyftem  of  morality  flip- 
pofed  to  be  contained  in  the  EJfay  on  Man^  it 
was.  his  intention  to  write  diftinft  poems  up- 
on the  different  duties  or  conditions  of  life  y 
one  of  which  is  the  Epiftle  to  Lord  Bathurfl: 
(1733)  on  the  Ufe  of  Riches y  a  piece  on  which 
he  declared  great  labour  to  have  been  be- 
flowed  *. 

Into  this  poem  fome  incidents  are  hiflori- 
cally  tlarown,  and  fome  known  characters 
are  introduced,  with  others  of  which  it  is 
difficult  to  fay  how  far  they  are  real  or  fifti- 
tious  ;  but  the  praife  of  Kyrl^  the  Man  ofRofs^ 
deferves  particular  examination,  ^who,  after 
a  long  and  pompous  enumeration  of  his 
publick  works  and  private  charities,  is  faid  to 
have  diffufed  all  thofe  bleffings  irovafive  hun^ 
dred  a  year.  Wonders  are  willingly  toldy 
and  willingly  heard.    The  truth  is,  that  Kyrl 

*  Spencc* 
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was  a  man  of  kriowh  integrity,-  artd  aftive 
teiievolence,  by  whofe  folicitation  the  wealthy 
were  perfuaded  to  pay  contributions  to  his 
Charitable  fcheniesi  5  this  ihfluelice  he  obtain- 
ed by  an  example  of  liberality  exerted  to  the 
trtmoft  extent  of  his  power,-  and  was  thus 
enabled  to  giveinore  than  he  had.  This  ac- 
count Mr.  /^jfiffar::  received^  from  the  minifter 
of  the  place j  aiid  I  have  preferved  it,  that 
thepraife  of  a  good  man  being  made  more 
credibte,  may  be  more  folid.  Narrations  of 
romafttick  andrinqjradlicable  virtue  will  be 
read  with  wonder^  but  that  which  is  unat- 
tenable  is  recommended  in  vain ;  that  good 
may  bfe  endeavoured,'  itmuft  be  fhewn  to  be 
poffible.  '     .  •       '  .  •     :        : 

This  is  the  only  piece  in  which  the  author 
Has  given  a  hint  6f  his  religion;  by  ridicu- 
ling the  ceretnony  of  burning  the  pope,  and 
by  mentioning  with  fome  indignation  the  in- 
fcription  on  the  Monument. .    • 

When  this  poeni  was  firft  publifhed,  the 
dialogue,  having  no  letters  of.  direftion,  was 
perplexed  and  obfeure.  Pope  feems  to  have 
written  with  no  very  diftinft  ideat;  for  he 

Vox.  IV.  I  calls 
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calls  that  an  Epifili  to  Batbutji^  in  which  Ba^ 
thurfl:  IS  mtrcduced  as  fpealdng/ 


•  r 


He  afterwards  (1734)  inlbibcd  ta  LonI 
Cobham  his  CbaraSkn  (f  Mra;  written  with? 
clofe  attention  to  the  operations  of  the  mind 
and  modifications  of  life.  In  this  poem  he 
has  endeavoured  to  eftablifh  and  exemplify, 
his  favourite  theory  of  x!^  Ruling  Pq/JtoHy  hy 
which  he  means  an  origind  direilion  of  dc- 
fire  to  ibmc  particular  objeft,  an  innate  af*» 
fefbion  which  gives  all  aftibii  a  determinate 
smd  invariable  tendency,  ^d  operates  upon 
the  whole  fyftem  of  life,  either  openly,  or 
more  fecr^y  by  the  intervention  of  fome  ac-^ 
cidental  or  fubordinate  propenfion. 

Of  any  paffion,  thus  innate  and  irrefifti- 
blc,  the  exigence  may  reafbnably  be  doubted4 
Human  chara^ers  are  by  no  nieans  cofiftant; 
men  change  by  chaise  of  j^ce,  of  fortune, 
of  acquaintance ;  he  who  is  at  cme  time  a 
lover  of  pleafure,  is  at  another  a  lover  of 
money.  Thofe  indeed  who  attain  any  excel- 
lence, commonly  ipend  life  in  one  purfuit  y 
for  excellence  is  not  often  gamed  upcm  eafier" 
terms.    But  to  the  particular  j^cies  of  ex^ 

cellence 


p  o  P  hi  us 

CeUeiice  men  are  direftedi  not  by  axkzkea- 
4WJL  planet  or  ^domnm^  humour,  but 
]ff  th€  firft  book  which  they  read,  ibme  early 
c<mvqfation  which  they  heard^  or  fome  acci^ 
dent  which  excited  ardour  and  emulatioiii 

it  milA  be  it  leaft  isdlowed  that  this  ruiing 
PqUum^  antecedent  to  reafbn  and  obfervation, 
mnft  have  an  objeft  independent  on  human 
contrivance ;  for  there  can  be  no  natural  de^ 
fire  of  artificial  good.  No  man  therefore  can 
be  born,  in  the  ftrift  acceptation,  a  lover  of 
money  $  for  he  may  be  bom  where  money 
does  liot  exift  j  nor  can  he  be  bom,  ih  a  moral 
fenfe^  a  lover^  of  his  country  j  for  fociety^ 
politically  regulated,  is  a  ftate  contradiftin- 
guiflied  from  a  ftate  of  nature  j  and  any  at- 
tention to  that  coalition  of  interefts  which 
makes  the  hapj^uefs  of  a  country^  isppiTibl^ 
only  to  thofe  whom  enquiry  and  reflexion 
have  enabled  to  comprehend  it. 

This  dofl^rme  i*  in  itfelf  pertticious  as  well 

as  felfe :  its  tendency  i&  to  produce  the  bdief 

of  a  kind  of  moral  preddtinadoft,  or  ovei;* 

ruling  principle  which  cannot  be  refiftedj  he 

^tax  admits  it,  is  prq^ared  to  comply  with 

1  2  every 
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every  dcfife  that  caprice  or  6pf>orftiftity  ftialT 
excite,  and  to  flatter  himielf  that^he  fabnuts 
only  to  the  lawful  dbminioit-  df  Nature,  ti> 
obeying  the  refiftlefe  authofky  of  his  riding 
Pajjion.         '  .    '.    . .      . 

Pope  has  formed  his  theory  with  lb  little 
Ikill,  that,  in  the  examples  by  which  he  il- 
luftrates  and  confirms  it,  he  has.  confounded 
paflions,  appetites,,  and  habits. 

.  to  tfte  CharaSfers  of  Men  he  added  foon 
after,  in  an^  Epiftle  fuppofed  to  have  been  ad-- 
drefled  to  Martha  Blount,  but  which  the  laft: 

edition'  has  taken  from  her,  the  CharaBers  of 

k,  ■  »  • 

Women.  Tfiis  poem,  whic^  was  laboured'with 
great  diiigerice,  and  in  the  author's  opinion 
with  great  fuccefs,  was  neglected  at  its  firft 
pUblicatipn,  as  the  commentator  fuppofes, 
be^auie  thef  publick  was  informed  by  an  ad- 
vertifement,  that' it  contained  no  CharaSier 
drawn  from  the  Life ;  an  aflertion  which  Pope 
probably  did  not  expe6l  or  wifh  to  have  been 
believed^  and'^hich  he  foon  gave  his  rieaders 
fiifRcieht  reafon  to  diftrtift,  by  telling  them' 
ih^a  note,  that  the  work  Was  imperfeft,  be- 
catife  part  of  iiis'lubjed  was'  t^ice  too  high  to 
be  yet  expofed; '  ^-••'    7  ^-    ••  -'^-• 

The 
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The  time  however  foon  came,  in  which  it 
was  fafc  to  difplay  the  Dutchefs  of  Marlbo- 
rough under  the  name  of  Atoffa ;  and  her 
charafter  was  inferted  wkh  no  great  honour 
to  the  writer's  gratitude* 

He  publifhed  from  time  to  time  (between 
1730  and  1740)  Imitations  of  different  po- 
ems of  Hoi-ace,  generally  with  his  name^ 
and,  once  as  was  fufpefled  without  it.  What 
he  was  up^  moral  principles  alhamed  to  o  wn^ 
Tie  ought  tp  l^^ve  fuppreffed.  Of  thefe  pieces 
it  is  ufelefs  to  fettle  the  dates,  as  they  had 
feldom  much  relation  to  the  times,  and  per- 
Jiaps  had  been  long  in  iiis  han4s. 

This  mode  of  imitation,  in  whidh  the  an- 
dents  are  famUiarifed,  by  adapting  their  fen- 
.dments  itp  modern  topicks,  by  making  Horace 
.fay  of  Shakfpeare  wh^t  he  originally  faid  of 
Ennius^  and  accommodating  his  iatires  on 
Pantolabus  and  Nomentanus  to  the  flatterers 
and  prodigals  ^pf  pur  own  time,  was  firft  pracr 
tiled  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  by 
.Oldham  ^d  Rochefter,  at  leaft  I  remember 
fio  inftances  more  ancient.    It  is  a  kind  of 

I  3  middle 
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middle  compo(itio|i  between  tranitation  an4 
Dii^iul  deiign>  which  plea^s^  when  the 
th6ughts  are  uaei^pe^edly  apt>licahle,  ^  the 
paralldb  Iwky.  It  feems  to  have  been  Pope's 
fevQurite  amitifement ;  fw  he  has  parried  it 
further  than  any  former  poet* 

He  publifhed  likewife  a  revival,  «i  fmppther 
numbers,  pf  Dr.  Donne's  Satires,  which  was 
recprnmeBided  to  him  by  the  Duke  pf  Shrewf^^ 
bury  and  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  They  made 
no  grea|:  impreflion  on  the  public|c.  Pope 
feems  to  have  known  their  imbccillity,  and 
.therefore  fupprefied  them  while  hg  was  yet 
contending  to  rife  in  reputation^  but  ven^ 
tuitd  theni  when  he  thought  their  deficien- 
cies more  likely  to  be  imputed  to  Donne  thai; 
to  himfelf. 

The  Epiftle  to  Dr,  Arbuthnot,  which  {feems 
to  be  derived  in  its  firft  defign  from  Boikaii'^ 
Addtiefs  afon  EJprif^  was  puHilhed  in  Janu- 
ary 1735,  about  a  month  before  the  death  of 
him  to  whom  it  is  infcribed.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  either  honour  or  pleafure  fhouM 
have  been  miffed  by  Arbuthnot ;  a  mftn  efti- 
mable  for  his  learning,  amiable  for  his  life, 

^iid  venerable  for  his  piety. 

Arbuth^ 
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Arbuthnot  was  a  map  of  great  compre- 
heniion,  ikilful  in  his  profeflion,  veried  in 
tiie  iciences,  acquainted  with  ancient  Gtera-* 
ture,  and  able  to  animate  his  mafs  of  know* 
kdge  by  a  bright  and  a£live  ima^biation ;  a 
fcholar  with  great  brilliancy  of  wit ;  a  wit, 
who,  in  the  crowd  of  life,  retained  and  di^co* 
vered  a  noble  ^dour  of  religions  zeaL 

In  this  poem  Pope  ieems  to  reckon  with 
the  publick.  He  vindicates  himfelf  from  cen* 
fures ;  and  with  dignity,  rather  than  arro^ 
gance,  enforces  his  own  claims  takindnels 
and  reipeft.  . 

Into  this  poem  are  interwoven  feveral  pa- 
ragraphs  vfrhith  had  been  before  printed  as  a 
ftagrrient,  and  among  them  the  latiHcal  lines 
Upon  Adififon,  of  which  the  ^sili  couplet  has 
been  twice  correfted.     It  was  at  firft. 

Who  would  not  imile  if  fuch  a  man  there  be  ? 
Who  would  not  laugh  if  Addiion  were  he  ? 

Then, 

i 

I  Who  would  not  grieve  if  fuch  a  man  there  be?  | 

Who  would  not  laugh  if  Addifon  were  he  ? 

I  4  At 
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At  iaft  it  is. 


.»  J 


Who  but  muft  laugh  if  fuch  a  man  there  be  ? 
Who  would  not  weep  if  Atticus  were  he  ?  ' 


■^  ^*    -^ 


"  He  was  at  this  time  at  open  war  with  Lord 
Hervey,  who  had  diftiri^iiiftied  •  himfelf  as  a 
fteady  adherent  to  th?  Miniftry ;  and,  being 
offended  with  a  contemptuous'  anfv^^er  to  one 
qf .  his  pamphlets,  had  fummoned  Pulteney 
to  a  duel,  .  Whether  he  oi*  ?ope  made  the 
firft  attacic,  perhaps  cannot ,  now  be  eafily 
known :  he  had  written  an  inveftive  againft 
Pope,  whom  he  calls.  Hard  as  thy  hearty  and 
as  thy  birth  obfcure  s  and  hints  that  his  father 
yvas  a  hatter.  To  this  Pope  \yrpte  a  reply  in 
verfe  and  profe :  the  verfes  are  in  this  poem ; 
and  the  profe,  though  it  w^js  iieyer  fent,  i§ 
printed  amoijig  hisXetters,  but  to  a  cool  reader 
of  the  prefent  tim?  exhibits  nothing  but  a  i^^ 
dious  malignity. 

His  lafl:  Satires^  of  the  general  kind,  were 
two  dialogues,  named  from  the  year  in  which 
thiey  were  publifhed  Seventeen  Hundred  an4 
^hirty-eighfy  Irithefe poems  mahy  arepraifecl 
and  many  are  reproached.     Pope  was  then 

entangle4 
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entangled  in  the  oppofition;  a  follower  of 
the  Prince  of  Wq^^s,  who  dined  at  hjs  houfe, 
?ind  the  friend  of  many  who  obftru£lpd  and 
cenfur^l  the  conduct  of  the  Minifters,  His 
political  partiality  was  too  plainly  fhewn ;  he 
forgot  the  prudence  with  which  he  paffed,  in 
his  ewUer  yearsj  uninjured  and  unoffending 
through  much  more  violent  cbnflifts  of 
fafikion. 

In  the  firft  dialogue,  having  an  opportu- 
nity of  praifing  Allen  of  Bath,  he  afked  his 
leave  to  mention  him  as  a  man  not  illuftrious 
by  any  merit  of  his  anceftors,  and  called  him 
in  his  verfes  Inv-born  Allen.  Men  are  feldom 
fatisfied  with  praife  introduced  or  followed  by 
any  mention  of  defe6l.  Allen  feems  not  to 
have  taken  any  pleafure  in  his  epithet,  which 
was  afterwards  foftened  into  humble  Allen. 

In  the  fecond  Dialogue  he  took  fbme  liberty 

with  one  of  the  Foxes ^  among  others ;  which 

jR?Ar,  in  a  reply  to  Lyttelton,  took  an  oppor- 

timity  of  repaying,  by  reproaching  him  with 

the  f riendfliip  of  a  lampooner,  who  fcattered 

his  ink  without  fear  or  decency,  and  againft 

whom  he  hoped  the  refentment  of  the  Legilla- 

f  \jre  would  quickly  be  difcharged. 

-        '  About 
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About  this  time  PituI  Whitehead,  a  fmafl 
poet,  was  fumrtioned  before  the  Lords  for  a 
poem  calfcd  Manners y  togethei'  with  Dodfley 
tub  publifher^  Whitehead,  who  huftg  loofe 
tipon  fociety,  fculked  and  efcaped  ^  but 
ENDddey's  fhc^  and  family  made  his  appear-* 
affvce  neceiiary^  He  wa^,  however,  iooiidif^ 
imil^ ;  and  the  whole  procefs  was  probably 
intended  rather ,  to  intimidate  Pope  than  to 
punifti  Whitehead^ 

Pope  never  afterwards  attempted  to  joiil 
the  patriot  with  the  poet,  nor  drew  his  pen 
upon  ftatefmen-  That  he  defifted  from  his 
attempts  of  reformation  is  imputed,  by  his. 
commentator,  to  his  .defpair  of  prevailing 
over  the  corruption  of  the  time.  He  was  not 
likely  to  have  been  ever  of  opinion  that  the 
dread  of  his  latire  Would  countervail  the  love 
of  power  or  of  money;  he  pleafed  himfclf 
with  being  important  and  formidable,  and 
gratified  fometimes  his  pride,  and  fometimqs 
Jiis  refentmcnt;  till  at  laft  he  began  to 
think  he  fhould  be  more  lafe,  if  ][ie  were 
•jefs  bufy* 


L  <  <. » 
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TPhe  Memoirs  (fScrihlerus^  publifhed  about 
this  time,  extend  only  to  the  firft  book  of  a 
work,  projected  in  concert  by  Pope,  Swift, 
and  Arbuthnpt,  vy^ho  ufed  to  meet  in  the 
tifne  of  Queen  Anne,  and  denominated  tliem-f 
^1^^  the  Scriklerus  Club,  Their  purpofe 
was  to  cenfore  the  abtifes  of  kaming  by  9 
fi6Hticm$  Life  of  an  infetuate4  Scholar.  Thejr 
were  dilperfed ;  the  de^gn  was  never  com- 
plete!;  and  Warburton  laments  its  mifcar^ 
fiage,  as  an  event  very  difaftrons  to  pdite 
Jetters, 

If  the  whole  may  be  eftiraated  by  this  fpe- 
fimen,  which  feems  to  be  the  produ^ion  of 
Arbuthnot,  with  a  few  touches  |>erhaps  by 
Pope,  the  >yant  of  more  will  not  be  much  la- 
mented }  for  the  folhes  which  the  writer  li- 
liicules  are  fo  little  prafHfed,  that  they  arc 
not  known :  nor  can  the  fatire  be  underftood 
but  by  the  learned :  he  raifes  phantoms  of 
abiurdity,  and  then  drives  them  away.  He 
cures  difeafes  that  were  never  felt. 

For  this  reafon  the  jdint  produftion  of 
three  great  writers  has  never  obtained  any 

notice 
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notice  from  mankind ;  it  has  been  little  read, 
or  wheri  read  has  been  forgotten,  as  no 
man  could  be  wifer,  better,  or  merrier,  by 
reniembering  it 

The  deiign  cannot  boaft  of  much  origina* 
Uty ;  for,  befides  its  general  refemblance  to 
Don  ^ixotey  there  will  be  found  in  it  parti- 
4:uiar  imitatijH*s  of  the  Hiflpry  of  Mr.  Oufie. 

.  Swift  carried,  {q  much  of  it  into  Ireland  as 
Supplied  him  with  hints  for  his  Travels  ^  and 
with  thofe  the  world  might  have  been  con^ 
tented,  though  the  reft  had  been  fupprefled. 

Pope  had  fojj^ht  for  images  and  fentiments 
in  a  region  not  knovsrn  to  have  been  explpred 
by  many  other  of  the  Engliih  writers ;  he 
h^  consulted  the  moden)  writers  of  Latigi 
poetry,  a  clafs  of  authors  whpm  Boileau  en- 
deavoured to  bring  into  contempt,  and  who 
are  top  generally  negle6led.  pQpe,  however, 
was  not  afhamod  of  their  acquaintance,  nor 
ungrateful  fpr  the  advantages  which  he  might 
have  derived  from  it.  A  fmall  feleftion  from 
the  Italians  wha  wrote  ii)  L^tin  had  been 
.pul>lifhed  a.t  London,  about  the  latter  end  of 

the 
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the  laft  century,  1^  a  man  who .  concealed 
Us  name,  but  whom  his  Preface  (hews  to 
have  been  well  qualified  for  his  undertaking. 
This  c(^le6tion  Pope  amplified  by  more  thaii 
half,  and  ( 1740)  publifhed  it  in  two  volumes, 
but  injurioufly  omitted  his  predecelTor's  pre- 
face. To  thefe  books,  which  had  nothing 
but  the  mere  text,  no  regard  was  paid,  the 
authors  were  (till  neglefted,  and  the  editor 
was  neither  praifed  nor  cenfured.- 

He  did  not  fink  into  idlenefs ;  he  had 
planned  a  work,  whichhe  confidercdas-fub- 
fequent  to  his  EJay  on  Mariy  of  wliich  he  has 
given  this  account  to  Dr,  Swift. 


"  March;25,  1736., 

"  If  ever  I  write  any  more  Epiftles  in  verfe, 
'  one  of  them  fhall  be  addrefied  to  you. 
^  I  have  long  concerted  it,  and  begun  it ; 
^  but  I  would  make  what  be^s  your  liame 

*  as  finiihed  as  my  laft  work  ought  to  be, 

*  that  is  to  fay,  more  finifhed  than  any  of 

*  the  reft.    The  fubjeft  is  large,  and  will 

*  divide  into  four  Epiftles,  which  naturally 

*  follow  the  EJfay  on  Man^  viz.    i.  Of  the 
Extent  and  Limits  of  Human. Rcafon  and 

*'  Science, 


«'  Scicttce.  2/  A  View  ^the  ufefuliaiid 
•*  therefore  attainable,  and  K>f  the  unufel^ 
*^  ahd  therefore  unattainabk  Afts.  3.  Oil 
the  Nature,  Ends,  Applicfttion,  and  Ufe 
of  diffibrent  Capacities^  4-  Of  the  Ufe  .q£ 
Learnings  of  the  Science^  of  the  ff^criii 
^^  and  of  /9f7/»  It  will  conclude  with  a 
<^  £itire  againft  the  Mifapplication  of  all  thefe, 
*^  exemplified  by  Piftures,  Charafters,  and 
"  Examples-" 

This  work  in  its  full  extent,  being  now 
affli^led  with  an  afthxna,  and  finding  the 
powers  of  life  gradually  declining,  hehadna 
longer  courage  to  undertake  1  but,  from  the 
materials  which  he  had  provided,  he  added, 
at  Warburton's  re<jueft,  another  book  to  the 
Dundad,  of  which  the  defign  is  to  ridicule 
ftich  ilqdies  as  are  either  hppekfs  or  ujfidefe, 
^s  eijther  purfue  whatt  is  unattainable,  or  what, 
^it  be  attained^  is  of  no  ufe. 

When  this  book  wa$  printed  {iT4i)  the 
hure)  had  been  fer  fome  tiim  upon  iliehead 
ctf  Cibber  j  a  njan  whom  it  cannot  be  fup- 
pefed  that  Pope  could  regard  mth  rtmch 
kifldneii  or  eflemPs  though  in  one  of.  thc^ 
4  Imitations 
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Ifflkadons  cd  Horace  he  has  liberally  enoijgh 
fmkAt^CitrekfsHt/^bmd^  JxxihtDuaciai, 
aoKMig  other  worthidV  fcribblers«  he  had 
menlkiied  Cibbcr ;  v^o^  in  his  Apohgy^  aum,^ 
plams  of  the  great  poet's  iinkindnefs  as  more 
injurious^  becaufe^  &ys  he^  I  never  have  offejsd^ 
tdhim* 

It  might  have  been  expe^ed  that  Pope 
(hould  have  been,  in  fome  degree,  mollified  b/ 
this  fubmiffive  gentlenefs ;  but  no  fuch  con-- 
fequence  appeared.  Though  he  condefcend- 
ed  to  €<»nmend  Cibbei'  once,  he  mentioned 
fcim  irfterwards  contemptuoufly  in  one  of 
hisSstires,  ami  again  in  his  Epiftle  to  Af^ 
bathnoti  and  in  the  fourth  book  of  the 
Hurmjcki  attacked  him  with  aerimimy,  U^ 
which  the  f^rovocaticm  is  not  eafily  diico- 
YcralA^.  Ped^ps  he  imagined  that,  in  ridi-. 
culiiig  the  ir^vreat,  he  fatirifed  thoife  by 
wham  the  laurel  had*been  given,  and  gr^ifi-^ 
ed  that  ambitious  petulance  with  wliich  ho 
a&dled  to  ittfiiJt  the  great- 

*  *     li 

The  feverity  of  this  fatire  left  Cibber  no 
kmger  aiiy  patience.  He  had  coofideo^ 
€nQi%h  in  his  own  pow^s  to  bfdieve  that  bsf 

couM 
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could  difturb  the  quiet  of  his  adverfary,  ami 
doubtlefs  did  not  want  ittftigators^  whoj 
mthout  any  care  about  the  viftory,  defircd 
to  amufe-  thcmfelves  by  looldrig  on  the.  con-' 
teft.  He  therefore  gave  the  towii  a  pam-^ 
phlet,  in  .which  he  declares  his  refolution 
from  that  time  never  to  bear  another  blow 
without  returning  it,  and  to  tire  out  his  ad- 
verfary by  perfeverancfey  if  he  cannot  conquer 
hiin  by  ftrength. 

The  iriceflant  and  uhapfieafable  m^gtiity 
of  Pope  he  imputes  to  a  very  diftant  caufe/ 
After  •  the  ^  7'bree  Hours  afier  Marriage  had 
been  driven  off  the  ftage,  by  the  dfencd 
which  the  lAummy  and  crok:odik  give  thei 
audience,  while  the  exploded  fcerte  was  yei 
frem  in  memory,  it  happened  that  Gibber 
played  Bayes  in  the  Rehearfah,  and*,  as  it  hadr 
been  tifual  to  enliven  the  part  by  the  men- 
tion of  any  recent  theatrical  tranfaftions,  he 
faid,  that  h«  6nce  thought  to  have  intro- 
duced his  lovers  difguifed  in  a  Mummy  and 
a  Crocodile.  "  This,"  fays  he,  "  was  re- 
**  ceived  with  loud  claps,  which  indicated 
"  contem|)t  '^f '  the  play."  Pope,,  who-  ^was 
behind  the  fceheis-,  meeting  him  as  he  le^  the 
-      -    5  ftage. 
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ftage,  attacked  him,  as  he  fays,  with  all  the 
vinileiice  of  a  ff^it  out  ofbisfenfes ;  to  which  he 
replied,  **  that  he  would  take  no  other  notice 
"  of  what  was  faid  by  fo  particular  a  man 
**  than  to  declare,  that,  as  often  as  he  play^ 
"  ed  that  part,  he  would  repeat  the  fame 
"  provocation." 

Me  fhews  his  opinion  to  be,  that  Pope  was 
one  of  the  authors  of  the  play  which  he  fo 
zealoufly  defended;  and  adds  an  idle  ftory  of 
Pope's  behaviour  at  a  tavern- 

The  pamphlet  was  written  with  little  power 
of  thought  or  language,  and,  if  fuffered  to 
remain  without  notice,  would  have  been 
very  foon  forgotten*  Pope  had  now  been 
enough  acquainted  with  human  life  to  know, 
if  his  paflion  had  not  been  too  powerful  for 
his  underftanding,  that^  from  a  contention 
like  his  with  Cibber,  the  world  feeks  nothing 
but  diveriion,  which  is  given  at  the  expence 
of  the  higher  character.  When  Gibber  lam- 
pooned Pope,  curiofity  was  excited;  what 
Pope  would  fey  of  Gibber  nobody  enquired, 
but  in  hope  that  Pope's  afperity  might  betray 
his  pain  and  leffen,  his  dignity. 
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He  fliould  therefore  have  fufFered  the  pam- 
phlet to  flutter  and  die,  without  confefling 
that  it  ftung  him.  The  difhonpur  of  being 
Ihewn  as  Gibber's  antagopift  could  fiever  be 
€ompenfated  by  the  viftory.  Gibber  had 
nothing  to  lofe ;  when  Pope  had  exhaufted 
all  his  malignity  Upon  him,  he  would  rife  in 
the  efteem  both  of  his  friends  and  his  enemies. 
Silence  only  could  have  made  him  defpicable ; 
the  blow  which  did  not  appear  to  be  felt, 
would  have  been  ftruck  in  vain. 

But  Pope's  irafcibility  prevailed, .and  he 
refolved  to  tell  the  whole  Englilh  world  tjhiat 
he  was  at  war  with  Gibber  j  and  to  fliew  that 
he  thought  him  no  common  adverfary,  he 
prepared  no  common  vengeance ;  he  publifli- 
ed  a  new  edition  of  the  DumtaL  in  wliich 
he ,  degraded  "Theobald  from  his  painful  pre- 
eminence, and  entlironed  Cihbir  in  his  ftead. 
Unhappily  the  two  heroes  were  of  oppc^it^ 
charafters,  and  Pope  was  unwilling  to  lofe 
what  he^  had  already  written ;  he  has  there- 
fore depraved  his  poem  by  giving  to  Gibber 
the  old  books,  the  cold  pedantry  and  fluggi^i 
pertinacity  of  Theobald.  ' 
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Po{)e  wai5  ignorant  enough  of  his  own  ih- 

tereft  to  make  another  change,    and  intro-» 

duced  Ofborne  contending  for  the  prize  among 

the  bookfellers.     Ofborne  was  a  man  intirely 

deftitute  of  fhamc,  without  fenfe  of  any  dif- 

grace  but  that  of  poverty.    He  told  toe,  when 

he  was  doing  that  which  raifed  Pope's  re-^ 

fentment,  that  he  (hould  be  put  into  the 

Dunciad;  but  he  had  the  fate  of  Caffandra ; 

I  gave  no  credit  to  his  prediction,  till  in  time 

I  faw  it  accomplifhed.     The  ftiafts  of  fatiri 

were  dire6ted  equally  in  vain  againft  Cibbei* 

and  Olborne ;  being  repelled  by  the  impene* 

trable  impudence  of  one,  and  deadened  by 

the  impaffive  dulnefs  of  the  other.     Pope 

Confeffed  his  own  pain  by  his  anger  \  but  he 

gave  no  pain  to  thofe  who  had  provoked 

him.     He  was  able  to  hurt  none  but  him- 

felf  J  by  transferring  the  fame  ridicule  front 

one  to  another,  he  deftroyed  its  efficacy  j  for^ 

by  (hewing  that  what  he  had  faid  of  one  he 

was  ready  to  fay   of  another,   he  reduced 

himfelf  to   the    infignificance  of  his  own 

magpye,  who  from  his  cage  calls  cuckold  at 

a  venture. 
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Gibber,  according  to  his  engagement,  re- 
paid the  Dunciad  with  another  pamphlet^" 
which.  Pope  faid,  would  be  as  good  as  a  dqfe 
of  hartjhorn  to  him ;  but  his  tongue  and  his 
heart  were  at  variance.  I  have  heard  Mr. 
Richardfon  relate,  that  he  attended  his  father 
on  a  vifit,  when  one  of  Gibber's  pamphlets, 
came  into  the  hands  of  Pope,  who  faid, 
T'hefe  things  are  my  diverfion.  They  fat  by 
him  while  he  perufed  it,  and  faw  his  features; 
writhen  with  anguifh ;  and  young  Richard- 
fon faid  to  his  father,  when  they  returned, 
that  he  hoped  to  be  preferved  from  fuch  di- 
verfion as  had  been  that  day  the  lot  of  Pope. 

From  this  time,  finding  his  difeafes  more 
oppreffive,  and  his  vital  powers  gradually  de- 

* 

clining,  he  no  longer  ftrained  his  faculties 
with  any  original  compofition,  nor  propofed 
any  other  employment  for  his  remaining  Y\(e, 
than  the  revifal  and  correftion  of  his  former 
works ;  in  which  he  received  advice  and  af- 
fiftance  from  War  burton,  whom  he  appears 
to  have  trufted  and  honoured  in  the  highefl 
degree. 

He 
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He  laid  afide  his  Epick  Poem,  perhaps 
without  much  lofs  to  mankind ;  for  his  hero 
was  Brutus  the  Trojan,  who,  according  to  a 
ridiculous  fiflion,  eftabliflied  a  colony  in  Bri- 
tain. The  fubjeft  therefore  was  of  the  fabu- 
lous age ;  the  adtors  were  a  race  upon  whom 
imagination  has  been  exhaufted,  and  atten- 
tion wearied,  and  to  whom  the  mind  will 
not  eafily  be  recalled,  when  it  is  invited  in 
blank  verfe,  which  Pope  had  adopted  with 
great  impirudence^  and,  I  think,  without  due 
confideration  of  the  nature  of  our  language. 
The  fketch  is,  at  leaft  in  part,  preferved  by 
Ruffhead;  by  which  it  appears,  that  Pope 
was  thoughtlefs  enough  to  model  the  names 
of  his  heroes  with  difcordant  terminations 
not  known  in  the  fame  age. 

He  lingered  through  the  next  year;  but 
perceived  himfelf,  as  he  exprefles  it,  going 
down  the  kill.  He  had  for  at  leaft  five  years 
been  afflifted  with  an  afthma,  and  other  dif- 
orders,  which  his  phyficians  were  unable  to 
relieve.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  con- 
fulted  Dr.  Thomfon,  a  man  who  had,  by 
large  promifcs,  and  free  cenfures  of  the  com- 
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mon  pradtice  qf  phyfick,  forced  himfelf  up 
into  fudd?n  reputation.  Thomfon  declaimed 
his  diftemper  to  be  a  dropfy,  and  evacuate4 
part  of  the  water  by  tinfture  of  jalap  ;  but 
confefledthat  his  belly  did  not  fubfide.  Thorn-, 
fon  had  many  "enemies,  and  Pop?  was  per-« 
fuaded  to  difmifs  him. 

While  he  was  yet  capable  of  ^mufement 
and  converfatiqn,  as  he  was  one  day  fitting 
in  the  air  with  Lord  Bolingbroke  and  Lord 
Marchmont,   he  faw  his  favourite  Martha 
Blount  at  the  bottom  of  the  terrace^  ancj 
aiked  Lord  Bolingbroke  to  go  and  hand  her 
up.     Bolingbroke,  .  not    liking   his  errand, 
crofled  his   legs,   and  fat    ftill;   but  Lord 
Marchmont,  who  was  younger  and  Jefs  cap- 
tious, waited  on  the  Lady;  who,  when  hq 
came  to  her,  alked,  fFbaf,  is  be  not  dead  yet? 
She  is    laid  to  have  neglefted  him,    with 
fhameful  unkindnefs,  in  the  latter  time  o£ 
his  decay ;  yet,  of  the  little  which  he  had 
to  leave,  flie  had  a  very  great  part,     Their 
acquaintance  began  early ;   the  life  of  each, 
was  piftured  on  the  other's  mind ;  their  con-r. 
verfgLtion  therefore  was  endearing,  for  when 
they  met,  there  was  an  immediate  coalition 
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of  congenial  notions.  Perhaps  he  confider- 
td  her  unwillingnefs  to  approach  the  cham- 
ber of  ficknefs  as  female  weaknefs,  or  human 
frailty ;  perhaps  he  was  confcious  to  himfelf 
of  peeviihnefs  and  impatience,  or,  though 
he  was  offended  by  her  inattention;  might 
yet  confider  her  merit  as  overbalancing  her 
fault ;  and,  if  he  had  fuffered  his  heart  to 
be  alienated  from  her,  he  could  haVe  found 
nothing  that  might  fill  her  place ;  he  could 
have  only  fhrunk  within  himfelf;  it  was  too 
late  to  transfer  his  confidence  or  fondnefs; 

In  IVfay  1744,  his  death  was  approach** 
ing  *  J  on  the  fixth,  he  was  all  day  delirious, 
which  he  mentioned  four  days  afterwards  a^ 
a  fnfficlent  humiliation  of  the  vanity  of  man ; 
he  afterwards  complained  of  feeing  things 
as  through  a  curtain  j  and  in  falfe  colours ; 
and  one  day,  in  the  prefence  of  Dodfley, 
aflced  what  arm  it  was  that  came  out  from 
the  wall.  He  faid  that  liis  greateft  inconve- 
nience was  inability  to  think. 

Bolingbroke  fometimes  wept  over  him  in 
this  ftate  of  helplefs  decay ;  and  being  told 

*  Spence, 
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by  Spence,  that  Pope,  at  the  intermiflion  of 
his  delirioufnefs,  was  always  faying  fame- 
thing  kind  either  of  his  prefent  or  abfent 
friends,  and  that  his  humanity  feemed  to 
have  furvived  his  ujiderftanding,  anfwered. 
It  hasfo.  And  added,  /  never  in  my  life  knew 
a  man  that  had  Jo  tender  a  heart  for  hi s. parti -^ 
cular  friends^  or  more  general  friendjhip  for 
mankind.  At  another  time  he  faid,  /  have 
known  Pope  thefe  thirty  years y  and  value  my f elf 
more  in  hi^  friendjhip  than-^^his  grief  then  fup- 
prefled  his  voice* 

.  Pop?  ejcpreffed  undoubting  confidence  of 
a  future  ftate.  Being  alked  by  his  friend  Mr, 
Jlooke,  a  papift,  whether  he  would  not  die 
like  his  father  and  mother,  ^nd  whether  a 
prieft  fliQuld  npt  be  called,  he  anfwered,  I 
do  not  think  it  ejjential^  but  it  will  be  very 
right  'y  and  I  thank  you  for  putting  m^  in 
fftind  of  it. 

In  the  morning,  after  the  prieft  had  given 
him  the  laft  facraments,  he  faid,  "  There  is 
^^  nothing  that  is  meritorious  but  virtue  and 
^'  friendfhip,  and  indeed  friendihip  itfelf  is 
1 '  onljr  a  part  of  virtiie," 

He 
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He  died  in  the  evening  of  the  thirtieth  day 
of  May,  1744,  fo  placidly,  that  the  atten- 
dants did  not  difcern  the  exaft  time  of  liis 
expiration.  He  was  buried  at  Twickenham, 
near  liis  father  and  mother,  where  a  monu- 
ment has  been  erefted  to  him  by  his  commen- 
tator, the  Bifhop  of  Glouceften 

He  left  the  care  of  his  papers  to  his  cxe-* 
cutors,  the  Earl  of  Marchmont  and  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  whom  undoubtedly  he  expe6^ed 
t<vbe  proud  of  the  truft,  and  eager  to  extend 
his  fame*  But  let  no  man  dream  of  influ- 
ence beyond  his  life.  After  a  decent  time 
Dodfley  the  bookfeller  attended  one  of  them, 
to  folicit  preference  as  the  publifher,  and 
was  told  that  the  parcel  had  not  been  yet 
infpefted ;  and  whatever  was  the  reafon,  the 
world  has  been  diiappointed  of  what  was  rt^ 
Jerked  for  the  next  age, 

He  loft,  indeed,  the  favour  of  Bolingbroke 
by  a  kind. of  pofthumous  offence.  The  po- 
litical pamphlet  called  The  Patriot  King  had 
been  put  into  his  hands,  that  he  might  pro- 
cure the  impreffion  of  a  very  few  copies,  to 

be 
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be  diftrlbuted  according  to  the  author's  direc- 
tion amon^  his  friends,  and  Pope  affured 
him  that  namore  had  been  printed  than  were 
allowed^  but,  foon  after  his  death,  the  prin- 
ter brought  and  refigned  a  complete  edition: 
of  fifteen  hundred  copies,  which  Pope  had 
ordered  him  to  print,  and  to  retain  in  feeret. 
He  kept,  as  was  observed,  his  engagement  to 
Pope  better  than  Pope  had  kept  it  to  his  friend ; 
and  nothing  was  known  of  the  tranfac- 
tion,  till,  upon  the  death  of  his  employer, 
he  thought  himfelf  obliged  to  deliver  the 
books  to  the  right  owner,  who,  widi 
great  indignation,  made  a  fire  in  his  yard, 
and  delivered,  the  whole  impreffioni  to  the 
jlames. 

.  Hitherto,  nothing  had  been  done  which  was 
not  nEturally  dictated  by  refentment  of  vio- 
lated faith;  tefenttnent  more  acriittonious, 
as  the  violator  had  been  mdrc  Icvcd  or  more, 
trufted-  But  here  the  angef  might  have 
ftopped;  the  injury  was  private,  and  there 
was  little  danger  from  the  example, 

BoHngbrpke,  however,  was  not  yet  fetif'- 
fied ;  his  thirit  of  vengean<^  iiKlted  hktk  to 
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blaft  the  memory  of  the  man  over  whom  he 
kad  wept  in  hb  laft  ftruggles  ;  and  he  em- 
ployed Mallet,  another  friend  of  Pope,  to 
teU  1^  tale  to  the  publick,.  with  all  its  aggra-* 
vations.   Warburton,  whofe  heart  was  warm 
with  his  legacy,  and  tender  by  the  recent  re- 
paration, thought  it  proper  for  him  to  ii^ 
terpofe  j  and  undertook,  not  indeed  to  vindin 
cate  the  aftion,  for  breach  of  truft  has  al- 
ways fomething  criminal,  but  to  extenuate 
it  by  an  apology.     Having  advanced,  what 
cannot  be  denied,  that  moral  oHiquity  h 
made  more  or  lefs  excufable  by  the  motive* 
tliat  produce  it,  he  enquires  what  evil  pur- 
pofe  could  have  induced  Pope  to  break  hi» 
promife.     He  could  not  delight  his  vanity  by 
ufurping  the  work,  which,  though  not  fold 
in  Ihops,  had.  been  Ihewn  to*  a  number  more 
than   fufficient    to    preferve    the    author'^ 
claim  j   he  could  not  gratify  bis  avarice  j 
(pr  hp  cpuld  not  feU  his  plunder  tiU  Bo- 
fingbroke  was  dgad  5  and  even  then,  if  the 
copy  wa9  left  to  another,  liis  frwdwouki 
be  defeated,  aod  if  left  to  hin^Jf,  would 

k  y&l?6« 
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Warburton  therefore  fuppofes,  with  great 
appearance  of  region,  that  the  irregularity 
of  his  conduft  proceeded  wholly  from  his 
zeal  for  Bolingbroke,  who  might  perhaps 
have  deftroyed  the  pamphlet,  which  Pope 
thought  it  his  duty  to  preferve,  even  with- 
out its  author's  approbation^ 

He  brought  Ibmc  reproach  upon  his  own 
memory  by  the  petulant  and  contemptuous 
mention  made  in  his  will  of  Mr.  Allen,  and 
an  afFefted  repayment  of  his  benefaftions. 
Mrs.  Blount,  as  the  known  friend  and  fa- 
vourite of  Pope,  had  been  invited  to  the 
houfe  of  Allen,  where  ftie  comported  herfelf 
with  fuch  indecent  arrogance,  that  ftie  part- 
ed from  Mrs.  Allen  in  a  ftate  of  irreconcile- 
able  diflike,  and  the  door  was  for  ever  barred 
againft  her.    This  exclufion    ftie  refented 
with  fo  much  bittemefs  as  to  refufe  any  le- 
gacy from  Pope,  unlefs  he  left  the  world 
with  a  diiavowal  of  obligation  to  Allen. 
Having  been  long  under  her  dominion,  now 
tottering  in  the  decline  of  life,  and  unable 
to  reiift  the  violence  of  her  temper,  or,  per- 
haps 
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haps  with  the  prejudice  &f  a  lover,  perfuad- 
ed  that  (he  had  fufFered  improper  treatment, 
he  complied  with  her  demand,  and  pol- 
luted his  will  with  jfemale  refentment.  Allen 
accepted  the  legacy,  which  he  gave  to  the 
Hofpital  at  Bath;  obferving  that  Pope  was 
always  a  bad  accoiiiptant,  and  that  if  to 
150/.  he  had  put.  a  cypher  more,  he  had 
come  nearer  to  the  truth. 
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THE  perfon  of  Pojxe  is  well  kna^  not 
^  have  been  formeA  Itxy  the  niceft  mpdeL 
Ite  has,  in  his  account  of  ^  the  LiftkCluh^ 
compared  himfelf  to  a  fpider,  and  is  defcrib- 
ed  as  protuberant  behind  and  before.  He 
is  faid  to  have  been  beautiful  in  his  infancy ; 
but  he  was  of  a  conftitution  originally  feeble 
and  weak ;  and  as  bodies  of  a  tender  frame 
are  eafily  diftorted,  his  deformity  was  pro- 
bably in  part  tlie  efFeft  of  his  application- 
His  ftature  was  fo  low,  that,  to  bring  him 
to  a  level  with  common  tables,  it  was  necef- 
fary  to  raife  his  feat.  But  his  face  was 
not  difpleafing,  and  his  eyes  were  animated 
and  vivid. 

By  natural  deformity,  or  accidental  diftor- 
tion,  his  vital  functions  were  fo  much  dif- 
ord^red,  that  his  life  was  a  long  difeafe.  His 
moft  frequent  aliailant  was  the  headach, 
which  he  ufed  to  relieve  by  inhaling  the 

fteam 
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ftcam  of  coffee,  which  he  very  frequently 
required. 

Mcrfl  of  what  can  be  toM  concerning  his 
petty  peculiarities  was  coratnunicated  by  a 
female  domeftick  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  who 
lai€^  him  perhaps  after  the,  middle  of  life, 
He  was  then  fo.w^  as  to  fts^d,  in  perpetuaf 
need  of  femaie  attendance  3  extremely  &n&-T 
ble  (rf  cold,  {9  that  he  woire  a  kind  of  fi^r 
doublet,  under  a  fhirt  of  very  coarfe  warm 
linen  with  finefleeves.  When  he  rofe,  he 
was  inveftcd  in  boddicemade  of  ftiff  canvafs, 
bemg  fcarce  able  to  hold  himfelf  ereft^.tiU 
they  were  laced,  and  he  then  put  on  a  flan- 
nel waiftcoat.  One  fide  was  contrafted.  His 
legs  were  fo  flender,  that  he  enlarged  their 
bulk  with  three  pair  of  (lockings,  which 
were  drawn  on  and  off  by  the  maid ;  for  he 
was  not  able,  to  drefs  or  undrefs  himfelf,  and 
neither  went  to  bed  nor  rofe  without  help. 
His  wealpFiefs  made  it  very  difficult  for  him 

to  be  dean.    > 

His  hair  liad  fallen  almoft  all  away  j  and 
he  ufed  to  dine  fometimes  with  Lord  Ox- 
ford, privately,  in  a  velvet  cap.    His  drefs 
I  of 
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of  ceremony  was  black,  with  a  tyfe-wig,  an<f 
a  little  fword. 

The  indulgence  and  acconimodation  whkh 
his  ficknefs  required,  had  taught  him  all  the 
impleafing  and  unfocial  qualities  of  a  valetu- 
dinary man-  He  expefted  that  everything 
fliould  give  way  to  his  eafe  or  humour,  as  a 
child,  whofe  parents  will  not  hear  her  cry, 
Jias  an  unrefifted  dominion  in  the  nurfery. 


-     Ceji  que  V  enfant  toujours  eft  bomme^ 
Cefi  que  Vhomme  eft  toujour i.  enfant. 

When  he  wanted  to  fleep  Yic  nodded  in  com-- 
pany  ;  and  once  flumbered  at  his  own  table 
while  tlie  Prince  of  Wales  was  talking  of 
poetry. 

The  reputation  which  his  friendihip  gave, 
procured  him  many  invitations  ;  but  he  was 
a  very  troublefome  inmate.  He  brought  no 
fervant*,  and  had  fo  many  wants,  that  a  nu- 
merous attendance  was  fcarcely  able  to  fiip- 
ply  them.  Wherever  he  was,  he  left  no 
room  for  another,  becaufe  he  exa6led  the 
attention  and  employed  the  a6Kvity  of  the 
whole  family*    His  errands  were  fo  frequent 

and 
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and  frivolous,  that  the  footmen  in  time  avbi<J- 
td  and  negle^bed  him ;  and  the  Earl  of  Ox- 
ford difchargcd  foine  of  the  fervants  for 
their  rdblute  refufel  of  his  meflagcs.  The 
maids,  when  they  had  neglefted  their  bitfi- 
nefs,  alleged  that  they  had  been  .  employed 
by  Mr.  Pope.  One  of  his  conftant  demands 
was  of  coffee  in  the  night,  and  to  the  woman 
that  waited  on  him  in  his  cliamber  he  was 
very  burthenfome ;  but  he  was  careful  to  re- 
compenfe  her  want  of  fleep ;  and  Lord  Ox- 
ford's fervant  declared,  that  in  a  houfe  where 
her  bufinefs  was  to  anfwer  his  call,  fhe  would 
not  afk  for  wages. 

He  had  another  fault,  eafily  incident,  to 
thofe  who,  fuffering  much  pain,  think  them- 
felves  entitled  to  whatever  pleafures  they  can 
ihatch.  He  was  too  indulgent  to  his  appe- 
tite ;  he  loved  meat  highly  feafoncd  and  of 
ftrong  tafte ;  and,  at  the  intervals  of  the 
table,  amufed  himfelf  with  bifcuits  and  dry 
conferves.  If  he  fat  down  to, a  variety  of 
difheis,  he  would  opprefs  his  ftofioach  with 
repledon,  and  though  he  feemed  angry  w^hen 
a  dram  was  off<^ed  him,  did  ;nQt  forbear  to 
drink  it.     Hisftfends,  who  knew  the  avenues 

Vol- IV.  L  to 
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to  his  heart)  psunpered  him  with  prelents  erf 
luxury,  which  he  did  not  fuffer  to  {kmA 
neglected.  The  death  of  great  men  is  not 
always  proportioned  to  the  luftre  of  their 
lives.  Hannibal,  fays  Juvenal,  did  not  perifh 
by  a  javelin  or  a  fword  ;  the  flaughters  of 
Cannae  were  revenged  by  a  ring.  The  death 
of  Pope  was  imputed  by  fome  of  his  friends 
to  a  filver  faucepan,  in  which  it  was  his  de*- 
light  to  heat  potted  lampreys. 

That  he  loved  too  well  to ,  eat,  is  certain  j 
but  that  his  fenfuality  fhortened  his  life  will 
not  be  haftily  concluded,  when  it  is  remem- 
hered  that  a  conformation  fo  irregular  lafted 
fix  and  fifty  years,  notwithftanding  fuch  per- 
tinacious diligence  of  fludy  and  meditation. 

In  all  his  intercourfe  with  mankind,  he 
had  great  delight  in  artifice,  and  endeavour* 
ed  to  attain  all  his  purpofes  by  indireft  and 
urifulpeftcd  methods.  He  hardly  drank  tea 
without  a  jlratagerh.  If,  at  the  hpufe  of  his 
friends,  he  wanted  any  accommodation,  he 
was  not  willing  to  afk  for  it  in  plain  .terms, 
but  wpuld  mention  it  remotely  as  fomething 
convraicnt  \  though,  when  it  was  procured, 

4  \.    h« 
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hk  hm  made  it  appear  for  whofe  fake  it  had 
been  recommdfided.  Thus  he  teized  Lord 
Orrery  till  he  obtained  a  fcreen.  He  prac- 
tif«d  his  arts  on  fuch  fmdl  occaiions,  that 
Lady  Bolingbroke  ufed  to  fay,  in  a  French 
phrafe,  that  be  plaid  the  politman  abtmt  cab^ 
h^ei  ard  tumipi.  His  Unjuftifiable  impref-^ 
fion  of  the  Patrht  Kingy  as  it  can  be  imput- 
ed to  no  particular  motive,  muft  have  pro- 
ceeded from  his  general  habit  of  fecrecy  and 
cunning  \  he  caught  an  opportunity  of  a  fly 
trick,  and  pleafed  h^mfelf  with  the  thought 
of  outwitting  Bolingbroke. 

In  familiar  or  convivial  conver^tlon,  it 
dot.  not  appear  that  he  exceUed.  He  may 
be  faid  to  have  refembled  Dryden^  as  being 
not  one  that  was  dil^inguifticd  by  vivacity  in 
company.  It  is  remarkable,  that,  fo  near 
his  tijiie,  fo  much  fhould  be  known  of  what 
lie  has  writt^,  and  fo  little  of  what  he  has 
laid :  traditional  imempry  retains  no  (allies  of 
raillery,  nor  fentences  of  obfervation;  ijo<- 
thing  either  pointed  or  folid,  either  wife  or 
merry*  On^  apophthegm  oiUy  ftands  upon 
record.  When  an  oJbjeflion  raifed  againft 
Us  jnicription  for  Shak^eare  wa^^  defiended. 

L  2  by 

A 
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by  thie  iddibrffcy  oY  Pntrkil  Ee  rcpliefi-^ 

hfffrif(^'rj^em-^\hkt  he  -l^okild  sdhw  the  puir- 
lifbi^-^ ofki  DilSimdrf'th^  HH&^'^fhe  Hieaniag  of  a 
Jngk  imt^iyifM  not  cf  fiim^wt^ds  put  ugetBer,, 

-  fie  ivas  fretful,  and*  eafily  difjJleafedV  and 
allowed  hlflifelf  to  be  ca^rici6«%  refoitful. 
He  would  fdmetimes  leave  Lord  Oi[&>f d 
fileiitly,  rio  one  could  tell  why,  and  was  tof 
be  courted  baek  ty  more  letters  and  meffiges' 
than  the  f6otmen  wera  Vttll^  to  ^^ariy. 
The  table  was  iideed  irifefled  by  Lady  Mary 
Wortley,  who  was  tife  iriehd  of  Lady  Ox^ 
ford,  and  who,  knowing  his  peevifhnefe, 
(tbuMijy'ftd  ilitfcatiWbi  ttftra^  from  edn- 
fjE^l(^ing  h^m,  til!  their  di§)utes  were  fhaFp;- 
eiied  to  fticfe  aiperity„  feat  oiSfeor  the'fithfei 
(j[\ii«:dd\the  "houfe.  "• 


•    1  ^ 


:*  ~  tit  fOrtieiiMeB  cohdeftended  to  be  ^ufer 
K*4thfairahK  or-  feift446^V-'$ut=^%y  no  dieni-' 

evw  fe^^xiffted^o  feugKter/  .  : 


•  44 


'X3f  hfetfl^yi^ipSg^^^fciri  •fnigiality.'WcB^ 
a  part  efetehUfy  ^  r^itttt-kiBld:  -  'HaviB^<»^* 

\  -  .       2  S  not 
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pjflgngjjyjioufly  j^ejftedj  all  |eiTO)tajtiqn>s  to 
f xpenpe  u^^uitabie  to  Jiis, , fortune. .  .This,gQ^ 
neral  care  mull  be  univerfally  agproved ; 
but  it  fometimes  appeared  in  petty  artifices 
of  parcimoqy,  fuch  a^^the  praftice  q£  writing 
jus  compofitions  on  the  bak:k  of  letters,  as 
may. .b,e i^.  ia .(lip- .iemaimng -Cpp^'of  the 
^a^,  .by  fWc|i,  perhaps  in, ,  five .  y^-s  fivif 
fhiUk^gs.  wej:^^  fave^^  or^  i^  a ,  nijg^af (Uy  re; 
cegtu^  of  ^  his  fxi?n4s.  ^nd,  fcanti^ejfs  of  ^li- 
tertaiament,  ^s,  w\\^  hp.h.ad,  two.guefts  iii 

hisJ^oli^fp,  he. wQul^.f??  ^  ^^PPf^^>  ^  fi^gl? 
pint  upon  the  table ;  ^nd  ,  havin'^'  himlelf 
tajfeft  two/majil  glaffes  ^oiil^  fftircj^  and  fay, 
Gentlemen  J,  Ikave  ypu  toujour  iwin^*,.  Yet  he 
tells  his  friend?,-  that  i^^  i&^i  ^  heart  for  .all,  q 
hoi^e  Jor  .a}W  and^  mhat^er  they  n\ay  thinks  <| 

Jirmfiralf.        '      .    ,, ...  ; .       .       .l 


'  '  •       » 


He  fometimes^.  howevei^,  iiiai:le  a  fplendid 
dinner,  and  is  laid  to  have  wanted  no  part 
of  die  /kill  or  elegance  whifh  fucl^  perform- 
ances require.  That  this  magnificence  fliould 

be  often  difpl^y?4>  t^^^t  obfHnat?  prudence 
with  which  he  pqi^uft^  hi?  affeirs  would 
Got  perrpit;  for  his  revenue,  certain  and 

L  3  cafual, 
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cafual,  amounted  only  to'  about  eight  huh- 
dred  pounds  a  year,  of  which  however  he 
declares  himfelf  able  to  affign  one  hundred 
tod 


Of  this .  fortune,  which  as  it  arofe  from 
publick  approbation  was  very  honourably 
obtained,  his  imaginatipn  feems  to  have  been 

too  full  V  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  man,  fo 

,   .  *  .    .       ...       >  ^ .  .-^ 

well  entitled  tQ  notice  by  h;s  witj^  that  ever 
delighted  fo  niuch  in  talking  of  his  money^ 
In  his  Letters,  and  in  his  Poems,  his  garden 
^nd  bis  grotto,  his  quincunx  and  his  vines, 
or  fome  hints  of  his  opulence,  are  always  to 
be  found.  The  great  topick  of  his  ridicule 
is  poverty ;  the  crimes  with  which  he  re- 
proaches his  antagonifts  are  their  debts,  their 
habitation  in  the  Mint,  and  their  want  of  a 
dinner.  He  feems  to  be  of  an  opinion  not 
very  uncommon  in  the  world,  that  to  want 
money  is  to  want  every  thing. 

Next  to  the  pleafure  of  contemplating  his 
pofleflions,  feems  to  be  that  of  enumerating 
the  men  of  high  rank  with  whom  he  was 
acquainted,  and  whofe  notice  he  loudly  pro- 
claims  not  to  have  been  obtained  by  any 

pjraftices 
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praflkres^  of  meannefs  or  fervility  5  a  boaft 
which  was  never  denied  to  be  true,  and  to 
which  very  few  poets  have  ever  afpired. 
Pope  never  iet  his  genius  to  fale ;  he  never 
flattered  thole  whom  he  did  not  love,  or  praifed 
thofe  whom  he  did  not  cfteem.  Savage  how- 
evei-  remarked,  that  he  began  a  little  to  relax 
his  dignity  when  he  wrote  a  diftich  for  bis 
Hi^bnep*s  dog. 

His  admiration  of  the  Great  feems  ta  have 
increafcd  in  the  advance  of  life.  He  pafied 
over  peers  and  ftatefmen  to  irifcribe  his  Biad 
to  Congreve,  with  a  magnanimity  of  which 
the  praife  had  been  compleat,  had  his  friend's 
virtue  befen  equal  to  his  wit.  Why  he  was 
chofen  for  fo  great  an  honour,  it  is  not  now 
poffible  to  know ;  there  is  no  trace  in  literary 
hiftory  of  any  particular  intimacy  bet?ween 
them  ;  nor  does  the  name  of  Congreve  ap- 
pear in  the  Letters.  To  his  latter  worics, ' 
however,  he  took  care  to  annex  names  dig- 
nified with  titles,  but  was  not  very  happy  m 
his  choice ;  for,  except  Lord  Bathurft,  none 
of  his  noble  friends  were  (uch  as  that  a  good 
man  would  wifti  to  have  his  intimacy  with 
them  knqwn  to  p&fterity ;   he    can  derive 

L  ^  little 
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little  honour:  from  the  notice  of  Col^fa^i^jr 
Burlington^  or  Bolingbroke. 

...  ■ .  •    •        •    ' 

Of  his  facial  qualities,  if:  an  eftimate  be 

made; from  his  ^Letters,  an  opinion  too.  fa^ 
Yourable  cannot  eafily  be  fonped ;  they  exl- 
hibit  a  perpetual  and  tmcloudpd-  effulgence 
of' general  benevolence,  aiid  particular,  fpnd- 
nefs.  There  is  nothing  but  liberslity,  gra* 
titude,  conftancy,  and  tendernefs.  It  has 
been fo  long faid as  to  becommpi%  tfelicvcd, 
Aat  the  ;true  chai;aaers  of  .men,  may  :  l^ 
found  in  their  Letters,  an4  .'that  he  wb^ 
writes  to  his  friend  lays .  l^i^;  heart  op^n  h^^ 
fore  him.  But  'the  truth  ,isj,  that  fuqh  ^erD 
fijaiple  friendftiip^  of  the  Gdjden  A^^  and  ate 
H9W  the  friendft^ips  only  of  children.:  Very 
fyw  caft  bioaft  pf  hearts  which  they  dare  lay 
qpen  to  therafeives,  and  pf  which*  by  what- 
ever accident  exppfed,  :they  dp.  npt  fhun  a- 
d^ftinft  and  continued  vi^w  5 .  aud,  certainly, 
what  we  hide  from  purfelves  we  do  not  fhew 
to  our  friends.  There  is>  indeed^  no  tranf- 
aflipp  which  offers  Ibrpngej  tpjnptations  tp 
fjallacy  and  fophiftication  than  epiftolary  in.- 
tercourfe.  In  the  eagerliefs  ,of .  ccHiverfation 
the  firfl  eipotions  of  th?  mind  often  hn^ft 

out. 
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out,  before  they  are  considered;  in  the  tu;^ 
mult  of  bufinef$>  intiereit  acid  paifion  h^v« 
their  genuine  efFe£l  ^  but  a  friendly  Letter  19 
a  cakn  and  deliberate  performance,  in  the 
cool  of  leifure,  in  the  ftillriefe  of  foUtude, 
and  furely  no  man  fits  down  to  dtpteciate  by 
defign  his  own  charaften 

Friendfliip  has  no  tendency  to  fecure  vera^ 
city ;  for  by  whom  can  a  man  fo  much  wifii 
to  be  thought  better  than  he  is,  as  by  him 
whofe  kindnefs  he  defires  to  ^n  ov  keqp? 
Even  4n  writing  to  the  world  theane  is  lefi 
conftraint;  the  author  i^  not  confronted 
with  his  reader,  and  takes  his  chaaice  of  ap- 
probation among  the  different  dilpofitions  of 
mankind;  but  a  Letter  is  addrefled  to  a 
fingle  mind,  of  which  the  prejudices  and 
partialities  are  known ;  and  muft  tlierefc% 
pleafe,  if  not  by  favouring  them,  by  forbear- 
ing to  oppofe  them, 

To  charge  thofe  favourable  reprefenta- 
tions,  wliich  every  man  gives  of  himfelf, 
with  the  guilt  of  hypocritical  falfliood, 
would  (hew  more  feverity  tlian  knowledge. 
The  Writer  comnionly  believes  himfelf.     Al- 

moft 
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moit  every  man's  thoughts^  while  they  are 
general,  are  right ;  and  moft  hearts  are  pure, 
while  temptation  is  away.  It  is  eaiy  tq 
awaken  generous  fentiments  in  privacy ;  to 
defpife  death  when  there  is  no  danger  >  to 
glow  with' benevolence  when  there  is  nothing 
to  be  given-  While  fuch  ideas  arc  formed 
they  are  felt,  and  felf-love  does  not  fufpeft 
fhe  gkam  of  virtue  to  be  the  meteor  of 
fancy, 

if .  the  Lettcrs^  of  Pope  arc  confidered  mcrcv 
ly  as  compofitions,  tliey  feern  to  be  preme- 
ditated and  artificial.  It  is  one  thing  to  write 
becaufe  there  is  fomething  which  the  mind 
wilhes  to  difcharge,  and  another,  to  folicit 
tlie  imagination  becaufe  ceremony  orvanhy 
requires  fomething  to  be  written.  Pope 
^p^nfeffes  his  early  Letters  to  be  vitiated  with 
affeBatien .  and  ambition  :  to  know  whether 
he  difentangled  himfelf  from  thefe  perverters 
of  epiftolary  integrity,  his  book  and  bis  life 
muft  b?  fef  in  comparifon. 

One  of  Ills  favourite  topicks  is  contempt 
of"  his  ov/n  poetry.  For  this,  if  it  had  been 
feal,   he  would  deferve  no  commendation, 

and 
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and  in  this  he  was  certainly  not  (tncere  i  fcr 
his  high  value  of  himfelf  was  lliflRiciently  oh^ 
fcrved,  and  of  what  could  he  be  proud  bof 
of  his  poetry  ?  He  writes,  he  fays,  when  he 
has  juji  nothing  elfe  to  Jo  y  yet  Swift  com- 
plains that  he  was  never  at  leifure  for  con-^ 
veriation,  hecaufe  \\thad  ahvays  fome  f^ical 
fcbme  in  his  head.  It  was  puhftually  re-' 
quired  that  his  writing-box  mould  be  fet  ujp-^ 
on  his  bed  befdre  he  rofe  5  arid  L5rd  Oxford's 
domeftick  related,  that,  in  the  dreadful  wirw 
ter  of  Forty,  Ihe  was  called  from  her  bod  by 
him  four  times  in  one  night,  fo  iupply  hinJ 
vidth  paper,  left  he  fliould  lofe  a  thought,      - 

He  pretends  infenfibility  to  -cenfiire  arid 
criticifm,  though  it  was  ob^rved  by  all  who 
knew  him  that  everf  pampMet  diftarbed  hi^ 
quiet,  and  that  his  extreriie  irritability  laid 
nim  open  to  J^rp^tual  vex5tl6rt ;  but  he 
wifhed  to  defpife  hiscriticks,  and  therefcMt? 
hoped  that  he  did  defpife  them.         : 

r  - 

As  he  happened  to  live  in  two  reigns  when 
the  Court  paid  little  attention  to  poetry,  he 
nurfed  in  his  mind  a  foolifti  difefteem  of 
Kings,  and  proclaims  that  he  never  fees  Courts. 

Yet 
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y^  aJitedie^  wg^rd  ihewn  hioi.by  the  Prinqp 
cdf  \\^alesi :oRltiie4  Hs  oj^duracy^  ^nd  he  hs^l 
l^t  much  to/fayr  whe^  he  was  a((ked  ky  hi^ 
]^oyal  Ifi^hi^fsa,*  bow  ^^.amid  love .  ^  Prince 
^i^e^  be  difiksd  Kings  f  j 


•i«  . 


^.  IJe  very  frequently  prpfeflfif  contempt  9I 
th«  wQi^,  j^  repsreffnts^^himf^lf  as  loplfing 
0^ .  rji^nl^iKi^ .  fometimes  with  gay  iii4iifeh 
Igsm^^  ^!^n  ^inniets  of  a  hilky:k>  l^bivi  l^i^ 
%i«H99  4^^ti(Hi;  I  ^d  femetimes  with  glooi^^K 
ifi^gmmi.^.  OTf  mp^ersi  more.  )vorttvy 
«f  ha^tfed^^  ofpity..^;Thefewere(Ufpoi&^ 
tions  apg^^si^t^'  cwntef feitad.  How  cqv(14 
he  defpife  thoie  whom  he  lived  by  pleafing, 
m^  G3A  whpie,  ^p^batioQ  his  eifteem  of  hkn- 
^  wa§  ^pi^^rjj^tpd  ?  Why  (hc^ld  lp3  hate 
thoftto  whofe. favour  he  oy^fd  his  honour 
«idhiji:^.?;;Of  things  th^t-. terminate;  i^ 

]b.Qi9i|l1  lif%  ^  world  is  the  proper  judge }  to 
df^^  Its  feitenee,  if  it  lyiere.ppffil?!^  is 
not  juft ;  and  if  it  weire  jijft,  is  ^lot  podSiJblQi 
Pope  was  far  enough  from  this  unreafonable 
temper  5  he  w^$  i^ifHcie»tiy  a.Jool  tQ  Fame^ 
^d  his  fi^ujljt  M1R95 :  tb#t:  he  pretended  to .  ne- 
g^ft  it.  Ris  levity  and  his  fujlpm^ef?,  ^^x^ 
pnly  in  his  Letters  5  he  paffe4  through -com- 
mon 
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mon  life,  fometiincs  vexed,  and  fometimes 
fkiftd,  with  the  2l2^aral  eniotiMis.of  coin- 
mon  men. 

His  fcom  of  the  Great  is  repeated  too 
often  to  be  real ;  no  man  thinks  much  of  that 
which  he  deipifes  i  and  as  falfehood  is  always 
in  danger  of  inconfuftency,  he  makes  it  his 
boafi:  at  another  time  that  he  lives  among 
them. 

\ 

It  IS  evident  that  his  own  importance  fwells 

often  in  his  mind.     He  is  afraid  of  writings 

left  the  clerks  of  the  Poft-office*  fhould  know 

his  fccrets ;  he  has'  many  enemies ;  he  confi-' 

ders  hinifelf  as  '  furrotmded  by  tmiverfal  jea- 

loiily ;  after  many  deaths^  and  mahy  dlfperfiom\ 

t'ljoo'cr  three  of  usy  fays  he;  mayJltUbe  broiigbt 

together ^  not  to  ptot^  but  to  divert  ourfehes^  and 

the  "world  tco^  if  it  pleafes ;  and  they  can  live 

together,  and  Jhew.  what  friends  wits  may  be^ 

fnjpite  '<f  ail  the  fools  in  the  world. '    All*  this 

tvhlte  it  was  likely  that  the  clerks  did  not  know 

his^hand ;  he  certainly  had  no  ftiore  enemies 

iYati  'i  pilblick  tharafter'likfe  his  inevitably 

ixcitfes,*  and  Vith'^  whit 'degree  of  friendiliip 

fli^  wits  inlght  fiVe,'^  very  ?evrWere  To  niuch 

fito^ri§^evertS^^fi^(iu^^^  '    "  -•'■     '      '    -* 
'    *   '  3  Some 
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Some  part  of  this  pretended  difconteht  be 
learned  from  Swift,  and  expreffes  it,  I  thinks 
raoft  frequently  in  his  correfpondence  with 
him^  Swift's  refentment  was  viiireafohable, 
but  it  was  iincere ;  Pope's  was  the  mere  tni- 
mickry  of  his  friend,  a  fiftitious  part  which 
he  began  to  play  before  it  became  him.  Wheit 
he  was  only  twenty-five  years  old,  he  related 
that  a  glut  of  jiudy  and  retirement  bad  thrown 
bim  on  tbe  worlds  and  that  there  was  danger 
left  a  glut  of  the  world  Jhould  throw  him  back 
upon  Jludy  and  retirement.  To  this  Swift 
anfwered  with  great  propriety,  that  Pope 
had  not  yet  either  a6led  or  fuffered  enough  in 
the  world  to  have  become  weary  of  it.  And^ 
indeed,  it  muft  be  fome  very  powerful  reaibn 
that  can  drive  back  to  Iblitude  him  who  has 
once  enjoyed  the  pleafui'es  of  fociety. 

In  the  Letters  both  of  Swift  and  Pope  there 
appears  fuch  narrownefs  of  mind,  as  makes 
them  infenfible  of  any  excellence  that  has 
not  fome  affinity  with  their  own,  and  con- 
fines  their  efteem  and  approbation  to  fo  finall 
a  number,  that  whoever  fhould  form  his 
opinion  of  the  age  from  their  reprefentation^ 

would 
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would  fiippofe  them  to  have  lived  amidft  ig* 
Aaraiice  and  barbarity,  unable  tofindamoi^ 
thdr  contemporaries  either  virtue  or  intelli«- 
gence,  and  perfecut^d  by  tliojTe  that  could  not 
underftand  them. 

When  Pope  mBrmors  at  the  world,  when 
heprofeffcs  contempt  of  fame,  when  he  fpeaks 
of  riches  and  poverty,  of  fuccefs  and  diiap- 
pomtment,  with  negligent  indifference,  he 
certainly  does  not  exprefs  his  habitual  and 
fettled  ientiments,  but  either  wilfully  difguiies 
his  own  character,  or,  what  is  more  likely, 
inverts  himfelf  with  temporary  qualities,  and 
failles  out  in  the  colours  of  the  prefent  mo- 
meni:.  Hk  hopes  and  fears,  hifi  joys  and  for^ 
rows,  a£ted  ftrongly  upon  his  mind  ^  and  if 
he  differed  from  others,  it  was  not  by  care- 
leiTnefs ;  he  was  irritable  and  refentful ;  his 
malignity  to  Philips,  whom  he  had  firft  made 
ridiculous,  and  then  hated  for  beit^  s^gry* 
condnued  too  long.  Of  his  vain  defire  to 
make  Bentley  contemptible,  I  never  heard  anj 
adequate  reafon*  He  was  fometimes  wanton 
in  his  attacks  i  and,  before  Chandos,  Lady 
Wortley,  and  Hill,  was  mean  in  his  retreat- 

The 


>  w  •  t 
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4 

*  » 


The  virtues  vVhioh  fcem  to  have  had  moft 
of  his  affedlion  were  liberality  and  fit^^  of 
Yriendfliip^  in  which  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  was  other  than  he  defcribes  himfelf.  His 
foitune  did  not  fufFer  his  charity  to  be  {plen- 
did  and  dbnfpicuoas ;  but  he  aflifted  Dodfley 
with  a  hundred  pounds,  that  he  might  open 
a  fhop;  and  of  the  fubfcription  of  forty 
;^6unds  a  year  that  he  raifed  for  Savage,  twenty 
were  paid  by  himfelf*  He  was  accufed  of 
loving  montey,  but  his  love  was  eagernefs  to 
gain,  not  folicitude  to  keep  rt. 

In  the  dtties  o^  friendfhip  he  was  zealous 
and  conftant:  his  eaiiy  maturity  of  mind 
commonly  united  him  witli  men  older  than 
himfelf,  and  therefore,  without  attaining  any 
confiderabk  length  of  life,  he  faw  many  comh 
panions  of  his  youtli  fink  into  the  grave; 
but  it  does  riot^pear  that  he  loft  a  fingle 
friend  by  fe<Jldnefs  or  by  injury ;  thofe  who 
bVed  him^bftte,  continue  their  kindnefs. 
His  ungrdt?efUl  ^mention  of  Allen  in  his  will, 
*^s  the  eflfba?  (if  his  adherence  to  one  whorti 
he-iiad  Icriowh  much  k^nger^  ^and-whbhi  he 
naturally  loved  with  greater  fondnefs.     His 

violation 


^ 
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vi[>I^tian  of  the  tiiift  repoied  m  Jiim  by  Bo^t 
fia^itdce  could  hacm  no  mbtixe  ^confiAsnt^ 
^i^tfae.wanneft  ^»£iicm ;  fae-eitkendioogfat 
thfea&ion  fo  near  to  indifferent  that  he  for- 
got it,  or  forlaiukBle  that  tie  expcdied  hi& 
friendtoappiweit.  :; 


'  •■ .  « ^  • 


It  was  reported,  with  fuch  confidence  as 
alnwft ,  to :  enforce  b^cf,  thcat  in.  the  pfipers 
intruded  t6  Imtss^omX^r^  wa&  found  a  deffrri 
H^ory  Life  of  Swift,  whicji,h0l*»l  prepared  i 
sjs-m  }»ilruin#nti0f  vtngeaiisre!  tot  be  ufed^  :t£' 
any.provocatiQn.ihQtild  be  cvec  given.  Aboot- 
this  I  enquired  of  the  Earl  of  Marchmont, 
whp  aiTur^  196- that  no  fuch  piece  was  amopg 
hi» rettmins.  ..  ; 


:  A  ' -  -  -   -  >    I  .  . 

The,rd[|gi(Mi  in  which  he  lived,  and  died- 
was  that  of  the;  Church  of  Rorne^  to  whichi 
in  his  correfpondence  with  Racine  he  profe&S; 
himfelf  a  fincere  adherent.  X^at  he  was  not 
fcrapulou^ly  piovijs  in  fome  part  of  his  life,. 
is  known  by  many  idle  and  indecent  applica7r 
tions  of  fentences  taken  from  the  Scriptures  j^ 
a  mode  of  merriment  which  a  good  man 
(Jreads  for  its  prof;?nenefs,  and  a  witty  man 
difilains  for  its  eafmefs  and  vulgarity.    But 

Vol.  IV.  M  to 
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to. whatei^Lenlovities  hf:  has  hem  bekrayed^  lib 
(bcs  not  appou:.  that  his  {>rmdpks  were  arer 
cctrnipted;  i6r  thtt  he  ever  loft  his  bdief  of 
Rfvelation*  The.  pbfidons  which  he  tnuif* 
mitted  from  Bdihgbroke  he  ie^ns  not  to  have 
underftood,  and  was  pleafed  with  an  inter* 
pretation  that  made  them  orthodox* 

•  •  •  ■ 

A  iqan  of  fuch  exak^  faperiority,  and  fo 
little  modersition,  would  naturally  haveall  his 
ddkiqutinces  ot^enred  and  aggravated ;  th<^ 
who  couM'  jftot  d^iy  that  he  was  excellent, 
would  rgotce  to  find  th«t  he  was  not  perfe  A. 


:  Perhaps  it  may  be  imputed  to  the  linwil- 
lingnefs  with  which  the  fame  man  is  allowed 
to  poflfefs  many  advantages,  that  his  learning 
has  been  depreciated.  He  certainly  was  in 
his  early  life  a  man  of  great  literary  curi<^ty  i 
and  when  he  wrote  his  EJay  on  Criticifm  had, 
for  his  age,  a  very  wide  acquaintance  with 
books.  When  he  entered  into  the  living 
world,  it  (eems  to  have  happened  to  him  as 
to  many  others,  that  he  was  lefe  attentive  to 
dead  matters ;  he  ftudied  in  the  academy  of 
Paracelfus,  and  made  the  univerfe  his  favou- 
rite volume^   He  gathered  his  notions  frcfli 

from 
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frdm  reality,  not  fh»iithe€0|»esof  authors^ 
but  the  oiiginais  of  Nature*  Yet  there  is 
no  reaibn  to  believe  that  literature  ever  loft 
his  efteem;  he  always  profefied  to Icfve  read- 
ing; and  Dobfon,  who  Ipent  fome  time  at 
his  houfe  tranflating  his  EJfay  on  Man^  when 
I  aiked  him  what  learning  he  found  him  to 
^fle^,  anfwered^  More  than  I  expeSted.  His 
frequent  references  to  hiftory,  his  alluiions 
to  various  kinds  of  knowledge^  and  his 
images  felefled  from  art  and  nature,  with  his 
obfervations  on  the  operations  of  the  mind 
and  die  modes  of  life,  Ihew  an  intelligence 
perpctuaUy  on  the  wing,  excurfive,  vigorous, 
wA  diligent,  eager  to  purfue  knowledge,  and 
atten^ve  Xq  r^ain  it, 

From  this  curiofity  ?u-ofe  the  defire  of  tra^ 
veiling,  to  which  he  alludes  in  his  verfes  to 
Jervas,  and  which,  thcHJgh  he  never  found 
an  opportimity  to  gratify  it,  did  jipt  leave 
him  till  his  life  declined^ 

Of  his  intelleftu^  charafler,  the  confti- 
tuent  and  fundamental  principle  was  Good 
Scnfe,  a  jMXimpt  and  intuitive  perception  of 
ecMf(mance  and  propriety.    He  £iw  immedi-* 

M  2  ately, 
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^tidy^of  Id^joi^  GQQicqilibas^r  yftais  was  is& 
be  eho&n^j^d  vidu^.tvi  ho  is^fc£tefAip  ami,  :in 
theivmrks.Q£  jotiifiifs,  ^at  wiis^to/be  fhiimied^ 

•  '>  *  f        '  *       '      ^  i       t 

'*  »    ■•      '    -<s'    .  ....         ^r^^jr        f  f  f « •     •     ,t  i»'i.*      •   *• 

wdl,  b^frdoes  ^lot  incr^  tjjem;  yij^.c(dJjB^ 
few  9i^i*ls  fi^t8:Qw^o|^pi^,  ^  ip^§T. 
ferve%,  %fet3r,;,but  never,,  ^s.,  fyptf^cy. 

•bitious,  .flnd^adyentura^s^  always  invcftigfW:': 

Wg,.al?yay^  Spiring' j  b.;it^o^i^?ftr%f^e^ 
ftiUIoimAg .>..«)  'i^CTKaird,.  iixite.Wgheft 
^igjits  .ftjij.  wi{^^^^  a%ay&i^a:: 

gining  fomething  greater .,th^  4t.lpowSp,.al- 
tvays  endeavouring  more  than  it  can  do. 

To  affifV  thefe  powei's'j^ 'he  is  faid  to  have 
h^d  great  ftrength  and'  exaftnefs  of  memory. 
That  which  he  had  heard  or  read  w^as  not 
cafily  loft ;  and  he  hdd  before'  him .  not  only 
what  his  own  meditatron  fuggefti^d,  but  what 
he  had  found  in  other  writers,  that  might  be 
accommbdated  to  his  prcfent  purpoft." 

^  Thefc  benefits  of  nature,  he  improy^;  by 
iuceffaafc  wA  ^fisveari^  .^^i^ncfc;  -hfi  bR4  ce^ 

.    M  courfe 
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toiirfc  to  erfery^fc5tirce*df'  iritefligence,  and" 
loff Tib  dppbrt'^^  infbrmattiai*  ;'*%c-coii- 
foltei  the  Mhg^^ai^wtir  as  the  deSaj"  he  reaxf 
his  compofitions  to  his  friends,  and  was  ne- 
ver content  with  mediocrity  when  excellence 
cbtiia^e  attained.  "'He  cbnfidered  poeti^  as 
the  -Btifinefs' '  '6K '  liiS  -  life;  and  however  he 
m§A  feefn '  fe  Tatiieftt  -his^  dcciSfpatidh,  he 
followed  It  with'coftftaricy;  to  make  verfes 
was  hls'firft  latlour/'jfcd  td-'iiiSnd  them  was 


Prom  Ms  atteiifioA  to  pdetry  he  was  never 
ffivertcd.  I^  convdrfation  offered  any  thing 
that  could  he  imprbved,  he  committed  it  to 
papei^  ;^  if  a  thought,  or  perhaps  ah  expreffion 
hidrc  ^happy  Aan  was  coinmon,  to&t  to  his 
ftfiikJ,  he  ^ was*  careful  to  write  itV  an  inde** 
pen^ttt  diftieh  was  preferved  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  infertion,  and  fome  little  fragments 
have  been  found  containing  lines,  or  parts  of 
lines,  to  be  wrought  tipori  at  fome  other 
time. 


He  was  one  of  thofe  few  whofe  labour  is 
their  plcafure  :  he  was  never  elevated  to  negli- 
gence, nor  wearied  to  impatience  5  he  never 

M  3  paffed 
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paHed  a  fault  unamended  by  md^rcncc,  noi; 
quitted  it  by  deipak-  Hekboured  his  works 
fffl:  to  g^  reputation^  and  afterwards  to 
keep  it. 

Of  compoiition  there  are  diffi^'oit  m^ods. 
Some  en^loy  at  once  memory  and  invention^ 
and,  with  little  intermediate  uie  of  the  pen, 
form  and  polifli  large  mafies  by  continued 
meditation,  and  write  their  produftions  only 
when,  in  their  own  opinion,  they  have  com- 
pleted them.  It  is  related  of  Virgil,  that  his 
cuftom  was  to  pour  out  a  great  number  of 
verifes  in  tl|e  m»rning,  and  pafs  the  day  ia 
tetrenching  exjoberances  and  correfting  inac-» 
curacies.  ^  The  method  of  Pppe^  as  may  be 
(lolle^ed  from  his  tranflatimi^  was  to  write 
his  firft  thoughts  in  his  firft  woids,  and  gra-^ 
dually  to  amplify,  decorate,  reftify>  and  re- 
fine them. 

With  fuch  faLcuMeSy  and  fuch  difpofitioni^y 
he  excelled  every  other  writer  in  poetical  fru-^^ 
dence ;  he  wrote  in  liich  a  manner  as  might 
expofe  him  to  ^^  hazards.  He  uied  aloioft 
always  the  fame  fabrick  of  verfe ;  an4>.  in- 
deed, by  ihofe  fpw!  eflays  which,  he  mside  of 

5  ^^y 
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Wf  otkef,  6e  did  »o(  entoge  '&s  ^l^taiticMn^ 
Of  this  utufomuty  the  ctttaaA  Wfilif\viimc6 
was  readinefs  and  dexterity.  By  perpetual 
p-aftice,  lAigukge  had  iii  His*  imnd  a  fj^fte- 
inatical  arrangement ;  havihg'always  the  fiimcf 
ufe  for  words,  he  had  words  fo  felefted  andf 
eombined  as  to  be-Tcady  at  his  cdK  Thi» 
increafe  of  facility  he  cohfeflcd  himfelf  tcJ 
have  perceived  in  th«  progrefs  of  his  tranf-*^ 

kftion.  ' 

« 

But  what  was  yet  of  more  importance,  his 
eSufions  were  always  Voluntary,  arid  his  fub- 
jefts  chofen  by  hitolHf;  His  independence 
feau^ed  lurn  from  drudging  at  a  tafk,  smd  la« 
Iboormg  upon  a  barren  topick :  he  never  ex- 
changed praife  for  moiiey,  nor  opened  a  fhop 
of  condolence  or  congratulation.  His  po- 
ttns,  therefore,  were  fcarce  ever  tcmporaiy. 
He  fuifered  coronations  and  royal  riiattiages 
to  pafs  without  a  fong,  and  derived  no  6p- 
pwtunkies  from  recent  events,  or  popularity 
ftom  the  accidental  difpofition  of  his  readers. 
He  was  never  reduced  to  the  Aeceiiity  of  fo- 
liciting  the  fun  to  fhine  upon  a  birth-day, 
of  calling  the  Graces  and  Virtues  to  a  wed- 
ding, or  of  faying  what  multitudes  have  faid 

M  4  before 
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B«l»!x  h^^i^m  ^:  liberty  to  be  fileiy;. 


His  publications  were  for  the  feme  reafon 
never  h^y^v  *^^  f?  faid  to  have  feijt  nK)thijig 
to  the  prefs;  tilJi  )t  had  lain  two  yeajc«  un^cr 
bis  infpe£Hon: :.  it  is  at  leaft  certain*  that  h^ 
yqntured,  iTJottdn^  without  nice  examkiatioii; 
lie  fuffercd^  ,the  tunjult  of  imagination  t<? 
fubfide,  and  the  novelties  of  inventipn  t9 
grow  familiar.    He  knew  that  the  mind  is 

and  didfUQt truft  his firft.f««^dQef^..  ,  |J^,jiron-i 
fiilted  ,  h^s ',  friends,  aad  J^enai .  mtk  j  gietatt 
willin^efs;^^©..  cri^ijQgi,;!., vj^,  what ;  was  of 
more,  inj^o^ance* .  he  ^onfi^ted  hio^elf,:  ^and 
i^  ^^mi^^^.'-^^M^  <>Vn  ju4^e^. , 

.       _  •  r        ! 

,  t  ■'   '     '  ,*,,'-,-    ^  .  .•  f '  .<        -.  '  ('  •  <  >  •      , 

.|le„prpfefle4,  tp.  hive  Ig5^ne4:  his;  poetry 
fropx  J()jfyden^  .whom,  wh^  an/<>pp9l'- 
tuoit^^w^s  grcfen^d,  he  praifed  thfroi^h  hk 
whole  life .  with  unyaj-ipd  litjerality ;  and  *per-^ 
h^s  h^  cl^aradler  may  rec^ve  fome  illu^a*  ^ 
tion^  if  Jie^he.  comparedwth  his  mailer. .    . 


I- 


Int^rity.of  underftanding  and  nicety  trf 

difcaiimejit;  were  not  allotted  in  a  kis  pyo- 

;  4  portion 
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prri&nto  Drydeiithah  to  Pope.'*  ^ctefl5- 
mde  of  Dryden's  tfiind  was  fufffeiently  fliewa 
by  the  difihiffion  of  his  poetical  prejudices, 
and  the  rejeftion  of  unnatural  tho^hts  and 
nigged  numbers.     But  Dryden  never  defired 
to  apply  all  tiie  judgbrtient  that  Tie  had.    He 
wrote,   and  profeflfed '  to  write,  merdy  for 
the  people  J  and  when  he  pleafed  others,  lie 
contested  himfelf.     He  (pent  no  lime  m 
ftruggles  to  roufe  latent  powers ;  he  never 
attempted  to  make  that  better  which  was  al- 
ready  good,  nor  offen  to  menff' what  lie  muft 
hare  imown  to  be  faulty,  '  He  wrote,  as  he 
tejls  us,  with  very  little  corifiHeration  ;  wheii 
occa&m  or  neceffity  called  upon  him,  lie 
poured  out  what  the  ptefent  moment  hap- 
pened to  fupply;  and,  when  once  it  had  paffed 
the  prdky  gefted  it  from  his  mind  5  for  wKca 
he  had  no  pecuniary  intereft,  he  had  no  fur- 
ther folicitude. 

•  *    ■ 

Pope  was  not  content  to  fatisfy ;  he  deCrdI 
to  excel,  and  therefore  always  endeavoured  to 
do  hb  beft :  he  did  not  court  the  candour, 
but  dared  the  judgement  of  his  reader,  and, 
«xpe£iing  no  indulgence  from  others,  he 
(hewed  none  to  himfelf^    He  examined  lines 

and 
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and  words  with  miirate  and  f>un£^Uious  ob^ 
iervation,  and  retouched  every  part  with  in-* 
defatigable  cU%a;Ke,  till  he  had  left  ncnthiiig 
to  be  forgiven. 

For  this  reaibn  he  kept  bis  pieces  veryf 
long  in  his  hands,  while  he  confidered  axid 
reconfid^^  them.  The  only  poems  which 
can  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  wiittcgn  with 
(uch  re^rd  to  the  times  as  might  haften 
their  publication,  were  the  two  fatires  of 
mrty weight  I  of  which  DofMlcy  told  nw,  that 
they  were  brought  to  him  by  tji^  author,  that 
they  might  be  fidrly  copied.  ^*  Ewiy  line," 
{aid  he,  "  was  then  written  twice  over ;  I 
"  gave  him  a  clean  tranfciipt,  ^whichfefefent 
^'  ibme  time  afterwards  to  me  for  the  pre6t 
"  with  every  line  written  twice  oyer  a  fecond 
"  time." 

His  declaration,  that  his  care  for  his  works 
ceafed  at  their  publication,  was  not  ftri6Uy 
true.  His  parental  attention  never  abandon* 
ed  them ;  what  he  found  amifs  in  the  firft 
edition,  he  filetitly  correfted  in  thofe  that  fol- 
lowed. He  spears  to  have  revifcd  the  liiadf 
and  freed  it  from  fome  of  its  imperfections  $ 

and 
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an4  ^c  Ejfayqn  Cntiqfm  recdyed  nwiy  inxn 
proveoients  after  its  firft:  appqacance.  It  will 
feldom  be  foimd  that  he  altered  withput  adif 
ing  cleamefs,  elegance,  or  vigour.  Pope  had 
perhaps  the  judgenient  of  Diyden }  but 
Dryden  certsuoly  wanted  the  .diligence  9S 

In  acqmred  kjnowlfdgp,  tJhe  fuperumty 
muft  be  allowed  to  Diyde^,  whole  edfication 
was  more  fcholafticH,  and  who  before  he  be^ 
came  iUi  author  had  been  allowed  more  time 
for  ftudy,  with  better  means  of  information. 
His  mind  has  a  krger  xange,  and  he  coUefts 
l^s  images  and,  illuftrations  from  a  more 
extenAve  circumference  of  fcience.  Dryden 
knew  more  of  man  in  his  general  nature,  and 
Pope  in  his^  local  manners.  The  notions  of 
Dryden  were  formed  by  comprehenfive  Ijpe- 
culation,  and  thofe  of  Pope  by  miiiute  atten-- 
tion.  There  is  more  dignity  in  the  kn^w- 
ledge  of  Dryden,  and  more  certainty  in  that 
of  Pope* 

♦  -  I-       • 

Poetry  was  not  the  fole  praife  of  either  | 
for  both  exqeilled  likewiie  in  prole ;  but  Pope 
4id  not.  boirrow  his-  pr<^e  from  his  predecef- 

for.. 
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for.  The  ftyle  of '  Drydehrs  capricious'  inct 
raried,  thSb  oF^ope  is  cautibrts  and  urafbrm  5 
Dlrydcn'obtys -ftie  motions  of  his  owh  'mind, 
Pchpc  Coiiftralhs  his  m&id  to  liis  own  ^rulesr 
eF  tombofition.  -  Drydiffi'^iis  ioimetimes  vrfie- 
iftent  ahd'rapid-r  Pbpi'fe'Mvfcaf^s^  fmootJt,  uni- 
fonn,  and  •  gentle,  Dryden's  page  is  a  lia-^ 
tural  field,  rifing  into  inequalities,  and  di- 
veriSfiedlby  the  varied' exuberance  of'abun- 

*  I 

fiafA  Vfegetation';  PopeTs^  fe  W  velvet  lawn,* 
ffiaycii  'by  the  fcythe,  and  le\'elled  hf  the 


...  .        •    •  '       "   11 ■      ' 
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'  Of  *^enms,  thafc^poWfer  which  conftitutes  k 
poet}  th^  qHialitJr  without  which judgetneftt 
i[s  cola  and' fciiowledge  is  inert  5  that  energy 
which  c6fl6^,  combines,  Amplifies,  arid  arn- 
mates  •  -  ^Ke'  ftiperiority  'tfiuft,  with  fofrie  hefi-- 
tation,'^l3(e'  allowed  to  Dryden.  It  is'  not  to 
be  infeffW^at  of  this^  poetical  vigouf-'  Pope 
hzd-bhiyk  little;  'becaufe  Dryden  had  nrorej 
for  every  other  writer  fince  Milton  muftglve 
place  to  Pope ;  and  even  of  Dryden  it  nmff 
be  faid,  that  if  he  has  brighter  paragraphs, 
he  has  not  better  poems,  Dryden's  per- 
formances were  silways  hafly,  either  excited 
by  fome  external  occafioh,  or  extorted  l>y 

domeftick 
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domeftick  neceflity;  he  compofed  without 
confideration,  and  publifhed  without  cor- 
reftion.  What  his  mjod  could  fupply  at 
call,  or  gather  in  one  excurfion,  was  all  that 
he  fought,  and  all  that  he  gave.  The  dila- 
tjffy  cautioa.of  Pope  enabled  him  to  con- 
4enie  his  fent^entfs^  to  multiply  his  images^, 
and  to  accumulat^all  that  ftudy  *  might  pro- 
4ace,  or  chance  might  Supply.  If  the  flights: 
of  Dryden  therefore  are  higher.  Pope  con- 
tinues longer  on  the  wing.  If  of  Dryden's 
5re  the  Uaze  is .  brighter,  of  Pope's  the  heat 
is, more  regulv  and  conftant.. .  Dryden  often 
fujpafles .  ^xpeftation,  and  Pope  never  falls 
helow  it.  Dryden  is  read  with  frequent 
aftpnifhment^  and  Pope  with  perpetual  de-r 

light^      \  '   . 

•        •  •  •  <   '   .- 

This  parallel  will,  I  hope,  when  it  is  well 
confidcrjcd,  be  found  jul^;  and  if  the  reader 
fiiquld  fufpe6t  nie,  as  I  fi|^£t  myfelf,  of 
ipme  partial,  .fondnefs  for.  the  memory  of 
Eirydcn,  let  him  not  too  haftily  condemn 
mcj  for  meditation,  and  enquiry  may,  per- 
haps, Ihew  him;  the  reaibnablenefs  of  my  de- 
tcrajination. ! 

THE 
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THE  Works  of  Pope  are  now  to  be  6i{^ 
tinftly  examined,  not  fo  niuch  with  atten*- 
tion  to  flight  faults  or  petty  beauties,  as 
to  tibe  general  charafter  and  effeft  of  each 
performance. 

It  feems  natural  for  a  young  poet  to  ini* 
tlate  himfelf  by  Paftorals,  which,  not  profef- 
fing  to  imitate  real  life,  requii-e  no  experi- 
ence, and,  e^ihibiting  only  the  fimple  opera- 
tion of  unminglcd  paffions,  admit  no  fubtle 
reafoning  or  deep  enquiry.  Pope's  Paftorals 
are  not  however  compofed  but  with  dole 
thought}  they  have  reference  to  the  times  of 
the  day,  the  feafons  of  the  year,  and  the  pe- 
riods of  human  life.  The  laft,  that  which 
turns  tfie  attention  upon  age  and  death,  was 
the  author's  favourite.  To  tell  of  difap- 
pointment  and  mifery,  to  thicken  the  dark- 
ilcfs  of  ftttvirity,  and  perplex  the  labyrinth  of 
uncertainty,  has  been  always  a  delicious  em- 
plojinent  of  the  poets.  His  preference  was 
^  probably 


^ 
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probably  juft.  I  wifh,  however,  that  his 
fbndnefs  had  not  overlooked  a  line  in  which 
the  Zepiyrs  ate  nilid^  tp  lament  injilence. 

To  charge  thefe  Paftorals  with  want  of 
invention,  is  to  require  what  never  was  in- 
tended. .The  imitations  are  fo  ambitioufly 
frequent,  that  the  writer  evidently  means 
rather  to  (hew  his  literature  than  his  wit.  It 
is  furely  fiifficient  for  an  autlior  of  fixteen 
not  only  to  be  able  to  copy  the  poems  of  an- 
tiquity with  judicious  feleftion,  but  to  have 
obtained  fufficient  power  of  language,  and 
ikill  in  metre,  to  exhibit  a  feries  of  verfifica- 
tion,  which  had  in  Englifh  poetry  no  prece- 
dent, nor  has  fmce  had  an  imitation. 

The  defign  of  Windfor  Foreji  is  eyidently 
derived  from  Coopers  Hill^  widi  fome  atten- 
tion to  Waller's  poem  on  ^be  Park-,  but 
Pope  cannot  be  denied  to  excel  his  matters  in 
variety  and  elegance,  and  the  art  of  inter- 
changing defcription,  narrative,  and  morali- 
ty. The  objeftion  made  by  Dennis  is  the 
want  of  plan,  of  a  regular  fubordination  of 
parts  terminating  in  the  principal  and  ori- 
ginal  defign.  There  is  this  want  in  moft  de- 
scriptive 
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Isjnptive ,poems»  .becaufc.the  fcenesy.Yfhal^h, 
Ijhey  pau^  ^dwbit  fucc^iydy,  ,are^  all  jfiibfift- 
ing  at  the  'i^n^e  time,  gnd  th^p^Qre  the  order, 
in  which  they  are  fhewn  muft  by  necefllty  be 
istJAtxafy,  .aai4  OV?ire  k:  not  to  be  ^xpgfbed 
fbom  ttve  kft  part  than  from  the  iirft. '  ,Tl^, 
aa^tejatbny  therefore^  which  cannot  be  de- 
tained by  fufpenfe,  muft  be  excited  by  4iver- 
fity> .  fuch  as  hisi  poem  pffisrsi  to  it&  rearfpr^,; . . 


^  Biit  the  defirje  of  diverfity  may  be  top  laueh 
jfKkdge^  5  'the  -parts  of  WMfor,  Forefi  which 
4eferve  leaft  prpife,  are  thofe^which  we^e  added 
to«  enliven  the  ftiUnef?\<;«f  the  fcene,  thp  Bp^ 
pearance  of  Fathef  Tl?amjes,  and  the,  traaf- 
formatior^  pf  .iModpna.  f  Addifpn ,  had  ip  hia. 
Campaign  derided  the  Rivers  that  rife  from 
ibeir  ^ozy  beds  to  tell  ,|fea|ies  of  heroes^^ ;  and 
it  is  tlierpfprc  ftr^ng^  t^|;i^t  Pope  fhould  adopt 
afi^iqn  not  only  i^npatural  but  lately  cen- 
ioix^d^.  The  ftory  of  L(ukfia  is  told  with  great 
fweetnefs ;  but  a  new  metamofphofis  is  a 
ifeady  and  puerile  expedient},  nothing  is 
cafier  than  to  tell  how  a  flowei-  was  once 
^  blooming  virgin,  ox  •  a  rock  an  obdurate 
tyrant.  ^  , 
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^he  Temple  of  Fame  has,  as  Steele  warmly 
declared,  a  thoufand  beauties.  Every  part  is 
rplcndid  5  there  is  great  luxuriance  of  orna- 
ments; the  original  vifion  of  Chaucer  was 
never  denied  to  be  much  improved ;  the  alle- 
gory is  very  IkilfuUy  continued,  the  imagery 
is  properly  felefted,  and  learnedly  difplayed  r 
yet,  with  all  this  comprehenfion  of  excellence, 
as  its  fcene  is  laid  in  remote  ages,  and  its 
fentiments,  if  the  concluding  paragraph  be 
excepted,  have  little  relation  to  general 
fnanners  or  common  life,  it  feems  never 
to  have  obtained  much  notice,  but  is  turned 
filently  over,  and  feldom  quoted  or  mention- 
ed with  dther  praife  or  blame; 

That  the  Mejiah  excels  the  Pollio  is  no 
great  praife,  if  it  be  confidered  from  what  ori- 
ginal the  improvements  are  derived. 

The  Ferfes  on  the  unfortunate  Lady  have 
drawn  much  attention  by  the  illaudable  fin- 
gularity  of  treating  fuicide  with  refpeft ;  and 
iey  muft  be  allowed  to  be  written  in  foi»e 
parts  with  vigorous  animation,  and  in  others 
with  gentle  tendemefs ;  nor  has  Pope  pro- 

VoL.IV.  N  duced 
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duced  any  poem  in  which  the  fenfe  predo- 
minates more  over  the  diftion.  But  the  talc 
is  not  fkilfuUy  told ;  it  is  not  eafy  to  difco- 
ver  the  charafter  of  either  the  Lady  or  her 
Guardian.  Hiftory  relates  that  Ihe  was  about 
to  difparage  herfelf  by  a  marriage  with  an 
inferior ;  Pope  praifes  her  for  the  dignity  of 
ambition,  and  yet  condemns  the  unkle  to  de- 
teftation  for  his  pride ;  though  the  ambitious 
love  of  a  niece  may  be  oppofed  by  the  in- 
tereft,  malice,  or  envy  of  an  unkle,  bvit  never 
by  his  pride.  Oi\  fuch  an  occafion  a  poet 
may  be  allowed  to  be  obfcure,  but  incon-* 
fiftency  never  can  be  right. 

The  Ode  for  St.  Cecilia's  Day  was  undo"- 
taken  at  the  de^re  of  Steele :  in  this  the  au- 
thor is  genwally  confelled  to  have  mifbaifried, 
yet  he  lias  mifcarried  only  as  compared  with 
Dryden  ;  for  he  has  far  outgone  other  com- 
petitors. Dryden's  plan  is  better  chofenj 
hiftory  will  always  take  ftronger  hold  of  the 
attention  than  fable :  the  paflions  excited  by 
Bryden  are  tlie  pleafurcs-and  pains  of  real  life, 
tU«  fceHe  of  Pope  is  laid  in  imaginary  exlftencej 
Pope  is  read  with  calm  acquiefcence,  Dryden 

with  turbulent  delight  5  Pope  hangs  upon 
I  the 
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tiiS  ear,  and  Dqrden  finds  the  pafles  of  the 

jrimd. 

Botb  the  cJdes  want  the  efleitf  ial  cfonftitu- 
ent  of  metrical  compofitions,  the  ftated  re-* 
currence  of  fettled  numbers-  It  m^y  be 
alleged,  that  Pindar  is  faid  by  JHorace  to  have 
written  nuvieris  iege  foiutis ;  but  as  no  fuch 
lax  performances  have  been  tranfmitted  to 
us,  the  meaning  of  that  exprefSon  cannot  be 
fixed  3  and  perhaps  the  like  return  might  pro^ 
perly  be  made  to  a  modem  Pindarift,  as  Mr; 
Cobb  received  from  Bentley,  who,  when  hd 
foimd  his  criticisms  upon  a  Greek  Exercife, 
which  Cobb  had  prefented,  refuted  one  aftei' 
another  by  Pindar's  authority,  cried  out  at 
laft,  Pindar  was  a  bold  fellow^  but  thou  art  an 
impudent  one. 

If  Pope's  ode  be  particularly  infpe£led,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  firft  ftanza  confifts  of 
founds  well  chofen  indeed,  but  only  founds. 

The  fecond  confifts  of  hyperbolical  com- 
mon-places, eafily  to  be  found,  and  per- 
haps without  much  difficulty  to  be  as  well 
expreffed. 

N  2  la 
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«  -  » 

In  the  third,  however,  there  are  numbers, 
images,  harmony,  and  vigour,  not  un- 
worthy the  antagonift  of  Dryden.  Had  all 
been  like  this — ^but  every  part  cannot  be 
the  beft- 

The  next  ftanzas  place  and  detain  us  in 
the  dark  and  difinal  regions  of  mythology, 
where  neither  hope  nor  fear,  neither  joy  nor 
forrow,  can  be  found:  the  poet  however 
faithfully  attends  us  j  we  have  all  that  can  be 
performed  by  elegance  of  diftion,  or  fweet- 
nefs  of  verfification ;  but  what  can  form  avail 
without  better  matter  ? 

The  laft  ftanza  recurs  again  to  common 
places.  The  conclufion  is  too  e\ddently 
modelled  by  that  of  Dryden ;  and  it  may  be 
remarked  that  both  end  with  the  fame  fault, 
the  comparifon  of  each  is  literal  on  one  fide, 
and  metaphorical  on  the  other. 

Poets  do  not  always  exprefs  their  own 
thoughts  ;  Pope,  with  all  this  labour  in  the 
praife  of  Muiick,  was  ignorant  of  its  prin- 
ciples, arid  infenfible  of  its  effefts. 

> 

One 
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One  of  his  greateft  though  of  his  earlieft 
woits  is  the  Efay  on  Criticifm^  which,  if  he 
had  written  nothing  elfe,  would  have  placed 
him  among  the  firft  criticks  and  the  firft 
poets,  as  it  exhibits  every  mode  of  excellence 
that  can  embelEfh  or  dignify  didaaick  com^ 
pofition,  fele£tion  of  matter,  novelty  of  ar- 
rangement, juftnefs  of  precept,  fplendour  of 
illuftration,  and  propriety  of  digreffion.  I 
knoyir  not  whether  it  be  pleafing  to  confider 
that  he  produced  thi§  piece  at  twenty,  and 
never  afterwards  excelled  it :  he  that  delights 
himfelf  with  obferving  that  fuch  powers  may 
be  fo  foon  attained,  cannot  but  grieve  to 
fhink  that  life  was  ever  after  at  a  ftand. 

To  mention  tlie  particular  beauties  of  the 
Eflay  would .  be  unprofitably  tedious ;  but  I 
cannot  forbear  to  obferve,  that  the  compari- 
fon  pf  a  ftudent's  progrefs  in  the  fciences  witli 
the  journey  of  a  traveller  in  the  Alps,  is 
perhaps  the  beft  that  Englifti  poetry  c^n  fhew. 
A  fimile,  to  be  perfeft,  muft  both  illuflxate 
and  qnnoble  the  fubjeft ;  muft  fhew  it  to  the 
underftanding  in  a  clearer  view,  and  difplay 
it  to  the  fancy  with  greater  dignity  j  but  either 

'       N  3  of 
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of  thefe  qualities  may  be  fuiBcient  to  rceom« 
piend  it.  In  ciida61:idk  poetry^  of  wliich  the 
gi:eat  piirpofe  is  inftruftion,  a  fimil^  may  be 
praifed  which  illuftrates,  though  it  does  not 
ennoble  5  in  herpicks,  that  may  be  admitted 
which  ennobles,  thoijgh  it-does  not  iliuftrate, 
That  it  may  be  complete,  \t  is  required  to 
exhibit,  indepejidently  of  its  referenpes,  4 
pleafing  image  j  for  a  fimile  is  faid  to  be  a 
ftiort  epifode.  Tq  this  antiquity  was  fo  at-? 
tentive,  that  circumftancps  w^re  fgrnetimea 
added,  which,  having  no  parallels,  ferved 
pnly  to  ifill  the  imagination,  and  px:pduce4 
what  Perrault  ludicroufly  called  comparifom 
with  '(I  long  tail.  In  their  fimilies  the  greateft 
writers  have  fometimes  failed  5  the  fliip-race, 
^compared  with  the  chariot-race,  is  neither  iL 
Inftrated  nor  aggrandifed;  land  and  water 
make  all  the  difierence :  when  Apollo^  run-t 
ning  after  Daphne^  is  likened  to  a  greyhoun4 
chafing  a  hare,  there  is  nothing  gained  5  die 
ideas  of  purfuit  and  flight  are  too  plain  to 
be  made  plainer,  and  a  god  and  the  daughter 
of  a  god  are  npt  reprefented  much  to  thdr 
advantage,  by  a  hare  and  dog.  The  fimile 
of  the  Alps  has  no  ufdefs  parts,  yet  affords 
a  fhildng  pi6lure  by  itfetf ;  it  makes  the  fore^ 

going 
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going  polition  better  underftood,  and  enables 
it  to  take  fafter  hold  on  the  attention;  it 
affifts   the  apprehenlion,    and  elevates    the 

fancy. 

Let  me  likewife  dwell  a  little  on  the  cele- 
brated paragraph,  in  which  it  is  dire£led  that 
the  found  Jhould  feem  an  echo  to  thefenfe ;  a  pre- 
cept which  Pope  is  allowed  to  have  obferved 
beyond  any  other  Englifh  poet. 

This  notion  of  reprcfentative  metre,  and 
the  defire  of  difqovering  frequent  adaptations 
of  the  found  to  the  fenfe,  have  produced,  in 
my  opinion,  many  wild  conceits  and  ima- 
ginary beauties.  All  that  can  furnifh  this  re- 
prefentation  are  the  founds  of  the  words  con- 
fidered  fingly,  and  the  time  in  which  they 
arc  pronounced.  Every  language  has  fome 
words  framed  to  exhibit  the  noifes  which  they 
exprefs,  as  thumps  rattle^  growly  hifs^  Thefe 
however  are  but  few,  and  the  poet  cannot 
make  theiu  more,  nor  can  they  be  of  any  ufe 
but  wlie^  found  is  to  be  mentioned.  The 
time  of  pronunciation  was  in  the  daftylick 
meafures  of  the  learned  languages  capable  of 
«Qijfiderable  variety';  but  that  variety  could 
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be  accommodated  only  to  motion  or  duration^ 
and  different  degrees  of  motion  were  perhaps 
expreffed  by  verfes  r?ipid  or  flow,  with  very 
little  attention  of  the  writer,  when  the  image 
had  full  poffeffion  of  his  fancy  s  but  our  lan- 
guage having  little  flexibility,  pur  verfes  can 
differ  very  little  in  their  cadence.  The  faur 
cied  refemblances,  I  fear,  arife  fqmetime? 
merely  from  the  ambiguity  of  words  j  therp 
is  fuppofed  to  be  fpme  relation  between  ^foft 
line  and  2ifoft  couch,  or  between  hard  fylla- 
bles  and  bard  fortune. 

Motion,  however,  may  be  in  fome  fort  exr 
emplified ;  and  yet  it  may  be  fufpefted  that 
even  in  fuch  refemblances  the  mind  often  gOy 
verns  the  e^r,  and  the  founds  are  eflimated 
by  their  meaning.  One  of  the  mofl  fuccefsy 
ful  attempts  has  beep,  to  defcribe  the  labour 

of  Sifyphus : 
• 
With  many  a  yreary  ftep,  and  many  a  grqan. 
Up  a  high  hill  he  heaves  a  huge  round  ftone  j 
The  huge  round  ftonc,  refulting  with  a  bound. 
Thunders  impetuous  down,  andfmoaks  along  the 
ground. 

Who 
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Who  does  not  perceive  the  ftone  to  mov6 
flowjy  upward,  and  roll  violently  back  ?  But 
fet  the  fame  numbers  to  another  fenfe ; 

While  many  a  rqerry  t^le,  ^nd  many  a  fong, 
Chear'd  the  rough  road,  we  wilh'd  the  rough 

road  long. 
The  rough  road  then,  returning  in  a  round, 
Mock'd  our  impatient  ftcps,    for  all  was   fairy 

ground. 

We  have  now  furely  loft  much  of  the  delay, 
and  much  of  the  rapidity.  * 

But  to  fhew  how  little  the  greateft  mafter 
of  numbers  can  fix  the  principles  of  repre- 
fentative  harmony,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  re- 
mark that  the  poet,  who  tells  us,  that 

When  Ajax  ftrives — the  words  move  flow. 
Not  fo  when  fwift  Camilla  fcours  the  plain. 
Flies  o'er  th' unbending  corn,  and  flcims  along 
the  main  j 

when  he  had  enjoyed  for  about  thirty  years 
the  praife  of  Camilla's  lightnefs  of  foot,  tried 
another  experiment  w^ow  found  and  timey  and 
produced  this  memorable  triplet ; 

WaUer 
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Waller  was  fmooth;  but  Dryden  taught  to  join! 
The  varying  verfe,  the  full  refounding  line,  i 
The  long  majeftick  march,  and  energy  divine,  j 

Here  are  the  Iwiftnefs  of  the  rapid  race,  and 
the  march  of  flow-paced  m^efly,  exhibited 
by  the  fame  poet  in  the  fame  feqxience  of  fyl- 
lables,  except  that  the  exaft  profodift  will 
find  the  line  of  fwiftnefs  by  one  time  longer 

than  that  of  ta7'dinefs. 

{. 

Beauties  of  this  kind  are  commonly  fan- 
cied ;  and  when  real,  are  technical  and  nuga- 
tory, not  to  be  rejefted,  and  not  to  be  folicited. 

To  the  praifcs  which  have  been  accumu- 
lated on  The  Rape  of  the  Lock  by  readers  of 
every  clafs,  from  the  critick  to  the  waiting- 
maid,  it  is  difficult  to  make  any  addition. 
,Of  that  which  is  univerfally  allowed  to  be  the 
moft  attra6tive  of  all  ludicrops  compofitions, 
let  it  rather  be  now  enquired  from  what 
fources  the  power  of  pleafing  is  derived. 

Dr.  Warbirrton,  who  excelled  in  critical 
perfpicacity,  has  remarked  that  the  preterna- 
tural agents  are  very  happily  adapted  to  the 

purpofes 
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purpofes  of  the  poem.  The  heathen  deities 
can  no  longer  gain  attention :  we  (hould  have 
turned  away  from  a  contelt  between  Venus 
and  ^Diana ;  the  employment  of  allegorical 
perfons  always  excites  conviction  of  its  own 
abfurdity ;  they  may  produce  efFefts,  but  can- 
not  conduft  aftions ;  vv^hen  th6  phantom  is 
put  in  motion,  it  diflblves  ;  thus  Difcord  may 
raife  a  mutiny,  but  Difcord  cannot  conduft 
a  march,  nor  befiege  a  town.  Pope  brought 
into  view  a  new  race  of  Beings,  with  powers 
and  paflions  proportionate  to  their  operation . 
The  fylphs  and  ^omes  aft  at  the  toilet  and 
the  tea-table  5  what  more  terrifick  and  more 
powerful  phantoms  perform  on  the  ftormy 
pecan,  or  the  field  of  battle,  they  give  their 
proper  help,  and  do  their  proper  mifchief. 

Pope  is  faid,  by  an  objeftor,  not  to  have 
been  the  inventer  of  this  petty  nation;  a 
charge  which  might  with  more  juftice  have 
been  brought  againft  the  author  of  the  Iliady 
^ho  dpubtlefs  adopted  the  religious  fyftem  of 
hi$  countiy ;  for  what  is  there  but  the  names 
d  his  agents  which  Pope  has  not  invented  ? 
Has  he  not  affigned  them  charafters  and  ope- 
r^tjops  jiever  heard  of  before  ?  Has  he  not, 

at 
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at  leaft,  given  them  their  firft  poetical  exiff^ 
ence  ?  If  this  is  not  fufficient  tx>  deiiominate 
his  work  origiiiaj,  nothing  original  ?ver  caa 
be  written. 

In  this  work  are  exhibited,  in  a  very  high 
degree,  the  two  moft  engaging  powers  of  an 
author.  New  things  are  ma,de  familiar,  and 
familiar  things  are  made  new.  A  race  of 
aerial  people,  never  he^d  of  before,  is  pre-f 
fented  to  us  in  a  manner  fo  clear  and  eafy, 
that  the  reader  feeks  for  no  further  informa. 
lion,  hut  immediately  mingles  with  his  new 
acquaintance,  adopts  their  interefts,  and  atT 
tends  their  purfuits,  loves  a  fylph,  and  deteft§ 
a  gnome. 

•  -  s  •  . 

That  familiar  things  are  made  new,  every 
paragraph  will  prove.  The  fubjeft  of  the 
poem  is  an  event  below  the  common  incident$ 
of  common  life ;  nothing  real  is  introduced 
that  is  not  feen  fo  often  as  to  be  no  longer 
regarded,  yet  the  whole  detail  of  a  female-day 
is  here  brought  before  us  invefted  with  fo 
much  art  of  decoration,  that,  though  nothing 
is  difguifed,  every  thing  is  ftriking,  and  we 
feel  all  the  appetite  of  curiofity  for  that  from 

which 
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*  which  we  liave  a  thoufand  times  turned  fafti- 
dioufly  away. 

The  purpofe  of  the  Poet  is,  as  he  tells  us, 
to  laugh  at  the  little  unguarded  follies  of  the 
female  fpc.  It  is  therefore  without  juftice  that 
Dennis  charges  the  Rape  of  the  Lock  with  tlic 
want  of  a  moral,  and  for  that  reafon  fets  it 
below  tiie  Lutrin^  which  expofes  the  pride  and 
difcord  of  the  clergy.  Perhaps  neither  Pope 
nor  Boileau  has  made  the  world  much  better 
than  he  found  its  but  if  they  had  both  fuc- 
ceeded,  it  were  eafy  to  tell  who  would  have 
deferved  moft  from  publick  gratitude.  The 
freaks,  and  humours,  and  fpleen,  and  va- 
nity of  women,  as  they  embroil  families  in 
difcord,  and  fill  hoiifes  with  difquiet,  do  more 
to  obftruft  the  happinefs  of  life  in  a  year 
than  the  ambition  of  the  clergy  in  many  cai- 
turics.  It  has  been  well  obferved,  that  the 
mifery  of  man  proceeds  not  from  any  fingle 
crufh  of  overwhelming  evil,  but  from  fmall 
vexations  continually  repeated. 

It  is  remarked  by  Dennis  likewife,  that  the 

machinery  is  fuperfluous;  that,  by  all  the 

buftle  of  preternatural  operation,  the  main 

4  event 
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event  is  neither  haftened  nor  retarded.  To  • 
this  charge  an  efficacious  anfwer  is  not  eafily 
made.  The  fylphs  cannot  be  faid  to  help  or 
to  oppofe,  and  it  niuft  be  allowed  to  imply 
fome  want  of  art,  that  their  power  has  not 
been  fufficiently  intermingled  with  the  adion# 
Other  parts  may  likewife  be  charged  with 
want  of  connexion  -y  the  game  at  omire  might 
be  fpared,  but  if  the  Lady  had  loft  her  haii! 
while  fhc  was  intent  upon  her  car 4s,  it  might  . 
have  been  inferred  that  thofe  who  are  too 
fond  of  play  will  be  in  danger  of  negledKng 
more  important  interefts.  Thofe  perhaps  are 
faults ;  but  what  are  fuch  faults  to  fo  mmh 
excellence ! 

The  Epiftle  of  Ekife  fo  Ahhrd  is  one  of 
the  nioft  happy  produftions  of  human  wit; 
the  fubjeft  is  fo  judicioufly  thofen,  that  it 
would  be  difficult,  m  tunting  over  the  gnnals 
of  the  worlds  to  find  anothei'  which  io  many 
circumftances  concur  to  recommend*  We 
regularly  intereft  ourfelves  nioft  in  the  fortune 
of  thofe  who  moft  deferve  our  notice.  Abe- 
lard  and  Eloife  were  conlpicwus  in  their  days 
for  eminence  of  nierit.  The  heart  naturdily 
loves  truth.    The  adveaitures  and  mi^ortunes 

of 
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oF  this  illuftrious  pair  are  known  from  un- 
difputed  hillory.  Their  fate  does  not  leave 
the  mind  in  hopelefs  dejeftion  i  for  they  both 
found  quiet  and  confolation  in  retirement  and 
piety.  So  new  and  fo  affefting  is  their  ftory, 
that  it  fuperfedes  invention,  and  imagination 
ranges  at  full  liberty  without  ftraggling  into 
fcenes  of  fable. 

The  ftory,  thus  fkilfuUy  adopted,  has  been 
diligently  improved.  Pope  has  left  nothing 
behind  him,  which  feems  more  the  efFefl  of 
ftudious  perfeverance  and  laborious  revifal. 
Here  is  particularly  obfervable  the  curiofa 
felicitas^  B,  fruitful  foil,  and  careful  cultivation. 
Here  is  no  crudenefs  of  fenfe,  nor  afperity  of 
language. 

The  fources  from  which  fentimcnts,  which 
have  fo  much  vigour  and  efficacy^  have  been 
drawn,  are  fliewn  to  be  the  myftick  writers 
by  the  learned  author  of  the  EJhy  on  the  Life 
and  Writings  of  Pope ;  a  book  which  teaches 
how  the  brow  of  Criticifm  ma;y  be  fmooth- 
cd,  and  how  flie  may  be  enabled,  with  all  her 
feverity,  to  attraft  and  to  deEght. 

The 
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The  train  of  my  difquifition  has  now  coii^ 
du6led  me  to  that  poetical  wonder^  the  tranf- 
lation  of  the  Iliad;  a  performance  which  no 
age  or  nation  can  pretend  to  equal.  To  the 
Greeks  tranllation  was  almoft  unknown ;  it 
"k^  totally  unknown  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Greece.  They  had  no  recourfe  to  the  Bar- 
barians for  poetical  beauties,  but  fought  for 
every  thing  in  Homer,  where,  indeed,  there 
is  but  little  which  they  might  not  find. 

The  Italians  have  been  very  diligent  tranf^ 
lators ;  but  I  can  hear  of  no  verfion,  unlefs  per- 
haps Anguillara's  Ovid  may  be  excepted,  which 
is  read  with  eagernefs.  The  I/iad  of  Salvini 
every  reader  may  difcover  to  be  pundlilioufly 
exaft;  but  it  feems  to  be  the  work  of  a 
linguift  ikilfully  pedantick,  and  his  country- 
men, the  proper  judges  of  its  power  to  pleafe, 
rge6l  it  with  difguft. 

Their  predeceflbrs  the  Romans  have  left 
fome  fpecimens  of  tranflation  behind  them, 
and  that  employment  muft  have  had  fome 
credit  in  which  TuUy  and  Germanicus  en- 
gaged }  but  unlefs  we  fuppofe,  what  is  per- 
haps 
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h^s  ffuCi  that  the  plays  of  Tereiice  were 
verfions  of  Menander,  nothing  tranflated 
icems  ever  to  have  rifen  to  high  reputation* 
The  French,  in  the  ineridian  hour  of  their 
learning,  were  Very  laudably  induftrioud  to 
enrich  their  own  language  with  the  learning 
of  the  anci^iits  j  but  found  theriifclves  re- 
duced, by  Whatever  lieceffity,  to  turn  the 
Greek  and  Rdlhan  poetry  into  profe.  Who-^ 
ever  could  read  an  author,  could  tranflate 
him.    From  fuch  rivals  little  cdn  be  feared^ 

The  chieif  help  of  iPope  in  this  arduous 
luidertaking  was  drawn  from  the  verfions  erf* 
JDryden.    Virgil  had  borrowed  much  of  his 
imagery  from  Homer,  and  part  of  the  debt 
was  now  paid  by  his  tranflator*   Pope  fearch- 
ed  the  pages  of  Dryden  for  happy  combina- 
tions of  heroic  diflion  5  but  it  will  not  be 
deiiifed  that  he  added  much  to  what  he  found* 
He  cultivated  our  language  with  fo  much 
diligence  and  art,,  that  he  has  left  in  his 
Homer  a  treafure  of  poetical  elegancies  to 
pofterity.     His  verfion  may  be  feid  to  have 
tuned  Ae  Englilh  tongue ;  for  fmce  its  ap- 
pearance  no  writer,   however    deficient  in 
other  powers,  has  wanted  melody*    Such  a 

Vol.  IV,  O  feries 
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feries  of  lines  fo  elaborately  cOrrte6tda,  ancf  to 

,  » 

fweetly  modulated,  took  poffefEon  of  the 
publick  ear;  the  vulgar  was  enamo\ired  of 
the  poem,  and  the  learned  wondered  at  the 
tranllation. 

But  in  the  moft  general  applaufe  cHfcor- 
dant  voices  will  always  be  heard.  It  has 
been  objefted  by  Ibriie,  whowlfh  to  be  num- 
bered among  the  fons  of  learning,  that  Pope's 
veriion  of  Homer  is  not  Homerical  *  that  it 
exhibits  no  reiemblance  of  the  original  and 
chara£teriftick  manner  of  the  Father  of 
Poetry,  as  it  wants  his  awful  fimplicity,  his 
artlefs  grandeur,  his  unaffedled  majefty.  This 
cannot  be  totally  denied ;  but  it  muft  be  re- 
membered that  Tjece/^fas  quod  cogit  defendit ; 
that  may  be  lawfully  done  which  cannot  be 
forbom.  Time  and  place  will  always  enforce 
regard.  In  eftimating  this  tranflation,  con- 
fideration  muftbe  had  of  the  nature  of  our 
language,  the  form  of  our  metre,  and,  above 
all,  of  the  change  which  two  thoufand  years 
have  made  in  the  modes  of  life  and  the  habits 
of  thought,  Virgil  jwrote  in  a  language  of 
the  fame  general  fabrick  with  that  of  Homer, 
in  verfes  (^  the  fame  meafui'e,  and.  in  an 

age 
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age  nearer  to  Homer's  time  by  dghteen  hun- 
dttd  years;  yet  he  found,  even  then,  the 
ftate  of  the  world  fo  much  altered,  and  the 
demand  for  elegance  fo  much  increafed,  that 
mere  nature  would  be  endured  no  longer; 
and  perhaps,  in  the  multitude  of  borrowed 
paffages,  very  few  can  be  fhewn  which  he 
has  not  embelliihed. 

There  is  a  time  when  nations  emerging 

Irom  barbarity,  and  falling  into  regular  fub- 

ordination,   gain  leifure  to  grow  wife,  and 

feel  the  fhame  of  ignorance  and  the  craAdng 

pain  of  unfatisfied  curiofity.     To  this  hunger 

of  the  mind  plain  fenfe  is  grateful ;  that  which 

fills  the  void  removes  uneafinefs,  and  to  be; 

free  from  pain  for  a  while  is  pleafure ;  but 

repletion  generaites  faftidioufhefs ;  a  faturat- 

ed  intellect   fooil   becomes  luxurious,   and 

knowledge  finds  no  willing  reception  till  it  is 

riecommended  by  artificial  diction.     Thus  it 

will  be  found,  as  learning  advances,  that  in 

all  nations  the  firft  writers  are  fimple,  and 

that  every  age  improves  in  elegance.     One 

rdinement  always  makes  way  for  another, 

and  what  was  expedient  to  Virgil  was  necef- 

fary  to  Pope. 

:  O  2  I  fuppofe 
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I  iiipi^oie  many  readers  of  the  Englifli 
Iliads  when  they  have  been  touched  with 
Ibme  unexpected  beauty  of  the  lighter  kind^ 
have  tried  to  enjoy  it  in  the  original^  where, 
alas !  it  was  not  to  be  found.  Homer  doubt- 
le&  owes  to  his  tranAatop  many  Ovidian 
graces  not  exaftly  fuitabk  to  his  charafter ; 
but  to  have  added  can  be  no  great  crime,  if 
nothing  be  taken  away.  Elegance  is  furely 
to  be  deiired,  if  it  be  not  gained  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  dignity.  A  hero  would  wifh  to  bc^^ 
loved,  as  well  as  to  be  rev^enced. 

To  a  tiioufand  cavils  one^  anfwer  is  Suffici- 
ent ;  the  pui-pofe  of  a  writer  is  to  be  read, 
and  the  criticifin  which  would  dcftroy  the 
power  of  pleafing  muft  be  blown  afide.  Pope 
wrote  for  his  own  age  and  his  own  nation : 
he  knew  that  it  was  neceflary  to  colour  thd 
images  and  point  the  fentiments  of  his  au- 
thor; he  therefore  made  him  graceful,  but 
loft  him  fome  of  his  fublimity. 

The  copious  notes  with  which  the  verfion 
is  accompanied,  and  by  which  it  is  recom- 
mended   to    many    readers,    though    they 

^  were 
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wenfe'imdoubtedly  written  tofwdl  the  volumes, 
ix^  hot  t6  pais  widiout  pi^e ;  cbmmeh- 
taries  wfakh  attra£):  the  itadtr  by  the  pleafure 
(f  pern&l  have  not  6ften  appeal^  s  the  notes 
of  others  are  read  to  clear  difficulties;^  thofe 
t)f  Pope  to  var^  cntertaixnnait* 

It  has  however  been  objefted,  with  fufficM 
ent  reafon,  that  there  is  in  the  commentary 
too  much  of  unfeafonable  levity  and  afFefted 
gaiety ;  that  too  many  appeals  arc  made  to 
the  Ladies,  and  the  eaie  which  is  fo  carefully 
preferved  i?  fometimes  the  cafe  of  a  trifler. 
Every  art  has  its  terms,  and  every  kind  of 
Wiruffion  its  proper  ftyle,  the  gnmty  of 
common  criticks  may  be  tedious,  but  is  leis 
defpicable  than  childifh  merriment. 

ft 

Of  the  OdyJJ^y  rioiliing  remaiiis  to  be  ob-^ 
ferved ;  iStit  fame  general  pndfe  thiay  be  ^veti 
to  botli  tranflations,  and  a  particular  exami^ 
natibli  of  either  would  require  a  large  volume. 
The  notes  were  written  by  Broome,  who  en-* 
deavoured  not  unfuwefsftdly  to  iriufc^tc  bis 
mafter. 

Of  the  Dunciad  the  hint  is  coijfe(fcdly 
taken  from  Dryden's  Mac  Fkcno  \  but  the 

o  3  plan 
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plan  is  To  enlarged  and  diverfified  as  jnMy  to 
claim  the '  praiie  of  an  ori^nal,  and  affords 
perhaps  the^beft  Ipecimen  that  has  yet  ap- 
pealed of  perfonal  fatire  ludicroufly  pompous. 


'^, 


That  the  defign  was  moral,  whatever  the 
author  might  tell  either  his  readers  or  him- 
felf,  I  am  not  convinced.  The  firft  motive 
was  the  defire  of  revenging  the  contempt  with 
which  Theobald  had  treated  his  Sbakjpearey 
and  regaining  the  honour  which  he  had  loft, 
by  crufhing  his  opponent.  Theobald  was 
.not  of  bulk  enough  to  fill  a  poem,  and  there- 
fore  it  was  neceflary  to  'find  other  enemies 
with, other  names,  at  v\rhofe  ei^peuce  he  might 
divert  the  publick, 

^  In  this,  defign  there  was  petulance  and 
.malignity  enough ;  but  I  cannot  think  it  very 
criminal.  An  author  places  himfelf  uncalled 
before  the  tribunal  of  Griticifm,  and  folicits 
fame  at  the  hazard  of  dilgrace.  Dulnefs  or 
deformity  aye  not  culpable  in  th^mfelyes,  but 
may  be  very  juftly  reproached  when  they  pre- 
tend to  the  honour  of  wit  or  the  influence  of 
beauty.  If  bad  writers  were  to  pafs  vrithoul 
y^rehenfion,    what  fhould  relkain  tiiem.? 
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impune  diem  cmfumpferit  ingens  ^ekphus  5  and 
upon  bad  writers  cfiily  will  cenfure  have  much 
cflFeft,  The  fatire  which  brought  Theobald 
and  Moore  into  contempt^  dropped  impot^t 
from  Bentley,  like  the  javelin  of  Priam  thrown 
?t  Neoptolemus. 

All  truthr  is  valuable,  and  fatirical  end-' 
dfin  may  be  confidered  as  ufeful  when  it 
re6tifie$  error  and  improves  judgement ;  he 
that  pdBnes  the  publick  tafte  is  a  publick  be«r 
nefaftor, 

The  beauties  of  this  poem  are  well  known ; 
its  chief  fault  is  the  groflhefs  of  its  images. 
Pope  and  Swift  had  an  unnatural  delight  in 
ideas  phyfically  impure,  fuch  as  every  other 
tongue  utters !  with  unwillingnefs,  and  of 
which  every  earfhrinks  from  the  motion. 

But  even  this  fault,  ofFenfive  as  it  is,  may 
be  forgiven  for  the  excellence  of  other  paf- 
fages ;  fuch  as  the  formation  and  diilblution 
of  Moore,  the  account  of  the  Traveller,  the 
misfortune  of  the  Florift,  and  the  crouded 
thoughts  and  ftately  numbers  which  dignify 
the  concluding  paragraph. 

Q  4  The 
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The  ^tismtipm  wbloh  b^ve  b9^  miifte  in 
ikoDmciii4,  not  alivgys  for  the  better,  r&* 
quire  that  it  Ihould  be  publUhed,  as  ^  th^ 
JAft  coUei^bion,  with  ail  its  .vana|Kiiis. 

The  EJay  on  Man  was  ^  work  of  great  la? 
bour  and  Jong  ccxifideration,  but  (29itaii)Iy 
©pt  the  happieft  of  Pope's  perfpnrtaiich.  Thii 
fiibjedt  ig  perhaps  not  ycilf  |ffoper  for  poetr^fi 
aii4  the  poet  w^  nqt  fuffieiently  maiteB  ctf  hia 
fubjeft;  metaphyfical  morality  \yas  a  new 
Ihidy^  and  lit  was  proud  pf  his  acquUitions, 
and,  fupppfing  himfclf  piafterqf  great  ffcr^ts, 
was  in  h^e  to  teach  what  He  had  nol  Icam-- 
ed.  Th^s  he  tells  ys^  in  th<;  firft  Epiftie^ 
l^at  from  the  i^ature  of.  the  S,up]smQ  Bdng 
j|iay  be  deduced  an  order-  of  bfongs.  fuch  as 
mankind)  hecauie  Infinite  Exoeliei^ce  can  do 

only  what  is  beft.  He  finds  out  that  ail  the. 
guejiion  is  ix^htber  mm  h  itk  a  wmng  ftace^ 
Surely  if,  according  to  the  poet'a  Lreibwtian 
reafpning,  we  m»y  infer  that  i^  o»g|it  tq. 
be,  only  becau^  he  is,  ve  may  allovy^  that 
his  place  is  the  right  place^  becauie  he  has  it* 

Supreme  Wifdpni  is  not  leis  iia^allible  iri  di£. 

.'  "    »  >    '    ■ 

poking  than  in  creating.    But  ^?vha(  is  meant 

'•■  ■■"  ^    '  "^  " by 
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jafpmewkere  aodphce^  and  wrong  place j  k 
had  been  vain  to  aik  F<^,  ni^  probably  ha4 
fiwer  ^ed  himfel£ 

Having  exalted  him&lf  i&to  ^e  chair  of 
mfibm>  he  tella  iis  much  that  every  mail 
JmiDurS)  and  much  that  he  does  not  know 
Mmfdf ;  th^t  we  fee  but  little,  and  that  liie 
order  of  the  ttniverfe  is  beyond  dur  compre^ 
henfion ;  an  opinion  not  very  uncommon  j 
$nd  that  there  is  a  chain  of  fubordinate 
bdbgs^^w  infinite  to  nothings  of  which  him-* 
felf  and  his  readers  are  equally  ignorant*  But 
he  gives  us  one  comfort^  which,  without  his 
help,  he  fuppofes  unatt^naUe,  the  pofition 
tkat  tkpugb  we  arefooJs^  yet  God  is  kvtfi. 

Thif  Efiay  affords  an  egregious  inftance  of 
tiie  predominance  of  genius,  the  dazzling 
§>Iendour  of  imagery,  and  the  fedu6tive 
powers  of  doquence.  Never  were  penury  of 
Jaiowledge  and  vulgarity  of  fentiment  fo  hap- 
pily dilguifed.  The  reader  feels  his  mind 
full,  though  he  learns  nothing  j  and  when  he 
meets  it  in  its  new  array,  no  longer  knows 
&e  talk  of  his  mother  and  his  nurfe.  When 
thefe  wQuder-working  found§  fink  into  fenfe, 

and 
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and  the  doflrmeof  the  Effay,  diirobod  of  its 
prnaments,  is- left  to  the  powers  of  its  naked 
excellence,  what  fhall  we  difa^ver?  That  we 
are,  in  comparifon  with  our  Creator,  very 
weak  and  ignorant  y  that  we  do  not  yphbld 
the  chain  of  exiftence,  and  that  we  could  not 
make  one  another  with  more  fldll  than  we 
are  made.  We  may  learn  yet  more ;  that 
the  arts  of  human  life  were  cx>pied  from  the 
inftinftive  operations  of  other  animals ;  that 
if  the  world  be  made  for  man,  it  may  be  faid 
that  man  was  made  for  gecfe-  ,  To  thefe  pro^ 
found  principles  of  natural  knowledge  are 
added  fonie  moral  inftrufltions  equally  ncw^ 
that  felf-intereft,  well  underftood,  will  pror- 
duce  focial  concords  that  men. are  mutual 
gainers  by  mutual  benefits ;  that  evil  is  fome* 
times  balanced  by  good  ;  that  human  advan- 
tages are  unftable  and  fallaeious,  of  uncertain 
duration,  and  doubtful  effefts  3  that  our  true, 
honour  is,  not  to  haye  a  great  part,  but  ta 
aft  it  well ;  that  virtue  only  is  our  own ;  and 
that  happinefs  is  always  in  our  power. 

Surely  a  man  of  no  very  comprehenfive: 
&arch  may  venture  to  fay  that  he  has  heard 
all  this  before ;  but  it  was  never  till  now  r^r; 

commended 
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commended  by  fuch  ablaze  of  cmbellilhment, 
or  fuch  Iweetnefs  of  melody.  The  vigorous 
contra6Hon  of  ibme  thoughts,  the  luxuriant 
.amplification  of  others,  the  incidental  illuf^ 
trations,  and  fbmetimes  the  dignity,  fbme* 
times  the  ibftnefs  of  the  verfes,  enchain  phi- 
lofophy,  fuQ)end  criticifm,  andopprefsjudge* 
ment  by  overpowering  pleaiure. 

This  is  true  of  many  paragraphs ;  yet  if 
I  had  undertaken  to  exemplify  Pope's  felicity 
of  compofition  before  a  ri^d  critick,  I  fhould 
not  feleft  the  Effay  on  Man  -,  for  it  contains 
more  lines  unfuccefsfuUy  laboured,  more 
harihncfs  of  diftibn,  more  thoughts  imper- 
fe6lly  exprefled,  more  levity  without  elegance, 
and  more  heavinefs  without  ftrength,  thaa 
will  eafily  be  found  in  all  his  other  works. 

• 

The  CharaBers  of  Men  and. Women  are  the 
-produft  of  diligent  fpeculatiojn  upon  human 
life  ;  much  labour  has  been  beftbwed  upon 
them,  and  Pope  very  feldoih  laboured  in  v^dn. 
That  his  excellence  may  be  properly  efti- 
mated,  I  recommend  a  comparifon  of  his 
CharaSlers  of  Women  with  Boileau's  Satire  5  it 
will  then  be  feen  with  how  much  more  perr- 

fpicac^ty 
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^cackf  fdnale  nattife  ii  inydtigated^  Bnd 
female  excelfence  &le6led ;  and  he  fiirely  is  no 
mean  wiitst  to  vrhcmx  Boileau  flisdl  be  jfouad 
iiifiiridr.  The  Cbara^ers  vf  Mfn^  h(Wever» 
«^  written  with  more/  if  not  wth  deepor, 
bought,  and  exhibit  many  pa(&ges  ex^uiiiteljr 
Ixautiful.  The  Gem  afui  the  Fltmer  will  net 
eafily  be  equalled.  In  the  women's  part  are 
fome  defefls ;  the  charafter  of  Attoffa  is  not 
{o  neatly  finifhed  as  that  oiChdh  5  and  ibme 
of  the  female  charafters  may  be  fdund  per « 
haps  more  frequently  among  men  ^  what  i$ 
faid  of  Pbihmede  was  true  of  Prior. 

In  the  Bpifties  to  Lord  Bathurft  and  Lard 
Burlington,  Dr.  Warburton  has  endeavoured 
to  find  a  train  oi  thought  which  was  never  in 
the  writer's  head,  and,  to  fupport  his  hypo** 
thefis,  has  printed  that  firft  which  was  pub-, 
liflied  laft.  I^  one,  the  moft  valuable  paifage 
Is  perhaps  the  Elogy  on  Good  Senje^  and  the 
other  ihtJ^of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

The  Epiftle  to  Arbuthnot,  now  arbitrarily 
called  the  Prohgue  to  the  Satires^  is  a  per- 
formance confifting,  as  it  feems,  of  many 
fragments  wrought  into  one  defign,  which  by 

this 
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^  unison  of  Mattered  beauties  c(»itdns  more 
ftriidng  paragraphs  than  could  probably  have 
been  brought  together  into  an  occafional 
work.  As  there  is  no  ftronger  motive  to  ex- 
erticm  than  felf-defence,  no  part  has  morct 
elegance,  ipirit,  or  dignity,  than  the  poet's 
vindication  of  his  own  character.  The  mean* 
eft  paffage  is  the  fatire  upon  Sporus. 

Of  the  two  poems  which  derived  their 
names  from  the  year,  and  which  are  called  the 
Epilogue  to  the  SatireSy  it  was  very  juftly  re- 
marked by  Savage,  that  the  fecond  was  in  the 
whole  more  ftrongly  conceived,  and  more 
equally  fupported,  but  that  it  had  no  fingle 
paflages  equal  to  the  contention  in  the  firft 
for  the  dignity  of  Vice,  and  the  celebration 
of  the  triumph  of  Corruption. 

The  Imitations  of  Horace  feem  to  have 
been  written  as  relaxations  of  his  genius* 
This  employme;jt  became  his  favourite  by  its 
facility ;  the  plan  was  ready  to  his  hand^  and 
nothing  was  required  but  to  accommodate  as 
he  could  the  fentiments  of  an  old  author  to 
recent  fafts  or  familiar  images  5  but  what  is 

eafy  is  feldom  excellent  r  fuch  imitations  can- 
not 
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not  ^ve  pleaiure  to  common  readers;  th^ 
man  of  learning  may  be  fometimes  furprifed 
and  delighted  by  an  unexpefted  parallel ;  but 
the  comparifon  requires  knowledge  of  the  ori- 
ginal, which  will  likewife  often  deteft  ftrained 
applications.  Between  Roman  images  and 
Englifli  manners  there  will  be  an  irrecon- 
cileable  diffimilitude,  and  the  work  will  be  ge- 
nerally uncouth  and  party-coloured ;  neither 
original  nor  tranflated,  neither  ancient  nor 
modem. 

« 

Pope  had,  in  proportions  very'  nicely  ad- 
jufted  to  each  other,  all  the  qualities  that  con* 
ftitute  genius.  He  had  Invention,  by  which 
new  trains  of  events  are  formed,  and  new 
fcenes  of  imagery  difplayed,  as  in  the  Rape 
of  the  Lock',  or  extrinfick  and  adventitious 
embellifhments  and  illuftrations  are  connefted 
with  a  known  fubjefl,  as  in  the  EJfay  on  Cri- 
ticifm.^  He  had  Imagination,  which  ftrongly 
imprefles  on  the  writer's  mind,  and  enables 
him  to  convey  to  the  reader,  the  various  forms 
Qf  nature,  incidents  of  life,  and  energies  of 
paffion,  as.in  his  £/(?//2?,  Windjor  Foreft,  and 
the  Ethick  Epifles.  He  had  Judgement,  which 
fekfts  from  life  or  nature  vvhat  the  prefcnt 
:    ,  purpofe 
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purpofe  requires,  and,  by  feparating  the  cf- 
fence  of  things  from  its  concomitants,  often 
makes  the  reprefentation  more  powerful  than 
the  reality :  and  he  had  colours  of  language 
always  before  him,  ready  to  decorate  his 
matter  with  every  grace  of  elegant  expreffion^ 
'as  when  he  accommodates  his  di6Hon  to  the 
wonderful  mukiplicity  of  Homer's  fentiments 
and  defcriptions, 

» 

Poetical  expreffion  includes  found  as  well 
as  meaning;  Miifick,  fays  Dryden,  is  inarti^ 
tulate  poetry  j  among  the  excellencies  of  Pope, 
tiierrfbre,  muft  be  mentioned  the  melody  of 
his  metre.  By  perufing  the  works  of  Dryden, 
he  difcovered  the  moft  perfeft  fabrick  of 
Englifh  verfe,  and  habituated  himfelf  to  that 
only  which  he  found  the  beft ;  in  confequence 
of  which  reftraint,  his  poetry  has  been  cen- 
fure4  as  too  uniformly  mufical,  and  as  glut-» 
ting  the  ear  with  unvaried  fweetnefs .  I  fufpe6l 
this  objeflion  to  be  the  cant  of  thofe  who 
judge  by  principles  rather  than  perception  j 
and  who  would  even  themfelves  have  lefs 
pleafure  in  his  works,  if  he  had  tried  to  re- 
liieve  attention  by  ftudied  difcords,  or  affe6led 
to  break  his  lines  and  vary  his  panics. 

But 
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But  though  he  was  thus  careful  o(  hi^ 
verfification,  he  did  not  opprefs  his  powers 
with  fuperfluous  rigour.  He  Teems  to  have 
thought  with  Boileau,  that  the  practice  of 
writing  might  be  refined  till  the  difficulty 
Ihould  overbalance  the  advantage.  The  con- 
ftru6lion  of  his  language  is  not  always  fhiftly 
grammatical ;  with  thofe  rhymes  which  pre- 
fcription  had  conjoined  he  contented  himfelf, 
without  regard  to  Swift's  remonftrances» 
though  there  was  no  fbriking  confonancej 
nor  was  he  very  careful  to  vary  his  termina- 
tions, or  to  refuie  admiflion  at  a  finall  diftance 
to  the  fame  rhymes. 

To  Swift's  edift  for  the  exclufion  of  Alex- 
andrines and  Triplets  he  paid  little  regard ;  he 
admitted  them,  but,  in  the  opinion  of  Fen- 
ton,  too  rarely  5  he  ufes  them  more  liberally 
in  his  tranflation  than  his  poems. 

He  has  a  few  double  rhymes ;  but  always, 
I  think,  unfuccefsfully,  except  once  in  the 
Rape  of  the  Lock. 

Expletives  he  very  early  eje6led  from  hisf 
verfes  3  but  he  now  and  then  admits  an  epithet 

rather 
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rather  commodious  than  iin|>orfant.  Eicti 
of  the  fix  firft  lines  of  the  Iliad  might  lofe 
two  fyliables  with  very  little  diminution  of 
the  meaning;  and  fometimes,  after  all  his 
art  and  labour,  one  verie  feems  to  bs  made 
for  tile  fake  of  another* 

1  have  been  told  that  the  couplet  by  which 
he  deckred  his  own  ear  to  be  moft  gratified 

was  this : 

Lo,  where  Moeotis  fleeps,  and  hardly  llowS 
The  freezing  Tanais  through  a  wafte  of  fnayrsi 

But  the  reafon  Of  tlus  preference  t  GdnAot 
£icover. 

It  is  remarkeci  by  Watts,  that  there  i$ 
icdrcdy  a  happy  combination  of  words,  or  a 
phrafe  poetically  elegant  in  the  Englifh  lan^ 
guage,  which  Pope  has  not  inferted  into  his 
reriion  of  Homer#  j^w  he  obt^dned  poi^ 
feifion  of  {o  many  beauties  of  fpeechy  it  were 
defirablc  to  know.  That  he  gleaxvsd  from 
authors,  obfcure  as  well  as  eminent^  whrt 
AC  thought  brilliant  or  ufefol,  and  preferved 
it  all  in  a  regular  colle£tio%  is  not  unlikely^ 

Vol.  IV.  P  When, 
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ifilThen,  in'  hi&  laft  years.  Hall's  Satires  were 
fhewn  him,  he  wiftied  that  he  had  feen  them 
fooner. '- 


c 


*  -  New  fentiments  and  new  images  others 
may  produce  ;  but  to  attempt  any  further  im- 
provement of  verfification  will  be  dangerous. 
Art  and  .-Hiligence  have  now  done  their  hell, 
^iiwhat  .{ball  bevadded  will  be  the  effort  of 
tedious  toil  and  needlefs  curiofity. 

After  all  this,  it  is  furely  fuperifluous  to 
arifwei'ldie  queftioji  that  hasl^nce  been ^- 
ed,  Whether  Pope  was  a  poet  ?  otherwife 
than  by4afkirig  in  return^  If  Pope  be  not  a 
poet,  where  is  poetry  to  be  found  ?  To  cir* 
cumfcribe  poetiy  by  a  definition  will  only 
fliew  the  iiarrownefs  of  the  definer,  though 
^  iSefinition  which  fhall  exclude  Pope  will 
not  eafily.be  made.  Let  ui  look  round  up- 
on  the'prglent^time,  and  back  upon  the  paftj 
let  us  enquire  to  whom^  the  voice  of  mankind 
has  decVeed  the  wreath  of  poetry;  let'tHeir 
{irodu(?iions  be  examined,-  arid  their'  claims' 
Itated,  and  the  pretenlTohs  of  PojJe  ^wiU^'ibc 
HO  more  .difputed.  Had  he  given  tihe  wtJrkt 
only  U&^ifSfon^  ^e-name'-^f-pdet  muffl«ve 
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been  allowed  him :  if  the  writer  of  the  Hiad 
were  to  clafs  his  fuccefTors,  he  would  affign  a 
very  high  place  to  his  tranflator,  without  re-« 
quiring  any  other  evidence  of  Genius  • 


THE  following  Letter,  of  which  the  ori- 
ginal is  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Hardwicke,  was 
communicated  to  me  by  the  kindnefs  of  Mr* 
Jodrelli 

";To  Mr.  Bridges,    at   tlie  BiShop  of' 
"  London's  at  Fulham. 

4  , 

t 

*'  S  1  R, 

"  The  favour  of  your  Letter,  with  youf 
ftemacks^  can  never  be  enough  acknow^ 
Icdged ;  and  the  fpeed,  with  which  you  dis- 
charged fo  tTQubkfome  a  taflc;,  doubles  th^ 
obEgation* 


I  c< 


I  muit  own^  yau  have  pleafed  the  very 
tttuch  by  the  Commendations  fo  ill  bellowed 
t^n  ffie  J  but,  I  diiire  you,  much  more  by 
the  frankiiefs  of  your  cenfui'e,  which  I  ought 
to  take,  the  more  kindly  of  the  two,  as  it  is 

P  2  more 
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more  advantageoils  to  a  fcriblcr  to  be  improv- 
ed in  his  judgement  than  to  be  foothedinhis 
vanity.  The  greater  part  of  thofe  deviations 
from  the  Greek,  which  you  have  obferved,  I 
was  led  into  by  Chapman  and  Hobbes  ;  who 
are  (it  feems)  as  much  celebrated  for  their 
knowledge  of  the  original,  as  they  are  deciy- 
td  for  the  badhefs  of  their  tranflations.  Chap- 
man pretends  to  have  reftored  the  genuine 
fenfe  of  the  author,  from  the  miftakes  of  all 
former  explainers,  in  feveral  hundred  places : 
and  the  Cambridge  editors  of  the  large  Homer, 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  attributed  fo  much  to 
Hobbes,  that  they  confefs  they  have  correft- 
cd  the  old  Latin  interpretation  very  often  by 
his  verfion.  For  my  part,  I  generally  took 
the  author's  meaning  to  be  as  you  have  ex- 
plained it }  yet  their  authority,  joined  to  the 
knowledge  of  my  ovvn  imperfeftnefs  in  tfic 
language,  over-ruled  me.  However,  Sir,  yoa 
may  be  confident  I  think  you  in  the  right, 
becauie  you  happen  to  be  of  my  opinion : 
(for  men  (let  them  fay  what  the^  will)  never 
approve  any  other's  fenfci  but  as  it  fqiyares 
with  their  own.)  But  you  have  made  me 
much  more  proud  of,  and  pofitive  in  my 
judgement,  fince  it  is  ftrengthened  by  yours. 
...  I  think 
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I  think  your  criticifins,  which  regard  the  ex- 
prcflion,  very  juft,  and  fhall  make  my  profit 
of  them  :  to  give  you  fbme  proof  that  I  am 
in  eameft,  I  will  alter  three  verfes  on  your 
bare  obje6lion,  though  I  have  Mr.  Dryden's 
example  for  each  of  them.  And  this,  I  hope, 
you  will  account  no  fmall  piece  of  obedience, 
from  one,  who  values  the  authority  of  one 
true  poet  above  that  of  twenty  critics  or 
commentators.  But  though  I  fpeak  thus 
of  commentators,  I  will  continue  to  read 
carefully  all  I  can  procure,  to  make  up,  that 
way,  for  my  own  want  of  critical  underftanding 
in  the  original  beauties  of  Homer.  Though 
the  greateft  of  them  are  certainly  thofe  of 
the  Invention  and  Defign,  which  are  not  at 
all  confined  to  the  language  :  for  the  diflin- 
guifliing  excellencies  of  Homer  are  (by  the 
confent  of  the  bell  critics  of  all  nations) 
firft  in  the  manners,  (which  include  all  the 
fpeeches,  as  being  no  other  than  the  repre- 
fentations  of  each  perfon's  manners  by  his 
words  :)  and  then  in  that  rapture  and  fire, 
which  carries  you  away  with  him,  with  that 
wonderful  force,  that  no  man  who  has  a 
true  poetical  fpirit  is  mafler  of  himfelf,  while 
be  reads  him,    Homer  makes  you  interefted 

P  3  ^      and 
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and  conecmcd  before  you  are  aware,  all  at 
once ;  whereas  Virgil  does  it  by  foft  degrees  • 
This,  I  believe,  is  what  a  tranflator  pf  Ho^ 
jjier  ought  principally  to  imitate ;  and  it  is 
very  hard  for  any  tranflator  to  come  up  to 
it,  becaufe,  the  chief  reafon  why  all  tranfla- 
tjons  fall  fhort  of  their  Originals  is,  that  thQ 
very  conftraint  they  are  obliged  to,  renders 
them  heavy  and  difpirited,. . 

'^  The  great  beauty  of  Homer's  language, 

as  I  take  it,  confiftg  in  that  noble  fimplicity:^ 

»■*«•■ 

which  runs  through  all  his  works  5  (and  yet 
his  diftion,  contraiy  to  what  one  would 
imagine  confiilent  with  fimplicity,  is  -  at  the 
fame  time  very  copious.)  ,  I  don't  know  how 
I  have  run  into  this  pedantry  in  a  Letter,  but 
I  find  I  have  faid  too  much,  as  well  as  fpoken 
too  inconliderately  ^  wh^t  farther  thoughts 
I  have  upon  this  fubjeft,  I  fhall  be  glad  to 
communicate  to  you  (for  my  own  improve-? 
ment)  when  we  meet  ^  which  is  a  happinefs. 
I  very  eameftly  defire,  as  I  do.  likewife  fome 
opportunity  of  proving  how  much  I  think 
myfelf  obliged  to  your  friendlhipj  and  how 
truly  I  am.  Sir, 

your  mpft  faithful,  humble  fervant, 

A.Pope/" 
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THE  Criticifm  upon  Pope's  Epitaphs, 
which  was  printed  in  T'he  Vijitor^  is  placed 
hire,  being  too  minute  and  particular  to  be 
inferted  in  the  Life. 

EVERY  Art  is  beft  taught  by  example. 
Nothing  contributes  more  to  the  cultivation 
of  propriety  than  remarks  on., the  works  of 
thofe  who  have  moft  excelled.  I  ihall-  there- 
fore endeavour,  at  this  vijky  to  entertain  the 
young  ftudents  in  poetry,  with  an  examina- 
tion of  Pope's  Epitaphs. 

To  define  an  epitaph  is  ufelefs ;  every  one 
knows  that  it  is  an  infcriptioh  on  a  tomb-  An 
epitaph,  therefore,  implies  no  pai'ticular  cha- 
rafter  of  writing,  but  may  be  compofed  in 
verfe  or  profe.  It  is  indeed  commonly  pa- 
negyrical ;  becaufe  we  are  feldom  diftinguifli- 
edwith  a  ftone  but  by.  our  friends';  biit  it 
has  no  rule  to  reftraih  or  modify  it,  except 
this,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  longer  than  corri- 

P  4  mon 


uf,  pope. 

mon  beholders  may  be  expected  to  Iwvc  lei* 
fure  and  patience  to  peruie, 

I. 

On  Charles   Earl  of  Dorset^   in  th 
Church  ofWythyham  in  $ujfex, 

Porfet,  the  grace  of  eourts,  the  Mufe's  pride, 
Patron  of  art3,  and  judge  of  nature,  4y'd. 
The  fcourge  of  pride,  though  fandtify'd  or  great, 
Of  fops  in  learning,  and  of  knaves  in  ftate  j 
Yet  foft  in  nature,  though  ieyere  his  lay. 
His  anger  moral,  and  his  wifdoni  gay. 
Bleft  fatyrift!  who  touch'd  the  mean  fo  true. 
As  ftiow'd.  Vice  had  his  hate  and  pity  too. 
Bleft  courtier!  who  could  king  and  country  pleafc, 
y?t  facred  kept  his  friendlhip,  and  hi?  eale, 
Bleft  peer !  his  great  forefathers  every  grace 
Reflefting,  and  refledted  on  his  race ; 
Where  other  Buckhurfts,  other  Dorfets  fliine^ 
A}id  patriots  ftill,  or  poets,  deck  the  X\r)fi, 

The  firft  diftich  pf  this  epitaph  contains 
a  kind  of  information  wliich  few  wrould  want, 
that  the  man,  for  whom  the  tomb  was  ere6t- 
ed,  died.  There  are  indeed  fome  qualities 
worthy  of  praife  afcribed  to  the  dead,  but 
none  tfi^t  were  Ijkeljr  to  exempt  him  fronj 

the 
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the  lot  of  man,  or  incline  us  much  to  won- 
der that  he  fhould  die.  What  is  meant  by 
judge  of  nature  J  is  not  eafy  to  fay.  Nature 
is  not  the  objeft  of  human  judgement  j  for  it 
is  vain  to  judge  where  we  cannot  alter.  If 
by  nature  is  meant,  what  is  commonly  called 
mture  by  the  criticks,  a  juft  reprefentation 
of  things  really  exifting,  and  aftions  really 
perfumed,  nature  cannot  be  properly  qppof- 
ed  to  art  j  nature  being,  in  this  fenfe,  only 
thie  beft  effeft  of  art. 

The  fcourge  of  pri4e-^ 

Of  this  couplet,  the  iecond  line  is  not, 
what  is  intended,  an  illuftration  of  the 
former.  Pride,  in  the  Great,  is  Indeed  well 
enough  conrxefled  with  knaves  in  ftate, 
though  knaves  is  a  word  rather  too  ludicrous 
and  Ught  y  but  the  mention  ^ifanStified  pride 
will  not  lead  the  thoughts  tqfops  in  learnings 
but  rather  to  fome  fpecies  of  tyranny  or  op- 
prefjion,  fomething  more  gloomy  and  more- 
formidable  than  foppery » 

Yet  f oft  his  nature^^^ 

This  is  a  high  compliment,  but  was  not 

firft  beftowed  on  Dorfet  by  Pope.    The  next 

verfc  is  extremely  beautiful. 

Blefi 
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\ 
\ 

Blejlfatyriji!— 

4 

Jn  this  difticli  is  another  line  of  whic|i 
Pope  was  not  the  author.  I  do  not  mean  to 
blame  thefe  imitations  with  much  harfhnefsj 
in  long  performances  they  are  fcarcely  to  be 
avoided,  and  in  ftiorter  they  may  be  indulged^ 
becaufe  the  train  of  the  compofition  may.  na^ 
turally  involve  them,  or  the  fcantincfs  of 
the  fubje6t  allow  little  choice.  However, 
what  is  borrowed  is  not  to  be  enjoyed  as  our 
own,  and  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  critical  juftice 
to  give  every  bird  of  the  Mufes  his  proper 
feather.      *'  ' 

Bleji  courtier  /— 

Whether  a  courtier  can  be  properly  com- 
mended for  keeping  Ytis  eafe  facred^  may  per- 
haps be  difputable.  To  pleafe  king  and 
country,  without  facrificing  friendfhip  to 
any  change  of  timesj  was  a  very  uncommon 
inftance  of  prudence  or  felicity,  and  deferved 
to  be  kept  feparate  from  fo  poor  a  commen- 
dation as  care  of  his  eafe,  I  wl(h  our  poets 
would  attend  a  little  more  accurately  to  the 
ufe  of  the  word  facred^  wliich  furely  fhould 
never  be  applied  in  a  ferious  compofition, 

*       ■      "  but 
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•  •  -  ^ 

but  where  fom?  reference  may  t)e  made  to  9 
higher  Being,  or  where  fome  duty  is  exafted 
or  implied.  A  man  may  keep  his  friendfhip 
facredy  becaufe  promifes  of  friendfliip  are 
very  awful  ties;  but  methinks  he  cannot^ 
but  in  a  burlefque  kx\l[ty  be  faid  to  keep  his^ 
^tfacred, 

Bkjl  peer  I 

The  bleffing  afcribed  to  the  peer  has  no 
conneftion  with  his  peerage:  they  might 
happen  to  any  other  man,  whofe  anceftors 
were  remembered,  or  whpfe  pofterity  Were 
likely  to  be  regarded* 

I  know  not  whether  this  epitaph  be 
worthy  either  of  the  writer  or  of  the  man 
entombed, 

On  Sir  William  Trumbal,  one  of  the 
principal  Secretaries  of  State  to  King  Wil- 
liam III.  who^  having  refgned  his  place ^ 
died  in  his  retirem^^t  (^t  Eajlhamjled  in 
Berkjhire^  1716.  '^  ^ 

A  pleafing  form,  a  firm,  yet  cautious  mind. 
Sincere,  though  prudent  j  conftant,  yet  refign'd ; 

.   Honour 
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Honour  unchanged,  a  principle  profcft, 
Fix'd  to  one  fide,  but  moderate  to  the  reft : 
An  honeft  courtier,  yet  a  patriot  too, 
Juft  to  his  prince,  and  to  his  country  true. 
Fiird  with  the  fenfe  of  age,  the  fire  of  youth, 
A  fcorn  of  wrangling,  yet  a  zeal  for  truth ; 
A  generou?  faith,  froni  fuperftition  free ; 
A  love  to  peace,  and  hate  of  tyranny ; 
Such  this  man  was ;  who  now,  from  earth  removM, 
At  length  enjoys  that  liberty  he  lov*d. 

In  this  epitaph,  as  in  many  others,  there 
appears,  ^t  the  firft  view,  a  fault  wliich  I 
think  fcarcely  any  beauty  can  compenfate. 
The  name  is  omitted.  The  end  of  an 
ejntaph  is  to  convey  Ibmc  account  of  the  dead; 
and  to  what  purpofe  is  any  thing  told  of 
him  whofe  name  is  conceal^  ?  An  epitaph, 
and  a  hiftory,  of  a  namelefs  hero,  are  equal- 
ly abfurd,  fince  the  virtues  and  qualities  fo 
recounted  in  either,  are  fcattered  at  the 
mercy  of  fortune  to  be  appropriated  by  gucfs. 
The  name,  it  is  true,  may  be  read  upon  the 
ftones  but  what  obligation  ha$  jt  to  the 
poet,  whofe  verfes  wander  over  the  earth, 
and  leave  their  fubjeft  behind  them,  and 
who  is  forced,   like  an  unfkilful  painter, 

to 
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to  make  his  purpofe  known  by  adventitious 
help  ? 

This  epitaph  is  wholly  without  elevation, 
and  contains  nothing  ftriking  or  particular ; 
but  the  poet  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  the  de- 
feds  of  his  fubjeft.  He  faid  perhaps  the 
beft  that  could  be  faid*  There  are,  however, 
fome  defefts  which  Were  not  made  neceiTary 
by  the  chai'adler  in  which  he.  was  employed.. 
There  is  no  oppofition  between  an  honeji. 
courtier  and  a  patriot ;  for  an  boneji  courtier 
cannot  but  be  a  patriot. 

It  was  unfuitable  to  thp  nicety  required  in 
fliort  compofitions,  to  clofe  his  verfe  with  the 
word  too  i  every  rhyme  fliould  be  a  word  of 
cmphafis,  nor  can  this  rule  be  fafely  npglefted, 
except  where  the  length  of  the  poem  makes 
flight  inaccuracies  excufable,  or  allows  room 
for  beauties  fufficient  to  overpower  the  effefts 
of  petty  faults/ 

At  the  beginning  of  the  feventh  line  the 
word  ^lled  is  weak  and  profaic,  having  no 
particular  adaptation  to  any  of  the  words  that, 
follow  it. 

The 
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The  thought  in  the  laft  line  is  impertinqit,. 
having  no  connexion  with  the  foregoing  cha- 
rafter,  nor'  witK  the  condition  of  the  man 
defcribed^  Had  the  epitaph  been  written  on 
Ae  poor  confpirator  *  who  died  lately  in' 
prifon,:*  after  a  coiifinement  of  more-  than 

"  *   •  ■  .  * 

forty  years,  without  any  c^iftie  proved  agaihft 
himr  the- fentlfhent  had  been  jirft  and-pathe- 
tical ;  but  *  why  fhould  Trurhbal  be  congra- 
tulated upo A  his  liberty,  who  had  never  known 
reftramt?  v 

III. 

OntheHin.  SiMdN  Harcourt,  only  Son 
of  the  Lord  Chaneeltor  Harcourt,  at 
the  Chiifxh  of  Stantoh^Har^ourt  in  Oxford^ 

^  Jhire,   1720*  • .  -.  ' 
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Tq  thisXa^  ihrine^  whoe'er  thau  art,  draw  near/ 
Here  lie^  ite  friend  moft  lov'dj  the  fon  moft  deari 
Who  ne'er  knew  joy,  but  friendlhlp  might  divide, 
Or  gave  his  father  grief  but  wheii  he  dy'd^ 

How- vain  Ureafon;  eloquence  how  weak!  ^ 
If  Pope  mull:  tell  what  Harcourt  cannot  fpeak* 
Oh,  let  thy  once-lov'd  friend  infcribc  thy  ilone, 
And  with  a  father's  forrows  mik  hh  own ! 

•  Bernafdi. 

This 
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This  epitaph  is  principally  remarkable  for 
tl^e  artful  introduftipn  of  t|ic  name,  whklj 
is  inferted  with  a  peculiar  felicity,  to  which 
chance  n^uft  <:oncur  with  genius,  which  no 
man  can  hope  to, attain  twice,  and  which  caiw 
not  be  Qppied  but  .with  ferv\le  imitation.     .  \ 

^       ....        I  t  ^    ■    t  1  • 

I  cannot  ^>}t  tv^ifh  %h^t,  of  this  infcription,} 
tike  two  laQi:U]^e^.hpd  be^n  omitted^^s  thet 
^  take  away  frptnllie;  energy  <vh^t  tbcy  do  not 
^tpthefqULfe. 


IV. 


0/?     J  A  M  E  S      C  R  A  G  G  S,     Efq; 

in  Wejitninjier-'Abbey . 


'  \ 


i» 


JACOBVS      CRAGGS, 
REGl  MAGNAE  BRITANNIAE   A   SECRETIS 
■     ,      .   ET    CONSILUS    3ANCTIQRIBVS> 
PRINCIPIS-  PAR-ITER    AC    POPlTLIAMOR    ET' 

D  E  L  r  C  I  A  E  : 

VIX-TT  flTVLIS  ET  INVIDIA  MAJOR, 

ANNOS     MV    PAVCOS,    XXXV. 

OB.  FEB;  XVI.  MDCCXX. 

Statefm^m  yet  ff^end  to  truth !  of  foul  fmcefc,; 
la  aftipn  faithful,  and  in  honour  clear ! 

Who 
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Who  broke  no  promifc,  fcrv'd  no  private  end. 
Who  gain'd  no  title,  and  who  loft  no  friend  5 
1£nnoblcd  by  himfclf,  by  all  approved, 
Prais'd,  wept,  and  honoured,  by  the  Mufe  he  lov*d. 

The  lines  on  Craggs  were  not  originally 
intended  for  an  epitaph ;  and  therefore  fome 
faults  are  to  be  imputed  to  the  violence  with 
which  they  are  torn  from  the  poem  that  firft 
contained  them.  We  may,  however,  obferve 
fpme  defefts.  There  is  a  redundancy  of 
words  in  the  firft  couplet :  it  is  fuperfiuous 
to  tell  of  him,  who  was  Jincerty  truCy  and 
faithfuly  that  he  was  in  honour  clear. 

There  feems  to  be  an  oppolition;  intended 
in  the  fourth  line,  which  is  not  very  obvious: 
where  is  the  wander,  that  he  who  gained  no 
title  y  fhould  lofe  no  friend  f 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  remark  the  ab- 
furdity  of  joining,  in  the  fame  infcription, 
Latin  and  Englifh,  or  verfe  and  profe^  If 
either  language  be  pref eraUp^  to  the  other,  let 
that  only  be  ufed  5  for  no  reafon  can  be  given 
why  part  of  the  information  fhould  be  given 
in  one  tongue,  and  part  in  another,  on  a 

tomb. 
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tomb,  more  than  in  any  other  place,  on  any 
other  occafion  J  and  to  tell  all  that  can  be 
conveniently  told  in  verfe,  and  then  to  call  in 
the  help  of  profe,  has  always  the  appearance 
of  a  very  artlefs  expedient,  or.  of  an  attempt 
unaccomplilhed.  Such  an  epitaph  refembles 
the  converfation  of  a  foreigner,  who  tells  part 
of  his  meaning  by  words,  and  conveys  part 
by  figns. 

Intended  for    Mr.  R  o  w  £• 
In  WeJimin/ler-Abbey^ 

Thy  reliques,  Rowci  to  this  fair  urn  we  truft. 
And  facred,  place  by  Drydeh's  awful  duft : 
Beneath  a  rude  and  namelefs  ftone  he  lies. 
To  which  thy  tomb  fhall  guide  inquiring  eyes. 
Peace  to  thy  gentle  fhadc,  and  endlcfs  reft  I 
Bleft  in  thy  genius,  in  thy  love  too  blcftl 
One  grateful  woman  to  thy  fame  fupplies 
What  a  whole  thanklefs  land  to  his  denies. 

Of  this  infcription  the  chief  fault  is,  that 
it  belongs  lefs  to  Rowe,  for  whom  it  was 
written,  than  to  Dryden,  who  was  buried  near 
him ;  and  indeed  gives  very  little  information 
concerning  either, 

Vol.  IV.  Q_  To 
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To  wifh,  Peace  to  thy  Jhade^  is  too  mytho- 
logical  to  be  admitted  into  a  chriftian  teiilpfe: 
the  ancient  worfhip  has  infected  aliiibft  all 
our  other  compofitions,  and  might  therefore 
be  contented  to  (pare  our  epitaphs.  Let  fic- 
tion, at  leaft,  ceale  with  life,  and  let  us  be 
ferious  over  tlie  grave. 

VI. 

0/r  Mrs.  Corbet, 
nvho  died  of  n  Cancer  in  her  Breafi. 

^ '  Here  refts  ^  lvoman>  good  without  pretence, 
Bleft  with  plain  reafon,  and  with  fober  fenfc : 
No  conquefts  Ihe,  but  o'er  herfelf  defir'd  j 
No  am  eflay'd,  but  not  to  be  admir'd. 
Paffion  and  pridls  were  to  her  foul  unknown. 
Convinced  that  Virtue  orrly  is  our  own. 
Sq  unafFefted,  fo  composed  a  mind,. 
So  firm,  yet  foft,  fo  ftrongj  yet  fo  refin'd, 
jHeaven,  as  its  pureft  gold,  by  tortures  try'd. 
The  faint  fuftained,  but  thewoman  dy'd. 

"^  I  have  always  confidered  this  as  the  moft 
•Valuable  of  all  Pope*s  epitaphs  \  the  fubjeft 
of  it  is  a  charafter  not  difcriminated  by  any 
fiiining  qr  eminent  peculiarities;  yet  that 
^  1  *  which 
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which  really  makes,  though  not  the  fplendor, 
the  felicity  of  life,  and  that  which  every  wife 
man  will  choofe  for  his  final  and  lafting  com-* 
panion  in  the  languor  of  age,  in  the  quiet  of 
privacy,  when  he  departs  weary  and  dilgufted 
from  the  oftentatious,  the  volatile,  and  the 
vain  I  Of  fuch  a  charafter,  which  the  dull 
overlook,  and  the  gay  defpife,  it  was  fit  that 
the  value  fhould  be  made  known,  and  the  dig- 
nity eftablifhed.  Domeftic  virtue,  as  it  is 
exert(3d  without  grreat  occafions,  OT-o^fpi- 
cucnas  confequences,  in  an  even  unnoted 
tenor,  required  the  genius  of  Pope  to  difplay 
it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  might  attradt  regard, 
and  enforce  reverence.  Who  can  forbear  to 
lament  that  this  amiable  woman  has  no  name 
intiie  verifes  ? 

if  the  particular  lities  of^  this  inlcriptioh 
be  examined,  it  will  appear  lefs  faulty  than 
the  reft*  There  is  fcaixe  one  line  taken  from 
common  places,  unlefs  it  be  that  in  which 
only  Virtue  is  faid  to  be  oUf  own.  I  once  heard 
a  Lady  of  great  beauty  and  elegance  objeft  to 
the  fourth  line,  that  it  contained  an  unnatural 
and  incredible  panegyrick*  Of  this  let  thft 
Ladies  judge. 
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VII. 

On  the   Monument    of  the   Mon.   Robert 
.    Dig  BY,  and  of  his  Sifter  Mary,  ereSied 
by  their  Father  the  Lord  Dig  by,  in  the 
Church  of  Sherborne  in  Dorfetjhire^  ^7^7* 

Go !  fair  example  of  untainted  youth. 
Of  modeft:  wifdom,  and  pacifick  truth : 
Compos'd  in  fufFerings,  and  in  joy  fedatc. 
Good  without  noife,  without  pretenfion  great. 
Juft  of  thy  word,  in  every  thought  fincere. 
Who  knew  no  wifti  but  what  the  world  might  hear : 
Of  fofteft  manners,  unafFefted  mind. 
Lover  of  peace,  and  friend  of  human  kind : 
Go,  live  !  for  Heaven's  eternal  year  is  thine^ 
Go,  and  exalt  thy  moral  to  divine. 

And  thou,  bleftmaid!  attendant  on  his  doom, 
Penfive  haft  followed  to  the  filent  tomb, 
Steer'd  the  fame  dourfe  to  the  fame  quiet  fhore, 
I^ot  parted  long,  and  now  to  part  no  more ! 
Go,  then,  where  only  blifs  fincere  is  known ! 
Go,  where  to  love  and  to  enjoy  are  one ! 

Yet  take  thefe  tears.  Mortality's  relief^ 
^And  till  we  (hare  your  joys,  forgive  our  grief: 
Thefe  little  rites,  a  ftone,  a  verfe  receive, 
'Tis  all  a  father,  all  a  friend  can  give ! 

This  f 
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This  epitaph  contains  of  the  brother  only 
a  general  indifcriminate  charaftcr,  and  of -the 
fifter  tells  nothing  but  that  fhe  di?d»  The 
difficulty  in  writing  epitaphs  is  to  give  a  par- 
ticular and  appropriate  praife.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  always  to  be  performed,  whatever 
be  the  diligence  or  ability  of  the  writer  -,  for 
the  greater  part  of  mankind  Jbave  no  charaSter 
at  all,  have  little  that  diftinguiflies  them  from 
others  equally  good  or  bad,  and  tlierefore 
nothing  can  be  faid  of  them  which  may  not 
be  applied  with  equal  propriety  to  a  thoufand 
more.  It  is  indeed  no  great  panegyrick,  that 
there  is  inclofed  in  this  tomb  one  who  was 
born  in  one  year,  iand  died  in  another ;  yet 
many  ufcful  and  amiable  lives  have  been 
fpent,  which  yet  leave  little  materials,  for  any 
other  memorial.  Thefe  are  however  not  the 
proper  fubjefts  of  poetry;  and  whenever 
friendfhip,  or  any  other  motive,  obliges  a 
poet  to  write  on  fuch  fubjefts,  he  mull  be 
forgiven  if  he  fometimes  wanders  in  genera- 
Uties,  and  utters  the  fame  praifes  over  different 
tombs. 

The  fcantinefs  of  human  praifes  can  fcarce- 
ly  be  made  more  appare^t,  than  by  remarking 

Q^  how 
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how  often  Pope  has,  in  the  few  epitaphs 
v^hich  he  compofed,  found  it  neceflary  to 
horrow  from  himfelf.  The  fourteen  epitaphs, 
which  h?  h?s  written,  comprife  about  an  hun-» 
dred  and  forty  lines,  in  which  there  are  mor? 
repetitions  than  will  eafily  be  found  in  all  tlie 
reft  of  his  works.  In  the  eight  lines  which 
make  the  charafter  of  Digby,  there  is  fcarcq 
^ny  thought,  or  word,' which  may  not  be 
fpund  in  the  other  epitaphs. 

The  ninth  line,  which  is  far.  the  ftrongeft 
^nd  moft  elegant,  is  borrowed.  The  con- 
clufion  is.  the  fame  with  that  on  Harcourt,  but 
is  here  more,  elegant  and  better  connefted, 

VIIL 

O;^    ^S/^    G  O  p  F  K  E  V    K  N  E  L  L  E  R, 

In  Wejiminjler'' Abbey,  J7?3> 

Kneller,  by  Heaven,  and  not  a  niafter  taught, 
Whofe  art  was  natur^^  and  whofe  piftures  thought; 
Now  for  two  ages,  having  fnatch'd  frgip  fete 
Whate'er  was  beauteous,  or  whatever  was  great, 
lies  Crown'd  with  Princes  honours.  Poets  lays, 
Puc  to  his  nierit,  and  brave  thirft  of  praife. 

I^iving,  great  Nature  fcar'd  he  might  outvie 
Jicr  works  i  wd,  dying,  fear$  hprfelf  may  die, 

Of 
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Of  this  epitaph  the  firft  couplet  is  good, 
the  fecond  not  bad,  the  third  is  deformed 
with  a  broken  metaphor,  the  word  crowned 
not  being  applicable  to  the  honours  or  the  laysy 
and  the  fourth  is  not  only  borrowed,  but  of 
very  harfh  conftruftion. 

IX. 

On  General  Henry  Withers.    - 

In  JVeJiminJier^ Abbey ^   ^729- 

Here,  Withers,  reft !  tHou  braveft,  gentleft  mind. 
Thy  country's  friend,  bu-t  more  of  human  kind,  • 
O!  born  to  arms !  O !  worth  in  youth  approved! 
O !  foft  humanity  in  age  belovM ! 
For  thee  the  hardy  veteran  drops  a  tear 
And  the  gay  courtier  feels  the  figh  fincerc. 

Withers,  adieu !  yet  not  with  thee  remove 
.  Thy  martial  fpirit,  or  thy  focial  love ! 
Amidft  corruption,  luxury,  and  r^gc. 
Still  leave  fome  ancient  virtues  to  our  age : 
Nor  let  us  fay  (thofe  Englilh  glories  gone) 
The  laft  true  Briton  lies  beneath  this  ftone* 

0^4  The 
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The  epitaph  on  Withers  affords  another 
inftajice  of  cpmrnoiii  places,  though  foijie- 
what  diverfified,  by  mingle4  qu^ities,  and  the 
peculiarity  of  a  prpfeffion. 

The  fecond  couplet  is  abrupt,  gejieral,  and 
linpleafingj  exclamation  feldom  iucceeds  in 
pur  language ;  and,  I  think,  it  may  be  pb- 
ferved  that  the  particle  O  !  ufed  at  the  begin- 
ning pf  a  fentence,  always  ofFendSr 
1.  '         ' 

The  third  couplet  is  more  happy ;  the  value 
expreffed  for  him,  by  different  forts  of  men, 
raifes  him  to  efleem ;  there  is  yet  fpmething 
of  the  common  cant  of  fuperficial  fatirifi:?, 
who  fuppofe  that  the  infincerity  of  a  courtier 
deftroys  all  his  fenfations,  and  that  he  is 
equally  a  cUffembler  to  the  living  and  the  dead. 

At  the  third  couplet  I  ftiould  wifh  the  epi- 
taph to  clofe,  but  that  I  fhould  be  unwilling 
to  lofe  the  tv^^o  next  lines,  which  yet  ai'e  dearly 
bought  if  they  cannot  be  retained  without  the 
four  that  follow  themi^ 
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X. 

On  Mr.  Elijah  Fenton. 
jff  Eajihamjied  in  Berkjhirey  1730^ 

This  modeft  ftoHC,  what  few  vain  marbles  can. 
May  truly  fiiy.  Here  lies  an  honeft  man : 
A  poet,  t>left  beyond  the  poet's  fate. 
Whom  Heaven  kept  facred  from  the  Proud  and 

Great; 
Foe  to  loud  praife,  and  friend  to  learned  cafe,  * 
Content  with  fcience  in  the  vale  of  peace. 
Calmly  he  look'd  on  either  life  i  and  here 
Saw  nothing  to  regret,  or  there  to  fear ; 
Frorp  Nature's  temperate  fcaft  rofe  fatisfy*d, 
Thank'd  heaven  that  he  had  li v'd,  and  that  he  dy'd. 

The  firft  couplet  of  this  epitaph  is  bor* 
rowed.  The  four  next  lines  contain  a  Ipecies 
of  praife  peculiar,  original,  andjuft.  Here^ 
therefore,  the  infcription  ftiould  have  ended, 
the  latter  part  containing  nothing  but  what 
is  common  to  every  man  who  is  wife  and  good. 
The  charafler  of  Fenton  was  fo  amiable,  that 
I  cannot  forbear  to  wifh  for  fome  poet  or 
biographer  to  difplay  it  more  fully  for  the 
advantage  of  pofterity.  If  he  did  not  ftand 
in  the  firft  rank  of  genius,  he  may  claim  a 
place  in  the  fecond  5  and,  whatever  criticifm 

may 
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may  objeft  to  his  writings,  cenfure  could  find 
very  little  to  blame  in  his  life. 

XL 

On  Mr.  Gay. 

In  JVeJlminJier^jtibbey^  ^71^^ 

Of  manners  gentle,  of  afFcftions  mild  i 
in  wit,  a  man  i  fimplicity,  a  child : 
With  native  humjJiir  tempering  virtuous  rage, 
Form'd  to  delight  at  once  ^nd  lalh  the  age : 
Above  temptation,  in  a  Jow  cft^te. 
And  uncorrupted,  ev'n  among  the  Great : 
A  fafe  companion,  and  an  eafy  friend, 
Unblam'd  through  life,  lamented  in  thy  end. 
Thefe  are  thy  honours !  not  that  here  thy  buft 
Is  mix'd  with  heroes,  or  with  kings  thy  dull ; 
But  that  the  Worthy  and  the  Good  £bgll  fay, 
Striking  thck  penfive  bofoms— Her^  lies  Gat. 

As  Gay  was  the  favoyrite  of  our  author, 
this  epitaph  was  probably  written  with  an 
uncommon  degree  of  attention  ^  yet  it  is  not 
more  happily  executed  than  the  reft,  for  it 
does  hot  always  happen  that  the  fuccefs  of  a 
poet  is  proportionate  to  his  labour.  The 
fame  obfervation  may  be  extended  to  all  works 
of  imagination,  which  are  often  influenced 
by  caufes  wholly  out  of  the  performer* 

power, 
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power,  by  hints  of  which  he  perceives  not 
the  origin,  by  fudden  elevations  of  mind 
which  he  cannot  produce  in  himielf,  and 
which  fometimes  rife  when  he  experts  them 
kaft. 

The  two  parts  of  the  firft  line  are  only 
echoes  of  each  other;  gentle  manners  and  mild 
affe^ionsy  if  they  ijaean  any  thing,  nmft  mean 

thefame. 

That  Gay  was  a  man  in  wit  is  a  very  frigid 
commendation ;  to  have  the  wit  of  a  man  is 
not  much  for  a  poet.  The  nvit  of  man^  and 
ihtjimplicity  of  a  child^  make  a  poor  and  vuU 
gar  contraft,  and  raife  no  ideas  of  excellence, 
either  intellefhial  or  moral. 

In  the  next  couplet  rage  is  lels  properly 
introduced  after  the  mention  of  mildnefs  and 
gentlenefsy  which  are  made  the  conftituents  of 
his  character  ^  for  a  man  fo  miU  and  gentle  to 
temper  his  rage^  was  not  difficult. 

The  next  line  is  unharmonious  in  its  found, 
and  mean  in  its  conception  j  the  oppofition  is 
obvious,  and  the  word  hjh  ufed  abfolutely, 

and 
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and  without  any  modification,  is  grof^  and 
improper. 

.  To  be  abo^e  temptation  in  poverty,  and 
free  from  corruption  among  the  Great  y  is  indeed 
fuch  a  peculiarity  as  deferved  notice.  But  to 
be  a  fafe  companion  is  praife  merely  negative, 
krifing  not  from  the  pofTeffion  of  virtue,  but 
the  abfence  of  vice,  and  that  one  of  th?  moft 
odious. 

As  little  can  be  added  to  his  charafter,  by 
aflerting  thst  he  was  lamented  in  his  end,  ^N^rf 
man  that  dies  is,  at  leaft  by  the  writer  of  his 
epitaph,  fuppofed  to  be  lamented,  and  there- 
fore this  general  lamentation  does  no  honour 
to  Gay. 

The  eight  firft  lines  have  no  grammar  j 
the  adjeflives  are  without  any  fubftantive,  and 
the  epithets  without  a  fubjeft. 

The  thought  in  the  laft  line,  that  Gay  is 
buried  in  the  bofoms  of  the  worthy  and  the 
goody  who  are  diftinguifhed  only  to  lengthen 
the  line,  is  fo  dark  that  few  underfland  it ; 
and  fo  harih,  when  it  is  explained,  that  ftill 
ifewer  approve, 

XII. 
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XIL 

Intended  for   Sir    Isaac    Newton. 
In  Wejiminjler- Abbey. 

IsAACus  Newtonius: 

Quern  Immortalcm 

Tfeftantur,  TempuSy  NaturUy  C(zlum: 

Mortalem 
Hoc  marmor  fatetur. 

Nature,  and  Nature's  laws,  lay  hid  in  night, 
God  faid.  Let  Newton  be!  And  all  was  light. 

Of  this  epitaph,  ftiort  as  it  is,  the  faults 
feem  not  to  be  very  few.  Why  part  fhould 
be  Latin  and  part  Englifti,  it  is  not  eafy  to 
difcover.  In  the  Latin,  the  oppofition  of 
Immortalis  and  Mortalis^  is  a  mere  found,  or 
a  mere  quibble ;  he  is  not  immortal  in  any 
fenfe  contrary  to  that  in  which  he  is  mortals 

In  the  verfes  the  thought  is  obvious,  and 
the  words  night  and  light  are  too  nearly 
allied. 

xin. 
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XIIL 

On  Edmund  Duke  ofBvcKiUGHAMy'who 
died  in  the  i  gth  Tear  of  his  A^e^   1 73  5. 

If  modeft  youth,  with  cool  refleftion  crowned. 
And  every  opening  virtue  blooming  round. 
Could  fave  a  parent's  jufteft  pride  from  fate. 
Or  add  one  patriot  to  a  finking  ftate  3 
This  weeping  marble  had  not  alk'd  thy  tear. 
Or  fadly  told,  how  many  hopes  lie  here ! 
The  living  virtue  now  had  Ihone  approv'd. 
The  fenate  heard  him,  and  his  country  lov'dj 
Yet  fofter  honours,  and  lefs  noify  fame 
Attend  the  fhade  of  gentle  Buckingham  : 
In  whom  a  race,  for  courage  fam'd  and  art. 
Ends  in  the  milder  merit  of  the  heart  1 
And  chiefs  or  fages  long  to  Britain  given. 
Pays  the  laft  tribute  of  a  faint  to  heaven • 

This  epitaph  Mr,  Warburton  prefers  to 
the  reft,  but  I  know  not  for  what  reafon. 
To  cronvn  with  reJle£lion  is  furely  a  mode  of 
Ipeech  approacliing  to  nonfenfe.  Opening 
mrtues  blooming  rounds  is  fometbingiike  tau- 
tology ;  the  fix  following;  lines  are  poor  &nd 
profaick.  Art  is  in  another  couplet  ufed 
for  artSy  that  a  rhyme  may  be  had  to  heart. 

The 
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The  fix  laft  lines  ai-e  the  bcft,  but  not  ex* 

cellent. 

The  reft  of  his  fepulchral  performances 
hardly  deferve  the  notice  of  criticifm.  The 
contemptible  Dialogue  between  H  e  and  She 
fliould  have  beetl  fuppreffed  for  the  author's 

fake. 

In  his  laft  epitaph  on  himfelf,  in  which  he 
attempts  to  be  jocular  upon  one  of  the  few 
things  tliat  make  wife  men  ferious,  he  con- 
founds the  living  man  with  the  dead : 

ft 

Under  this  ftone,  or  under  this  fill^ 
Or  under  this  turf,  &c. 

When  a  man  is  once  buried,  the  queftion, 
under  what  he  is  buried,  is  eafily  decided.  He 
forgot  that  though  he  wrote  the  epitaph  in  a 
ftate  of  uncertainty,  yet  it  could  not  be  laid- 
over  him  till  his  grave  was  made.  Such  is 
the  folly  of  wit  when  it  is  ill  employed- 

The  world  has  but  little  new  ^  even  this 
feems  ta  have  been  borrowed  from  the  fol- 

r 

lowing  tunelefs  lines : 

Ludovici 
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Ludovici  Areofti  humantur  ofla 

Sub  hoc  marmorc,  vel  fub  hac  humo,  feu 

Sub  quicquid  voluit  benignus  hasres 

Sive  hjerede  benignior  comes,  feu 

Opportunius  incidens  Viator ; 

Nam  fcire  haud  potuit  futura,  fed  nee 

Tanti  erat  vacuum  fibi  cadaver 

Ut  utnam  cuperet  parare  vivens> 

Vivens  ifta  tamen  fibi  paravit. 

Qua-  infcribi  voluit  fuo  fepulchro 

Olim  fiquod  haberet  fepulchrum. 

Surely  even  the  writer  of  thefe  lines  did  not 
venture  to  cxpeft  that  he  fhould  have  ever 
had  fuch  an  illuftrious  imitator. 
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(^<HRls*ropilER  HTt,  o£>wfe>ia 
J>  whatever  I  ihull  relate, ;  more  than  has 
been  already  publiflied,  I  ow«  to*  tiie  Jcmd. 
comtouixication  tjf :  Dr.  Wacton  ^  was  born  in 
1^99  at  Blandford;  the  foh  of  a  phyficiait? 
much  efteemcd*  *  i        ; 

f  He. was,  m  1714,  received  as  a  fcholar  iii* 
to  Winchefter  Coljege;  whfere  he  Was  diftin*- 
guilhed  by  exercifes  of  uncommon  elegance  j 
and,  at  his  removal  to  New^CoUege  in  171 9, ' 
prefcnted  to  the  eleftors,  as  th$  prodtift  of 
his  private  and  voluntary  ftudies^  a  conipleat 
vcrfion  oTLucan's  poem,  which  he  did  not 
then  know  to  have  been  tranflated  by  Rowe. 

.    :  R  2  This 
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This  is  an  inftance  of  early  diligence  which 
well  defeives  to  be  recorded.  The  fuppref- 
fian>  o£  fuch  a^work,  recommended  hf  fuGh- 
uncommon  circumftances,  is  to  be  regretted. 
It  is  indeed  culpable,  to  load  libraries  with 
fuperfluous  books ;  but  incitements  to  early 
excellence  are  never  fuperfluous,  and.  from 
this  example  the  danger  is  not  great  of  many 
imitations. 

When  he  had  refided  at  his  College  three 
yjears,  he  was  prefented  to'  tKe  rfe^ory  oR 
Pimperri  in  *  Dorfetfhif  e  ^  ('172  2 )  i  by^  his  nsla^' 
tion,  Mr.  Pitt  of  Stratfeild^*in  Mifeipftiire  j- 
and/  refigning'  his:  frflowftiip/ continued  at^ 
Oxford  two  years  iongeri  till  cHe  bccanic  Maf^^ 
ter  of  Arts  (1724).  '  ^'      - 

.He  J>jf6iaBly.  iakstut:  tl^fei  time  tranflated 
Fa^^'s  Art'cf  T:p^ff/v  wHch .  Triftram'^  ele*-* 
g^pt  edition  ihadii^ft  made?^ popsttlar;    In  .this  :- 
t^^^flatioh  he^diijdngiiiflwd;ha^  ,by;. 

its  general  eleganoci  and:i^the:fkiffuLadapta^\ 
tion :  of  his  numbers,  to  tlw:  imajges  e^rcfEfed ;  ^ 
a  beauty  which  Vida  < has  with  .great .aiiddirf^ 
enforced  and  exemplified.  • 

.2  He 
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He  tihcn  retired  to  his  living,  a  place  very 
pleafing  by  its  fituation,  and  therefore  likely 
toexdte  the  imagination  of  a  poetf  whex% 
ht  palTed  the  rdft  of  his  life,  revet^enced  for 
his  virtue,  and  beloved  for  the  foftnefs  of 
his  temper  and  the  ealinefs  of  his  manners. 
JBefore  ilrangers  he  had  fomething  df  the 
fcholar's  timidity  or  diftruft;  bm  wh^  ht 
became  f^E^tniliar  he  was  in  a  very  high  degree 
chearful  and  entraining.  His  general  be-, 
nevolence  procured  general  refpeft ;  and  he 
pafled  a  life  placid  and  honourable,  heither 
too  great  for  the  kindnefs  of  the  low,  nor  too 
low  for  the  notice  of  the  great. 

At  what  time  he  compofed  his  Mifcellany, 
publifhed  in  1727,  it  is  not  eafy  nor  neceffary 
to  know :  thofe  which  have  dates  appear  to 
have  been  very  early  produftiofts,  and  I 
have  not  obferved  that  any  rife  above  me- 
diocrity. 

The  fuccds  of  his  FiJa  animated  him  to 
a  higher  undertaking  j  and  in  his  thirtieth  year 
he  publifhed  a  verfion  of  the  firft  book  of 
^e  Erieid.     This  being,.  I  fu^pofe,   com-e 

H  ^  mended 
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mended  by  his  friends,  he  fome  time  after- 
-^wards  added  three  or  four  mare ;  with  ah'ad- 
ycrtifement,  in  jp^hich  he  reprefehts  himfelf  as 
tranflatmg  with  great  indifference,  and  with 
a  progreis  of  which  himfelf  was  hardly 
confcious, 

#    >     '  •  ■.-" 

.  At  laft,  without  any  further  contention 
•with  his  modefly,.  or  any  awe  of  the  name 
of  Drydeti,  he  gave  us  a  complete  Engliih 
Eneid,  which  I  am  lorry  to  fee  ejccluded 
jfroni  the  colleflion  of  his  poems,  .  It  would 
•have  been  pjeafing  to  ^  have  an  oppprtuiuty 
of  cQmparjng  the  two  heft  tranflations  that 
perhaps  were  ever  produced  by^pne  nation  of 
the  fame  author, 

Pitt  engaging,  as  a  rival  with  Dryden,  na- 
turally obfen^'ed  his  failures,  and  avoided 
them  J  ?todj  as  he  wrote  after  Pope's  Iliad, 
he  had  an  e:(ample  of  an  exa6t,  equable,  and 
fplendid  verfification.  With  thefe  advan* 
tages,  feconded  by  great  diligence,  he  might 
fuccefsfuUy  labour  particular  paffages,  and 
efcape  many  errors.  If  the  two  verfions  are 
compared,  perhaps  .the  refult  would  be,  that 
Pryden  leads  the  reader  forward  by  his  ge* 
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ncral  vigour  and  Iprightlinefs,  and  Pitt  often 
ftops  him  to  contemplate  the  excellence  of  a 
fingle  couplet ;  that  Dryden's  faults  are  for- 
gotten in  the  hurry  of  delight,  and  that  Pitt's 
beauties  are  neglefted  in  the  lang^uor  of  4 
cold  and  liftlefs  perufal ;  that  Pitt  pleafes  the 
criticks,  and  Dryden  the  people ;  that  Pitt  is 
quoted,  and  Dryden  read. 

He  did  not  long  enjoy  the  reputation  which 
this  great  work  defervedly  conferred ;  for  he 
left  the  world  in  1748,  and  lies  buried  un- 
der a  ftone  at  Blandford,  on  which  ^s  this 
infcription : 

In  memory  of 

Chr.  Pitt,  clerk,  M.A* 

Very  eminent 

for  his  talents  in  poetry ; 

and  yet  more 

for  the  univerfal  candour  of 

his  mind,  and  the  primitive 

fimplicity  of  his  manners* 

He  lived  innocent, 

and  died  beloved 

Apr.  13,  I748* 

aged  48, 
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JAMES  THOMSON,  the  fon  of  a 
,  minifter  well  eftcemed  foir  his  piety  and 
diligence,  was  bom  September  7,  1 700,  ai 
£dnam,  in  the  fhire  of  Roxburgh,  of  which 
his  father  was  paftor.  His  mother,  whole 
name  was  Hume,  inherited  as  co-heirefs  a 
portion  of  a  finall  eftate.  The  revenue  of  a 
parilh  in  Scotland  is  feldbm  large ;  and  it 
was  probably  in  commiferation  of  the  difficul- 
ty with  which  Mr.  Thomfon  fupported  his 
family,  having  nine  children,  that  Mr.  Ric- 
carton,  a  neighbouring  miniftei*;  difcovering 
in  James  uncommon  promifes  of  future  ex- 
cellence, undertook  to  fuperintend  his  educa- 
tion, and  provide  him,  books* 

He 
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He  was  taught  the  common  rudiments  of 
learning  at  the  fchool  of  Jedburg,  a  place 
ivliich  he  delights  to  recolleil  in  his  poemu)f 
Autumn  y  but  was  not  confidered  by  his  maf- 
ter  as  fuperior  to  common  boys,  though  in 
thofe  early  days  he  amufed  his  patron  and  his 
frieijjd§  wjlji  ppetLcal^  copapofitions  j  with 
w^hich  however  he  fo  'little  pleafed  himfelf, 
that  on  every  new-year's  day  he  threw  in-r 
to  the  fire  all  the  produdtions  of  thq  forego^ 
ing  year. 

r. 

i  From  tlie  fchool  he  was  lemoved  to  Edin^r 
burgh,  wljere  he  had  ncrt:  refxdc^l  two  yea^ 
when  his  father  died,  and  left  all  his  dhildraj 
to  the  care  of  their  mother,  wliQ  raife4  upon 
her  little  cftatc  what  money  a  mortgage  could 
afford,  and,  removing  .with,  her  family*  t^ 
Edinburgh,  lived  to  fee  her  f6n  rifi^g  intQ 
eminence.         . 

The  defign  qf  Thomfon's  friaids.  ym  to 
bree4  J^m  »  miaifter.  He  livied  at  Bdm-« 
burg]^,  as  at  fchooi,  withowt  diftindioq  or 
exp§<Sati<^.tilI.;:at-the  itifUal  time,  heptr- 
formed  a  probationary  o^ercife  by  explam"* 
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bglat.pfalm;  His  dii61ion>  wasr  fo  pdetic^li^ 
fpWnklid,  that  Mr.  Hamiltcm;  the:  ptfofeflbi? 
of  lamnity;.  jteproval*.  him:  fop  fpg&Mttg  lari*^» 
guage  uninttdligible  to  a  pdpulai^  aiidii^hc^,^ 
and  he  cenfured  one  of  his  expreffions  as  in- 
dcattit,.  if  not  profene. 

THs!  rebuke  Is  reported  to  havC'  r€pi<efled> 
his  th0ughti5  of  an.  ecclefiaftical  charti(StBr,i 
and  the  probably  cultivtitcd  with  new  diligeiice^ 
his  bloflbms  of  poetryi  which  hoT^eVei^  weflfl 
in  fome  danger  of  a  biaft ;  for,  fubrtittingc 
his^  prodliftions  to  ■  forae  who  thought  throi-' 
fcivcsqnalififed  to  criticiie,;^  he*  heaird'of  nci-f 
thing  but  faults,  but,  finding  other  judgetfi 
more  favourable,  he  did  not  fuffer  himfelf  to 
fmkinto  deQ)ondenc& 

He-eafily  difcoveted  that  the  only!  ftage  ont 
vrfiich  a  poet  c6uld  appfear,  •  with 'any:  hope'  ofi 
advant^,  was  l^ondon;  a  jridcti.  tdo  wide/ 
for  the  operation  of  pdtty  competition  and  t 
private  maljgnilty,  wbete  maif  n!ii|^it  io(5TV 
become  confpicuous,  /  and  ^would  ^fipid '  friends i 
asfoonas  it  became  reputable  tb-b^fiend  it,* 
A  lady,  who  was  acquamted  with'  hi&  motheiL  *' 
aflvifed  him  to  the  journey,  and^  prOttiifeo^^ 

fome 
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ibme  countenance  or  afliftance,  which  atd^fl;^ 
he  never  received;  however,  lie  juftificd  his 
adventure  by.  her  encoiir^emcnt^  ^nd  came  to 

feek  in  London  patronage  ahd  fame.     :  -     '  ' 

-  '»'■•'••>■  •  ' . , 

m-  ^  .  .     •  ^/»    1.  \J        *  J  .  •     J.  -  ,     .     .  * 

r 

At  his  arrival  he  fouiiS  hjs  way  toMr-* 
Mallet,  then  tutor  to  the  fons  of  the  duke 
of  Montrofe.  He .  had  reGammendatioas^ to 
f^veral  perfons  of  confequence,>which  he  had' 
tied  up  carefully  in  his  handkerchief  y  but'a^- 
lie  p^ed  along  the  ftreet,  with^  the  '  gaping  ^ 
curiofity  of  a  new-coiner,  his  attention  was" 
upon  every  thing  rather  thaa  his  pocket;  and : 
his  magazine  of  cre^ebf >ils  liKaa,  iSDleojfJc^^ 
him.   '    .\.     :'\i '  '/'■  ,'-..  ,<  '  •'''■  *'  '• .:/-'  '^ 

■  .  r  • 

His  firft  want  was  of  .a  pair  of  fhoes. ;   Fbc : 
the  fiipply  of  all  his  neceffities,  his  whole 
fund  was  his  Winter y  wHich  for  a  time  could 
find  no  .ptif chafer  5  ctill,  at  laft;  Mr;  Millah ' 
wrfs  perfoiaded  to  buy  it  at  a  low  price ;  arid 
diis  low  pricq  he  had  for  Tome  time  reafois  to 
r^ret ;  but,  by  accident^  <Mr.  Whatley,  a . 
man  not  wholly  Unknown  ^among  auth&ft, 
happening  to;  turn  his  eye  upon  it,  was  fo  de- 
lighted tha;t.hfe.ran  from  place  to  place  cefe- 
Igrating  its  excellence.     Thomfon  obtained 

likewife 


likewise  the  notice  of  Atirett  Hill,  whoirf/ 
being  friendlefs  and  indigent^  and  glad  ^  of 
kindncfs,  he  courted  with  evciy  c^xpreflion.  of 
fervile  adulation.  : 
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Winter  was  dedicated  to  Sir  Spencer  Comp- 
toQ,  imt  attraftpd  no  regard  from  him  to  the 
author ;  till  Aaron  Hill  awakened  his  atten- 
tion by  fome  verfes  addrefled  to^  Thomfoii, 
and  publifhed  in  one  of  the  newfpaper?, 
which  cenfured  the  great  for  their  negleft  of 
ingjenious  men.  Thomfon  then  received  a 
prefent  of  twenty  guineas,  of  which  he  gives 
this  account '  to  Mr.  Hill : 

•  •  •  r  •• 

*^  I  hinted  to  you.  in  my  laft,  that  on  Sa- 
"  turday  morning  I  was  with  Sir,  Spencer 
"  Compton.     A  certain  gentleman,  without 
"  my  defire,  fpoke  to  him  concerning  nie; 
"  his  anlwer  was,  that  I  had  never  come  near- 
him.  Then  the  gentleman  put  the  queftion,' 
?  If  he.defired  tiiat  I  fliould  wait  on  him? 
he  returned,  he  did.     On  .this,  the  gentle- -^ 
man  gave  me  an  introduftory  Letter  to 
him.     He  received  me  in  what  they  com-' 
monly  call  a  ciyil  manner ;  afked  me  fome< 
common-place  queftions,  and  made  me  a 
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«*  prefentf  bf  twenty  gukufiftji  l!  z.^^V6^ 
*'  ready  to  owil' fhiat  thV  grdfeiit  WaS'  Istt*^' 
«>  Aart  my-j^drfoi'maiite'd^eived'j'  ariii  ftikll^ 
"  afcribe  it  to  his  generofityf,-  or  aiiy  dtliei"' 
*'  caufe,  rather  than  the  merit  of  the  addrefs  .** 


JL. 

The  po^ifti  vrhich,  b€iii^  df^  a  Aev^kiddi' 
fcVV  Would  vtflttird  at'  fitft  tbTike.by  di^e^ 
gMried  li^bri  the  pulilicky  «ftd' ^6  editibil' 
was  very  ftJfedily' fiicceed^  by  ihothe'K'  •    ' ' 

-    ,    /^% '         .  ■       •  •      '     •  • 

Thomfon'B^  credit  was '  rtbw  Mgh,  aft6'<5Ver^' 
day  broti^'  hhii  new  ftii?ijd$ ' j  •  aftion^  dtheW 
Dr.  Ruhdle,  a  man  afteiwsMs^rffOftUftdtely' 
famous,  fought  his  acquaintance,  and  found 
his  qualities  fdcU,  that  htf  recohi^ended  Him 
to  the;  lord  chancellor  Talbot; 

f  .    - 

V 

.  Winter  .wasttcconipanited^  in  many  cdtitidtts] 
not  only  with  a  *preface:ahd  a  dedication;  bb^ 
with  poetical  prdfes  by  Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Mallet' 
(then  'Malloch) ,  and  Mira^  this  fidlitious  name  * 
of  a  lady  once  too' wdl'kndv/n.     Why  the 
dedications  are,  to  Winter  and  the  other  fea- 
fcMis,^  contrarily  to  cuftom,  left  out  in  the 
colkSted  works,  the  reader  may  enquire* 
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The  next  year  ( 1727)  he  diftinguifhed  him- 
felf  by  three  publications;  of  Summer ^  in 
purfuance  of  his  plan ;  of  a  Poem  on  the  Death 
of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton^  which  he  was  enabled 
to  perform  as  an  exaft  philofopher  by  the  in-* 
ftruftion  of  Mr.  Gray ;  and  of  Britannia^  a 
kind  of  poetical  inveftive  againft  the  miniftry, 
whom  the  nation  then  thought  not  forward 
enough  in  relenting  the  depredations  of  the 
Spaniards.  By  this  piece  he  declared  himfelf 
an  adherent  to  the  oppofition,  and  had  there- 
fore no  favour  to  expe6l  from  the  Courts 

Thomfon,  having  been  fome  time  enter- 
tained in  the  family  of  the  lord  Binning,  was 
defirous  of  tefttfying  his  gratitude  by  making 
him  the  patron  of  his  Summer ;  but  the  fame 
Mndnefs  which  had  firft  difpofed  lord  Bin- 
ning to  encourage  him,  determined  him  to 
rcfufe  the  dedication,  which  was  by  his  ad- 
vice addrefled  to  Mr*  Doddington;  a  man 
who  had  more  power  to  advance  the  reputa- 
tion and  fortune  of  a  poet; 

Spring  was  publiftied  next  year,  with  a  de- 
dication to  the  countefs  of  Hertford ;  whofe 
Vol.  IV.  S  praftice 
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pra6lice  it  was  to  invite  every  Summer  fome 
poet  into  the  country,  to  hear  her  verfes,  and 
aflift  her  ftudies.  This  honour  was  one 
Summer  conferred  on  Thomfon,  who  took 
more  delight  in  caroufing  with  lord  Hertford 
and  his  friends  than  affifting  her  ladyship's 
poetical  operations,  and  therefore  never  re- 
ceived another  fummons. 

Autumn^  the  feafon  to  which  the  Spring  and 
Summer  are  preparatory,  ftill  remained  un- 
fung,  and  was  delayed  till  he  publifhed  (1730) 
his  works  coUefted, 

He  produced  in  1727  the  tragedy  of  *I?^- 
pbonijbay  which  raifed  fuch  expectation,  that 
every  rehear fal  was  dignified  with  a  fplcndid 
audience,  colle6led  to  anticipate  the  delight 
that  was  preparing  for  the  piiblick^  It  was 
obferved  however  that  nobody  was  much  af- 
fedled,  and  that  the  company  rofe  as  from  a 
moral  le6ture. 

It  had  upon  the  ftage  no  unufual  degree ' 
of  fuccefs.    Slight  accidents  will  operate  upon 
the  tafte  of  pleafure.    There  was  a  feeble  line 
in  the  play  5 

O  So* 
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O  Sophonifba,  Sophonifba,  O ! 


This  gave  occafion  to  a  waggifli  parody 


i 


0,  Jemmy  Thomfon,  Jemmy  Thomfon,  O I 

which  for  a  while  was  echoed  through  the 
town. 

I  have  been  told  by  Savage,  that  of  the  Pro-* 
logue  to  Sophonijba  the  firfl:  part  was  Written 
by  Pope,  who  could  not  be  perfuaded  to  finifh 
it,  and  that  the  concluding  lines  were  added 
by  Mallet. 

Thomfon  was  not  long  afterwards,  by  the 
influence  of  Dr.  Rundle,  fent  to  travel  with 
Mr.  Charles  Talbot,  the  eldeft  fon  of  the 
Chancellor.  He  was  yet  young  enough  to 
receive  new  impreffions,  to  have  his  opinions 
reftified,  and  his  views  enlarged ;  nor  can  ht 
be  fuppofed  to  have  wanted  that  curiofity 
which  is  infejmrable  from  an  a£live  and  com- 
prehenfive  mind.  He  may  therefore  now  be 
fuppofed  to  have  revelled  in  all  the  joys  of 
intelledhial  luxury  y  he  was  every  day  feafted 
with  inftruftive  novelties  5  he  lived  fplendidly 

S  2  without 
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without  expence,  and  might  expeft  when  he 
returned  home  a  certain  eftablifhment. 

At  this  time  a  long  courfe  of  oppofition  to 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  had  filled  the  nation  with 
clamours  for  liberty,  of  which  no  man  felt 
the  want,  and  with  care  for  liberty,  which 
was  not  in  danger.  Thomfon,  in  his  travels 
on  the  continent,  found  or  fancied  fo  many 
evils  arifing  from  the  tyranny  of  other  go- 
vernments, that  he  refolved  to  write  a  very 
long  poem,  in  five  parts,  upon  Liberty. 

While  he  was  buly  on  the  firft  book,  Mr* 
Talbot  died  j  and  Thomfon,  who  had  been 
rewarded  for  his  attendance  by  the  place  of 
fecretary  of  the  Briefs,  pays  in  the  initial  lines 
St  decent  tribute  to  his  memory. 

.  Upon  this  great  poem  two  years  were  fpent, 
and  the  author  congratulated  himfelf  upon 
it  as  his  npblefl:  work ;  but  an  author  and  his 
reader  are  not  always  of  a  mmd.  Liberty 
called  in  vain  upon  her  votaries  to  read  her 
praifes  and  reward  her  encomiaft  :  her  praifes 
were  condemned  to  harbour  fpiders,  and  to 
gather  duft^  none  of  Thomfon's  perfonnances 
were  ^o  little  regarded. 

The 
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The  judgement  of  the  publick  was  not  er- 
roneous ;  the  recurrence  of  the  fame  images 
muft  tire  in  time  \  an  enumeration  of  exam- 
ples to  prove  a  pofition  which  nobody  denied, 
as.  it  was  from  the  beginning  fuperfluous, 
muft  quickly  grow  difgufting. 

The  poem  of  Liberty  does  not  now  appear 
in  its  original  ftate ;  but  when  the  author's 
works  were  collefted,  after  his  death,  was 
ftiortened  by  Sir  George  Lyttelton,  with  a  li- 
berty which,  as  it  has  a  manifeft  tendency  to 
leflen  the  confidence  of  fociety,  and  to  con- 
found the  charafters  of  authors,  by  making 
one  man  write  by  the  judgement  of  another, 
cannot  be  juftified  by  any  fuppofed  propriety 
of  the  alteration,  or  kindnefs  of  the  friend. 
—I  wifh  to  fee  it  exhibited  as  its  author  left  it. 

Thomfon  now  lived  in  eafe  and  plenty,  and 
feems  for  a  while  to  have  lufpended  his  po- 
etry ;  but  he  was  foon  called  back  to  laboxir 
by  the  death  of  the  Chancellor,  for  his  place 
then  became  vacant;  and  though  the  lord 
Hardwicke  delayed  for  fome  time  to  give  it 
away,  Thomibn's  bafhfulnefs,  or  pride,  or 

S3  ,  fome 
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fome  other  motive  perhaps  not  more  laudable, 
withheld  him  from  foliciting  \  and  the  new 
Chancellor  would  not  give  him  what  he  would 
not  aflc 

He  how  .relapfed  to  his  former  indigence  i 
but  the  prince .  of  Wales  was  at  that  time 
ftruggling  for  popularity,  and  by  the  influ^ 
ence  of  Mr.  Lyttelton  profiled  himfelf  the 
patron  of  wit :  to  him  Thomfon  was  intro- 
duced, and  being  gaily  interrogated  about  the 
ftate  of  his  affairs,  faid,  that  they  "were  in  a 
more  poetical  pojiure  than  formerly  ;  and  had  a 
penfion  all9we4  him  of  oijc  hyndred  pounds 
^  year. 

Being  now  obliged  to  write,  he  produced 
(1738)  the  tragedy  of  Agamemnon^  which  was 
much  fhortened  in  the  reprefentation,  It 
had  the  fate  which  moft  commonly  attends 
mythological  ftories,  and  was  only  endured, 
but  not  favoured.  It  ftruggled  with  fuch 
difficulty  through  the  firft  night,  tliat  Thom- 
fon, coming  late  to  his  friends  with  whom  he 
was  to  flip,  excufed  his  delay  by  telling  them 
how  tlie  fweat  of  his  diftrefs  had  fq  difordered 
his  wig,  that  he  could  not  come  till  he  had 

been  refitted  by  a  barber. 
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He  fo  interefted  himfelf  in  his  o^vn  drama, 
that,  if  I  remember  right,  as  he  fat  in  the 
uj^er  gallery  he  accompanied  the  players  by 
audible  recitation,  till  a  friendly  hint  frighted 
him  to  filence.  Pope  countenanced  Agamem^ 
noriy  by  coming  to  it  the  firft  night. 

About  this  time  the  Aft  was  pafled  for  li* 
cenfing  plays,  of  which  the  firft  operation 
was  the  prohibition  of  Gujavus  Vafa^  a  tra* 
gedy  of  Mr.  Brooke,  whom  the  publick  re- 
compenfed  by  a  very  liberal  fubfcription  j  the 
next  was  the  ref  ufal  of  Edward  and  Eleonara^ 
offered  by  Thomfon.  It  is  hard  to  difcover 
why  either  play  fliould  have  been  obftrufted. 
Thomfon  likewife  endeavoured  to  repair  his 
lofs  by  a  fubfcription,  of  which  I  cannot  now 
tell  the  fuccefs. 

When  the  publick  murmured  at  the  unkind 
treatment  of  Thomfon,  one  of  the  minifte- 
rial  writers  remarked,  that  he  had  taken  a  Li- 
berty which  was  nat  agreeable  to  Britannia  in 
any  Seafon. 

He  was  foon  after  employed,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Mr.  Mallet,  to  write  the  mafque 
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of  Alfredy  which  was  a<5led  before  the  Prince 
at  Cli^fdenr-houfe, 

His  next  work  (1745)  was  Tancred  and 
Sigifmunda^  the  moft  fuccefsful  of  all  his  trage^ 
dies )  for  it  ftill  keeps  its  turn  upon  the  ftage, 
He  feems  not  to  be,  either  by  the  bent  of 
nature  or  habits  of  ftudy,  much  qualified  for 
tragedy-  It  does  not  appear  that  he  ha4 
much  fenfe  of  the  pathetick,  and  his  diffu- 
five  and  defcriptive  ftyle  produced  declamation 
rather  than  dialogue,      > 

His  friend  Mr.  Lyttelton  was  now  in  power 
and  conferred  upon  him  the  office  of  fiir- 
veyor-general  of  the  Leeward  Iflands  \  from 
which,  when  his  deputy  was  paid,  he  receive4 
about  three  hundred  pounds  a  year, 

The  laft  piece  that  he  lived  to  publifh  was 
the  Cajlle  of  Indolence ^  which  was  many  years 
under  his  hand,  but  was  at  laft  finiflied  with 
great  accuracy.  The  firft  canto  opens  a  fcene 
of  lazy  luxury,  that  fills  the  imagination. 

He  was  now  at  eafe,  but  w^s  not  long  to 
enjoy  it  \  for,  by  taking  cold  on  the  water 

between 
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between  London  and  Kew,  he  caught  a  dif- 
order,  which,  with  fome  carelefs  exafperation, 
ended  in  a  fever  that  put  an  end  to  his  life, 
Auguft:  27,  1748.  He  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  Richmond,  without  an  infcription  5 
but  a  monument  has  been  erefted  to  his  me- 
mory in  Weftminfter-abbey. 

Thomfon  was  of  ftature  above  the  middle 
fize,  and  more  fat  than  hard  befeems^  of  a  dull 
countenance,  and  a  grofs,  unanimated,  unin- 
viting appearance  j  filent  in  mingled  com- 
pany, but  chearful  among  feleft  friends,  and 
by  his  friends  very  tenderly  and  warmly  be^ 
Joved, 

He  left  behind  him  the  tragedy  of  Corio-- 
tanus^  which  wgis,  by  the  zeal  of  his  patron 
Sir  George  Lyttelton,  brought  upon  the  ftage 
fox  the  benefit  of  his  family,  and  recom^ 
mended  by  a  Prologue,  which  Quin,  who 
had  long  lived  with  Thonnifon  in  fond  inti- 
macy, fpoke  in  fuch  a  manner  as  fhewed  him 
to  bey  on  that  occafion,  no  aBor.  The  com- 
mencement of  this  benevolence  is  very  ho- 
nourable to  Quin  3  who  is  reported  to  have 
delivered  Thomfon,  then  known  to  him  only 

for 
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for  his  genius,'  from  an  arreft,  by  a  very 
ponfiderable  prefent ;  and  its  continuance  is 
honourable  to  both ;  for  friendfliip  is  not  al^ 
ways  thefequdofobligationk  By  this  tragedy 
a  confickrable  flxm  was  raiied,  of  which  part 
difcharged  his  debts,  and  the  reft  was  remit- 
ted to  his  lifters,  whom,  however  removed 
from  them  by  place  or  condition,  he  regarded 
with  great  tendemefs,  as  will  appear  by  the 
following  Letter,  which  I  communicate  with 
much  pleafure,  as  it  gives  me  at  once  an  op- 
portunity of  recording  the  fraternal  kindneft 
of  Thomfon,  ^id  xefk6Hng  on  the  friendly 
affiftanc^  of  Mr.  Bofwell,  from  whom  I  re- 
ceived it. 


cc 


**  Hagley  in  Worcefterlhire, 
*  October  liie  4th,  1747, 

^'  My  dear  Sifter^ 

"  I  thought  you  had  known  me  bettor 
than  to  interpret  my  lilence  into  a  decay 
of  afFedlion,  elpecially  as  your  behaviour 
has  always  been  fuch  as  rather  to  increafe 
than  diminilh  it.  Don't  imagine,  becaufe 
I  am  a  bad  correfpondent,  that  I  can  ever 
prove  an  unkind  friend  ^nd  brother.    I 

*^  muft 
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'*  ihuft  do  myfelf  the  juftice  to  tell  you,  that 
"  my  affeftions  are  naturally  very  fixed  and 
"  conftant ;  and  if  I  had  ever  reafon  of  com- 
"  plaint  againft  you  (of  which  by  the  bye  I 
have  not  the  leaft  fhadow),  I  am  con- 
fcious  of  fo  many  defeats  in  myfelf,  as  dif- 
pofe  me  to  be  not  a  little  charitable  and 
forgiving. 


fC 


it 


**  It  gives  me  the  trueft  heait-felt  fatif- 
fa6Hoti  to  hear  you  have  a  good  kind  huf- 
band,  And  are  in  eafy  contented  circum- 
**  ftances;  but  were  they  otherwife,  that 
**  would  only  awaken  and  heighten  my  ten- 
"  demeft  towards  you.  As  our  good  ^nd 
tender-hearted  parents  did  not  live  to  re- 
ceive any  material  teftlmonies  of  that 
'*  higheft  human  gratitude  I  owed  them  (than 
"  which  nothing  could  have  given  me  equal 
pleafure),  the  only  return  I  can  make 
them  now  is  by  kindnefs  to  thofe  tliey 
left  behind  them:  would  to  God  poor 
Lizy  had  lived  longer,  to  have  be^  a 
farther  witnefs  of  the  truth  of  what  I  fay, 
^  aiid  that  I  might  have  had  the  pleafurc  of 
^*  feeing  ouce  morg  a  filler,  who  fo  truly  de- 

"  fcrved 
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ferved  my  efteem  and  love.    But  flie  Is 
happy,  while  we  muft  toil  a  little  long» 

**  here  below :  let  us  however  do  it  chear- 
fuUy  and  gratefully,  fupportcd  by  the 
pleafing  hope  of  meeting  yet  again  on  a 
fafer  fhore,  where  to  recoUeft  the  ftorms 
and  difficulties  of  life  will  not  perhaps  be 

"  inconfiftent  with  that  blifsful  ftate.  You 
did  right  to  call  your  daughter  by  her 
name ;  for  you  muft  needs  have  had  a  par- 
ticular tender  friendfhip  for  one  another, 
endeared  as  you  were  by  nature,  by  hav- 
ing paffed  the  affeflionate  years  of  your 
youth  together ;  and  by  that  great  foftner 
and  engager  of  hearts,  mutual  hardftiip. 
That  it  was  in  my  power  to  eafe  it  a 
little,  I  account  one  of  the  moft  cxquifite 
pleafures  of  my  life. — But  enough  of  .this 
melancholy  though  not  unpleafing  ftraiii. 
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"  I  efteem  you  for  your  fenfible  and  difin- 
tercfted  advice  to  Mr.  Bell,  as  you  wilt  fee 
by  my  Letter  to  him :  as  I  approve  entire- 
ly of  his  marrying  again,  you  may  readily 
afk  me  why  I  don't  marry  at  all.  My  cir- 
**  cumftances  luve  hitherto  been  fo  variable 
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and  uncertain  in  this  flu6tuating  world,  as 
induce  to  keep  me  from  engaging  in  fuch  a 
ftate:  and  now,  though  they  are  more 
fettled,  and  of  late  (which  you  v/ill  be 
glad  to  hear)  confiderably  improved,  I 
begin  to  think  myfelf  too  far  advanced  in 
life  for  fuch  youthful  undertakings,  not  to 
mention  fome  other  petty  reafons  that  are 
apt  to  ftartle  the  delicacy  of  difficult  old 
batchelors.  I  am,  however,  not  a  little 
fufpicious  that  was  I  to  pay  a  viiitto  Scot- 
land (which  I  have  fome  thoughts  of 
doing  foon)  I  might  poffibly  be  tempted 
to  think  of  a  thing  not  eafily  repaired  if 
done  amifs.  I  have  always  been  of  opi- 
nion that  none  make  better  wives  than 
the  ladies  of  Scotland  ;  and  yet,  who  more 
forfaken  than  they,  while  the  gentlemen 
are  continually  running  abroad  all  the 
world  over  ?  Some  of  them,  it  is  true,  are 
wife  enough  to  return  for  a  wife.  You 
fee  I  am  beginning  to  make  interefl:  already^ 
with  the  Scots  ladies. — But  no  more,  of 
this  infeftious  fubje6l. — Pray  let  me  hear 
from  you  now  and  then ;  and  though  I 
am  not  a  regular  correfpondent,  yet  per-^ 
"haps  I  may  mend  in  tliat  refpeft.    Re- 

*_*  member 
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"  member  me  kindly  to  your  hufband,  and 
*^  believe  me  to  be, 

"  Your  moft  afFeftionate  brother, 

"  James  Thomson.'* 

(Addrefled)   "  To  Mrs.  Thomfon  in  Lanark," 

The  benevolence  of  Thomfon  was  fervid, 
but  not  a6live  -,  he  would  give,  on  all  occa- 
fions,  what  afliftance  his  purfe  would  fup- 
ply  s  but  the  offices  of  intervention  or  folici- 
tation  he  could  not  conquer  his  fluggiftinef? 
fufficiently  to  perform.  The  affairs  of  others, 
however,  were  not  more  neglefted  than  hij 
own.  He  had  often  felt  the  inconvenience^ 
of  idlenefs,  but  he  never  cured  it  -,  and  was 
fo  confcious  of  his  own  charafter,  that  he 
talked  of  writing  an  Eaftern  Tale  of  tbe  Man 
ivbo  loved  to  be  in  J^ijlrefi. 

Among  his  peculiarities  was  a  very  un- 
ikilful  and  inarticulate  manner  of  pronoun- 
cing any  lofty  or  folemn  compofition.*  He 
was  once  reading  to  Doddington,  who,  being 
himfelf  a  reader  eminently  elegant,  was 
fo  much  provoked  by  his  odd  utterance, 

that  he^fnatched  the  paper  from  his  hand, 
I  *  and 
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and  told  him  that  he  did  not  underftand  his 
own  verfes. 

The  biographer  of  Thomfon  has  remark- 
ed, that  an  author's  hfe  is  beft  read  in  his 
works :  his  obfervation  was  not  well-timed. 
Savage,  who  lived  much  with  Thomfon,  once 
told  me,  how  he  heard  a  lady  remarking  that 
llie  could  gather  from  his  works  three  parts 
of  his  charafter,  that  he  was  a  great  Lover ^ 
a  great  Swimmer y  and  rigorcujly  abftincnt ; 
but,  faid  Savage,  he  knows  not  any  love  but 
that  of  the  fex ;  he  was  perhaps  never  in  cold 
water  in  his  life ;  and  he  indulges  himfetf  in 
all  the  luxury  that  comes  within  his  reach. 
Yet  Savage  always  fpoke  with  the  moit  eager 
praife  of  his  focial  qualities,  his  warmth  and 
conftancy  of  friendfhip,  and  his  adherence  to 
his  firft  acquaintance  when  the  advancement 
of  his  reputation  had  left  them  behind  him. 

As  a  writer,  he  is  entitled  to  one  praife  of  ^ 
the  higheft  kind ;  his  mode  of  thinking,  and 
of  cxpreffing  his  thoughts,  is  original.  His 
blank  verfe  is  no  more  the  blank  verfe  of  Mil- 
tern,  or  of  any  other  poet,  than  the  rhymes 
of  Prior  are  the  rhymes  of  Cowley.    His^ 

numbers^ 
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numbers,  Ms  paufes,  his  diftion,  are  of  ins 
own  growth,  without  tranfcription,  without 
imitation.  He  thinks  in  a  peculiar  train, 
and  he  thinks  always  as  a  man.  of  genius  ;  he 
looks  round  on  Nature  and  on  Life,  with  the 
eye  which  Nature  beftows  only  on  a  poet ;  the 
eye  that  diftinguifhes,  in  every  thing  prefented. 
to  its  view,  whatever  there  is  on  which  imagina- 
tion can  delight  to  be  detained,  and* with  a 
mind  that  at  once  comprehends  the  vaft,  and 
attends  to  the  minute.  The  reader  of  the 
Seafons  wonders  that  he  never  faw  before  what 
.  Thomfon  fliews  him,  and  that  he  never  yet 
has  f4t  what  Thomfon  impreffes. 

His  is  one  of  the  works  in  which  blank 
verfe  feems  properly  ufed;  Thomfon's' wide 
expanfion  of  general  views,  and  his  enumera- 
tion of  circumftantial  varieties,  would  have 
been  obftrufted  and  embarralTed  by  the  fre- 
<juent  interfe6lion  of  the  fenfe,  which  are  the 
iieceffary  efFefts  of  rhyme. 

His  defcriptions  of  extended  fcenes  and  ge- 
neral effefts  bring  before  us  the  whole  mag- 
nificence of  Nature,  whether  pleafing  or 
dreadful.     The  gaiety  of  Springy  the  fplen- 

dour 
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doar  of  Summer^  the  tranquillity  of  Autumn^ 
and  the  horror  of  Winter ^  take  in  their  turns 
pofleffion  of  the  mind.  The  poet  leads  us 
through  the  appearances  of  things  as  they 
are  fucceffively  varied  by  the  viciflitudes  of 
the  year,  and  imparts  to  us  fb  much  of  his 
own  enthufiafm,  that  our  thoughts  expjuid' 
with  his  imagery,  and  kindle  with  his  fenti- 
ments.  Nor  is  the  naturalift  without  his 
part  in  the  entertainment  5  for  he  is  affifted 
to  recolle6l  and  to  combine,  to  arrange  his 
difeoveries,  and  to  amplify  the  fphore  of  his 

*  * 

contemplation. 

The  great  defeft  of  the  Seafons  is  want  of 
method ;  but  for  this  I  know  not  that  there 
was  any  remedy.  Of  many  appearances  fub- 
lifting  all  at  once,  no  rule  can  be  given  why 
one  fhould  be  mentioned  before  another ; 
yet  the  memory  wants  the  help  of  order,  and* 
the  curiofity  is  not  excited  by  fufpenfe  or  ex-^ 
pcftation, 

His  diftion  is  in  the  highefl  degree  floyid 
and  luxuriant,  fuch  as  may  be  faid  to  be  to 
his  images  and  thoughts  both  their  liijlre  and 
their  jhade\  fuch  as  invefls  them  with  fplen- 
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dour,  through  which  perhaps  they  are  npi?}-^ 
ways  eafily  difcernecL  It  is  too  exuberant^ 
and  Ibmetimes  may  be  charged  witk  fiUhig 
the  ear  more  than  the  mind. 

Thcfe  Poems,  with  which  I  was  acquaint- 
ed at  their  firft  appearance,  I  have  fince.  foun4 
altered  and  enlarged  by  fuhiequent  reviials,  asf 
the  author  fuppofed  his  judgement;  to  grow 
more  exa6t,  and  as  boqks  or  converfatiqn 
extended  his  knowledge  and  opened  his  pro- 
Ipefts.  They  are,  I  think,  improved  in  ge- 
neral ;  yet  I  know  not  whether  they  have 
not  loft  part  of  what  Temple  calls  their  race ; 
a  word  which,  applied  to  wines,  in  its  pri^ 
mitive  fenfe,  means  the  flavour  of  the  foil. 

Liberty  J  when  it  firft  appeared,  I  tried  tp 
read,  and  foon  defifted.  I  have  never  tried 
again,  and  therefore  will  not  hazard  either 
praife  or  cenfure. 
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THE  Poems  of  Dr.  WATTS  were  by 
my  recommendation  inferted  in  the 
late  Colleftion ;  the  readers  of  which  are  to 
impute  to  me  whatever  pleafnre  or  weaiinefs 
they  may  find  in  the  perufal  of  Blackmore; 
Watts,  Pomfret,  and  Yalden. 

ISAAC  WATTS  was  bom  July  17; 
1674,  at  Southampton,  where  his  father,  of 
the  fame  name,  kept  a  boarding-fchool  for 
young  gentlemen,  though  common  report 
makes  him  a  fhoemaker.  Fie  appears,  from 
the  narrative  of  Dr.  Gibbons,  to  have  been 
neither  indigent  nor  illiterate, 

X  Ifaac, 
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Ifaac,  the  eldeft  of  nine  children,  was  given 
to  books  from  his  infancy  5  and  began,  we 

^ftU^sM.  ta  team  Latin  .wbm^Jbg  was^ur 

years  old>  I  foppofe,  at  home.  He  was  af- 
terwards taught  Latin>  Greek,  and  Hebrew, 
by  Mr..  Pinhome,  a  clergyman,  mafter  of 
thetJ^ree-f^hqol  at  Southampton,  to  whom 
thfe  gratitude  of  his  fcholar  afterwards  in- 
fcribed  a  Latin  ode. 

His  proficiency  at  fchool  was  fo  confpicu* 
ous,  that  a  iiihfqription  was  propofed  for  his 
j(lipport  at  the,  Univerfity  j  but  he  declared 

his  refplutioh  to  take  his  lot  with  the  Diflen- 

J  ■  \  '        •  ■  '  ■ 

*    '  .  .  •  .  ;  >  » 

ters.    Such  he  was  as  every  Chriftian  Church 
would  rejoice  to  have  adopted. 

He  therefore  i*epaired  in  1 690  to  an  aca- 

demy  taught  by  Mr.  Rowe,  where  he  had 

for  his  companions  and  fellow-ftudents  Mr. 

Hughes  the  poet,  and  Dr.  Horte,  afterwards 

Archbiflic^  of  Tuam.     Some  Latin  Effays, 

fuppofed  to  have  been  written  as  exercifes  at 

this  academy,  fhew  a  degree  of  knowledge, 

fcoth  philofophical  and  theological,  fuch  as 

very  few  attain  by  a  much  longer  courfe  of 

ftudy. 

He 
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He  Was,  as  he  hints  in  his  MifceUaiues,  % 
maker  of  v^es  from  fifteen  to  fifty,  and  in 
lis  youth  he  q>pears  to  have  paid  attention 
to  Latin  poetry.  His  verfes  to  his  brother^ 
in  the  glyconick  meafure,  written  when  he 
was  feventeen,  are  remarkably  eafy  and  ele- 
gant. Some  of  his  other  odes  are  deformed 
by  the  Pindarick  folly  then  prevailing,  and 
are  written  with  fuch  negleft  of  all  metrical 
rules  as  is  without  example  among  the  anci- 
ents i  but  his  diclion,  though  perhaps  not 
always  €xa6lly  pure,  has  fuch  copioufnefs 
and  iplendour,  as  fhews  that  he  was  but  at  a 
very  little  diftance  from  excellence. 

His  method  of  ftudy  was  to  imprefs  the 
contents  of  his  books  upon  his  memory  by 
abridging  them,  and  by  interleaving  them 
to  amplify  one  fyftem  with  fupplements 
from  another. 

With  the  congregation  of  his  tutor  Mr. 
Rowe,  who  were,  I  believe,  Independents, 
he  communicated  in  his  nineteenth  year. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  he  left  the  academy, 
and  fpent  two  years  in  ftudy  and  devotion 
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at  the  houfe  of  his  father,  who  treated  him 
with  great  tendernefs;  and  had  the  happi-- 
nefs,  indulged  to  few  parents,  of  living  to 
fee  his  fon  eminent  for  literature  and  vene- 
rable for  piety. 

\ 
\  *  '  * 

He  was  then  entertained  by  Sir  John  Har- 
topp  five  years,  as  domeftick  tutor  to  his  fon; 
and  in  that  time  particularly  devoted  himfelf 
to  the  ftudy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and  be- 
ing chofen  affiftant  to  Dr.  Chauncey,  preach- 
ed the  firft  time  on  the  birth-day  that  com- 
pleated  his  twenty-fourth  year;  probably 
confidering  that  as  the  day  of  a  fecond  nati- 
vity, by  which  he  entered  on  a  new  period 
of  exiftence. 

In  about  three   years   he  fucceeded  Dr. 

Chauncey ;  but,  foon  after  his  entrance  on 

his  charge,  he  was  feized  by  a  dangerous  ill- 

hefs,  which  funk  him  to  flich  weaknefs,  that 

the  congregation  thought  an  affiftant  necef- 

fary,  and  appointed  Mr.  Price.     His  health 

then  returned  gradually,  and  he  performed 

his  duty,  till  (171 2)  he  was  feized  by  a  feyer 

of  fuch  violence  and  continuance,  that,  from 

the  feeblenefs  which  it  brought  upon  him,  he 

never  perfe6lly  recovered. 

Thii 
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This  calamitous  date  made  the  companion 
of  his  friends  neceffary,  and  drev^  upon  hiip^ 
the  attention  of  Sir  Thomas  Abney,  who  rcr 
ceivcd  him  into  his  houfe;  where,  with  a 
conftancy  of  friendfliip  and  uniformity  of 
iconduft  not  often  to  be  found,  he  was  treated 
for  thirty-fix  years  with  all  the  kindnefs  that 
friendfliip  could  prompt,  and  all  the  attention 
that  refpeft  could  diftate.  Sir  Thomas  died 
about  eight  years  afterwards  3  but  he  conti- 
nued with  the  lady  and  her  daughters  to  the 
end  of  his  life.  The  lady  died  about  a  year 
after  him. 

A  coalition  like  this,  a  fl:ate  in  which  the 
notions  of  patronage  and  dependence  were 
overpowered  by  the  perception  of  reciprocal 
benefits,  deferves  a  particular  memorial ;  and 
I  will  not  withhold  from  the  reader  Dr.  Gib- 
bons*s  reprefentation,  to  which  regard  is  to  be 
paid  as  to '  the  narrative  of  one  who  writes 
what  he  knows,  and  what  is  known  tikewife 
to  multitudes  befides. 


"  Our  next  obfervation  fliall  be  made  upon 
that  remarkably  kind  Providence  which 
brought  the  Doftor  into  Sir  Thomas  Ab- 
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ney's  family,  and  continued  him  there  till 
his  death,  a  period  of  no  lefs  than  thirty- 
fix  years.    In  the  midft  of  his  facred  labours 
for  the  glory  of  God,  and  good  of  his  ge- 
^*  neration,  he  is  feized  with  a  moft  violent 
**  and  threatening  fever,  which  leaves  him 
oppreffed  with  great  weaknefs, .  and  puts  a 
ftop  at  leaft  to  his  publick  fervices  for  four 
years.     In  this  diftrefling  feafbn,  doubly  fo 
to  his  aftive  and  pious  ipirit,  he  is  invited 
to  Sir  Thomas  Abney's  family,  nor  ever 
removes  from  it  till  he  had  finifhed  his  days. 
Here  he  enjoyed  the  uninterrupted  demon- 
ftrations  of  the  trueft  friendfhip.     Here, 
without  any  care  of  his  own,  he  had  every 
thing  which  could  contribute  to  the  eiyoy- 
^^  ment  of  life>   and  favour  the  unwearied 
"  purfuits  of  his  ftudies.     Here  he  dwelt  in 
"  a  family,  which,  for  piety,  order,  harmony, 
**  and  every  virtue,  was  an  houfe  of  God. 
"  Here  he  had  the  privilege  of  a  country  re- 
"  cefs,   the  fragrant  bower,  the  fpreading 
"  lawn,  the  flowery  garden,  and  other  ad- 
"  vantages,  to  footh  his  mind  and  aid  his 
"  reftoration  to  health;  to  yield  him,  when- 
"  ever  he  chofe  them,  moft  grateful  intervals 
"  from  his  laborious  ftudies,  and  enable  him 

"  to 
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•^  to  return  to  them  with  redoubled  vigour 
*^  and  delight.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  moft 
*^  happy  event,  he  might,  as  to  outward  >dew, 
^-  have  feebly,  it  may  be  painfully,  dragged 
**  on  through  many  more  years  of  languor, 
"  and  inability  for  publick  fervice,  and  eveh 
"  for  profitable  ftudy,  or  perhaps  might  have 
"  funk  into  his  grave  under  the  overwhelming 
"  load  of  infirmities  in  the  midft  of  his  days ; 
and  thus  the  church  Jgid  world  would  have 
been  deprived  of  tho4e*many  excellent  fer- 
mons  and  works,  which  he  drew  up  and 
"  publiftied  during  his  long  refidence  in  this 
family.  In  a  few  years  after  his  coming 
hither.  Sir  Thomas  Abney  dies  5  but  his 
"  amiable  confort  furvives,  who  fhews  the 
"  Dofitor  the  fame  refpe6t  and  friendfhip  as 
"  before,  and  moft  happily  for  him  and  great 
"  numbers  befides  -,  for,  as  her  riches  were 
great,  her  generofity  and  munificence  were 
in  full  proportion  5  her  thread  of  life  was 
drawn  out  to  a  great  age,  even  beyond  that 
"  of  the  Doftor's ;  and  thus  this  excellent 
man,  through  her  kindnefs,  and  that  of 
her  daughter  the  prefent  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Abney,  who  in  a  like  degree  efteemed  and 
honoured  him,  enjoyed  all  the  benefits  and 

5  *'  felicitie§ 
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"  felicifcies  he  experienced  at  his  firft  entrance 
."  into  this  family,,  till  his  dgys  were  num- 
*'  bered  and  finiftied,  and,  like  a  fhock  of 
*^  corn  in  its  feafon,  he  afcended  into  the  re- 
"  gions  of  perfe6l  and  immortal  life  aiyi 
"joy." 

If  this  quotation  has  appeared  long,  let  it 
be  confidered  that  it  comprifes  an  account  of 
fix-and- thirty  years,  and  thofe  the  years  of 
Dr.  Watts. 

From  the  time  of  his  reception  into  this 
family,  his  life  was  no  otherwife  diverfified 
than  by  fucceflive  publications.  The  feries 
of  his  works  I  am  not  able  to  deduce  j  their 
number,  and  their  variety,  fhew  the  intenfe- 
nefs  of  his  induftry,  and  the  extent  of  his 
capacity. 

He  was  one  of  the  firft  authors  that  taught 

the  Dif renters  to  court  attention  by  the  graces 

of  language.      Whatever  they  had  among 

them  before,  whether  of  learning  or  acutenefs, 

was  commonly   obfcured  and    blunted   by 

coarfenofs  and  inelegance  of  flyle.    He  fhewcd 

them,  that  zeal  and  purity  might  be  expreffed 

and  enforced  by  polifhed  diftion. 

He 
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He  continued  to  the  end  of  his  life  the 
teacher  of  a  congregation,  and  no  reader  of 
his  works  can  doubt  his  fidelity  or  diligence. 
In  the  pulpit,  though  his  low  ftature,  which 
very  little  exceeded  five  feet,  graced  him  with 
no  advantages  of  appearance,  yet  the  gravity 
and  propriety  of  his  utterance  made  his  dif- 
courfes  very  efficacious.  I  once  mentioned 
the  reputation  which  Mr.  Fofter  had  gained 
by  his  proper  delivery  to  my  friend  Dr. 
Hawkefworth,  who  told  me,  that  in  the  art 
of  pronunciation  he  was  far  inferior  to  Dr. 
Watts. 

% 

t 

Such  was  his  flow  of  thoughts,  and  fuch 
his  promptitude  of  language,  that  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  he  did  not  precompofe  his  cur- 
fory  fermons  j  but  having  adjufted  the  heads, 
and  fketched  out  fome  paiticulars,  trufted  for 
fuccefs  to  his  extemporary  powers. 

He.  did  not  endeavour  to  affift  his  eloquence 
by  any  gefliculations ;  for,  as  no  corporeal 
adtions  have  any  correlpondence  with  the- 
ological truth,  he  did  not  fee  how  they  could 
enforce  it. 

At 
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At  the  conclufion  of  weighty  fentences  he 
gave  time,  by  a  fhort  paufe,  for  the  proper 
impreffion. 

To  ftated  and  publickinftru6lion  he  added 
familiar  vifits  and  perfonal  application,  and 
was  caieful  to  improve  the  opportunities 
which  converfation  offered  of  diffuling  and 
increaling  the  influence  of  religion. 

By  his  natural  temper  he  was  quick  of  re-» 
fentment ;  but,  by  his  eftabliflied  and  habii* 
tual  praflice,  he  was  gentle,  modeft,  and  in-r 
offenfive.  His  tendemefs  appeared  in  his  at- 
tention to  children,  and  to  the  poor.  To  the 
poor,  while  he  lived  in  the  family  of  his 
friend,  he  allowed  the  third  part  of  his  an- 
nual  revenue;  and  for  children>  he  c6nde-? 
fcended  to  lay  afide  the  fcholar,  thephilofopher, 
and  the  wit,  to  write  little  poems  of  devotion, 
and  fyftems  of  inftru6lion,  adapted  to  their 
wants  and  capacities,  from  the  dawn  of  rea-r 
fon  through  its  gradations  of  advance  in  the 
morning  V  of  life.  Every  man,  acquainted 
with  the  common  principles  of  human  a6lion, 
will  look  with  veneration  on  the  writer  who 

is 
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is  at  one  time  combating  Locke,  and  at  an- 
other making  a  catechifin  for  children  in  their 
fourth  year.  A  voluntary  defcent  from  the 
dignity  of  fcience  is  perhaps  the  hardeft  lef- 
fon  that  humility  can  teach. 

As  his  mind  was  capacious,  his  curiofity 
cxcurfive,  and  his  induftry  continual,  hi* 
writings  are  very  numerous,  and  his  fubjefts 
various.  With  his  theological  works  I  am 
pnly  enough  acquainted  to  admire  the  meek- 
nefs  of  his  oppofition,  and  the  mildnefs  of 
his  cenfures.  It  was  not  only  in  his  book  but 
in  his  mind  that  orthodoxy  was  united  wAh 
charity. 

Of  his  philofophical  pieces,  his  Lo^ck 
has  been  received  into  the  univerfities,  and 
therefore  wants  no  private  recommendation : 
if  he  owes  part  of  it  to  Le  Clerc,  it  muft  be 
confidered  that  no  man  who  undertakes  merely 
to  methodife  or  illuflxate  a  fyftem,  pretends 
to  be  its  author. 

■ 

In  his  metaphyfical  difquifitions,  it  was  ob- 
ferved  by  the  late  learned  Mr.  Dyer,  that  he 

confounded  the  idea  oi  /pace  with  that  of 

empty 
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empty  fpace^  and  did  not  confider  that  though 
fpace  might  be  without  matter,  yet  matter, 
being  extended,  could  not  be  without  fpace. 

Few  books  have  been  perufed  by  me  with 
greater  pleafure  than  his  Improvement  of  the 
Mindy  of  which  the  radical  principles  may 
indeed  be  found  in  Locke's  ConduSi  of  the  XJn-^ 
derjiandingy  but  they  are  fo  expanded  and 
ramified  by  Watts,  as  to  confer  upon  him 
the  merit  of  a  work  in  the  higheft  degree 
ufeful  and  pleafing..  Whoever  has  the  care 
of  inftrufting  others,  may  be  charged  with 
deficience  in  his  duty  if  this  book  is  not  re- 
commended. 

I  have  mentioned  his  treatifes  of  Theology 
as  diftinft  from  his  other  produftions  5  but 
die  truth  is,  that  whatever  he  took  in  hand 
was,  by  his  inceffant  folicitude  for  fouls,  con- 
verted to  Theology.  As  piety  predominated 
in  his  mind,  it  is  diffufed  over  his  works : 
under  his  direftion  it  may  *  be  truly  faid, 
Theologia  Philofopbia  ancillatury  philofophy  is 
fubfervient  to  evangelical  inftruftionj  it  is 
difficult  to  read  a  page  without  learning,  or 
at  leaft  wilhing,  to  be  better.     The  attention' 

is 
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is  caught  by  indireft  inftru£tion,  and  he  that 
fat  down  only  to  reafon  is  on  a  fudden  cdfn-, 
pelled  to  pray; 

It  was  therefore  with  great  prdpriety  that^ 
in  1728^  he  received  from  Edinburgh  and 
Aberdeen  an  uhfbhcitcd  diploma,  by  which  he 
became  a  Doflor  of  Divinity.  Academical 
honours  would  have  more  valuer  if  they  were 
always  beftowed  With  equal  judgements 

Me  continued  maiiy  years  td  ftudy  and  to 
preach,  and  to  do  gddd  by  his  inftfuftidn  and 
example  i  till  at  kft  the  infirmities  of  age 
difabled  hint  ffbra  the  inbre  laborious  part  of 
his  niinifterial  funftibris,  arid,*  being  nd  longer 
capable  of  publiek  duty,  he  dffered  to  remit 
the  fUlary  appendant  to  it  j  but  his  congre- 
gatioii  would  ndt  accept  the  refignation. 

By  degrees  lus  weaknefs  increafed,  and  it 
laft  confined  him  td  his  dhamber  arid  his  bfed; 
Where  he  was  worri  gradually  away  without 
pain,  till  he  expired  NbV.  2^,  15^48,  in  thtf 
feventy-6fth  year  of  his  agfe. 

Vol.  IV.  U  Few 
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Few^  men  have  left  bcWud  fuch  polity  of 
charafter,  or  fuch  monuments  of  laborious 
piety.  He  has  provided  inftru6tion  for  all 
ages>  from  thofe  who  arc  lifping  their  firft 
leflbns,  to  the  enlightened  readers  of  Mal- 
branche  and  Locke ;  he  has  left  neither  cor- 
poreal nor  Ipiritual  nature  unexamined;  he 
has  taught  the  art  of  reafoiiing,  and  the  fci- 
ence  of  the  ftars*  \  .; 

Hischarafter,  therefore,  muft  be  formed 
from  the  mttltiplicity  and  diverfity  of  his  at- 
tainments,  rather  than  from  any  fingle  per- 
formance ;  for  it  would  not  be  fafe  to  claim 
for  him  the  higheft  rank  in  any  iingk.  deno- 
mination of  literary  dignity;  yet  perhaps 
there  was  ftothing  in  which  he  would  not 
have  .excelled,  if  be  had  not  divided  his 
powers  to  different  purfuits. 

As  a  poet,  had  he  been  only  a  poet,  he 
would  probably  have  ftood  high  among  the 
authors  with  whqiyi  h&  is  now  aflbciated. 
For  his  judgement  w6S  exa^,  and  he  noted 
beauties  and  faults  with  very  nice  difcem- 
meut  3  his  imagination,  as  the  Dncian  Battle 

I  proves, 
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|)roves,  wa^  .vigorous  wA  laftive*  and  ishft 
itorcs  of  knowledge  werfe  large  by  Which  hi* 
ifiMgination  was  to  4)9  fuppltod-  His  «ar  was 
wcU-tuncd,  and  his  didiaii  was  elegant  and 
cppious.  But  his  devotional  poetry  is^'lik^ 
that  of  others,  \mfati8fa<^ry.^  The  paucity 
of  its  topicks  enforces  perpetual  repetition, 
and  the  faiiifitity  of  the  matter  rgedis  the  or- 
naments of  figurative  diction.  It  is  fufficient 
for  Watts  to  have  done  better  than  others 
what  no  man  has  done  well. 

His  poems  on  other  fubje<5ls  {cldom  rife 
higher  than  might  be  expedted  from  jthe 
amuferrtents  of  a  Man  of  Letters,  and  have? 
different  degrees  of  value  as  they  are  more  or 
lefs  laboured,  of  as  the  occafion  was  more  or 
lefs  favourable  to  invention* 

He  writes  too  often  without  regulsi'  mea- 
fures,  and  too  often  in  blank  verfe;  the 
rhymes  are  not  always  fufikiently  correfpon- 
dent-  He  is  particularly  unhappy  in  coining 
names  exprefSve  of  chara^ers.  His  lines 
are  commonly  fmooth  and  eafy,  and  hi^ 
thoughts  always  religioufly  pure  ;  but  who  is 
there  that,  to  ik>  mucli  piety  and  innocence, 

U  z  does 
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docs  not  wifti  for  a  greater  meafure  of  fprite- 
linefs  and  vigour  ?  But  he  is  at  leall  one  of 
the  few  poets  with  whom  youth  and  igno- 
rance may  be  fafely  pleafed ;  and  happy  will 
be  that  reader  whofe  mind  is  difpofed  by  hid 
yerfes,  or  his  profe,  to  imitate  him  in  all  but 
his  non-conformity,  to  copy  his  benevolence 
to  man,  and  his  reverence  to  God. 
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\  F  thue  birth  or  early  part  of  the  life  of 
Ambrose  P hj  l i  p s  I  have  not  been 
able  to  jind  any  account-  His  academical 
educatiqn  he  received  at  St.  John's  College  in 
Cambridge,  where  he  firft  folicited  the  notice 
of  the  world  by  Xome  Englifh  verfes,  in  the 
.  CoUedtion- publifhed  by  the  Univerfity  on  the 
death  of  queea  Maiy. 

Fjpm  this  time ,  how  he  was  employed,  or 
in  what  ftation  he  palfed  his  life,  is  not  yet 
diicovered.  .  He  muft  have  publifhed  his  Paf- 
tprals  before  the  year  1708,  becaufe  they  are 
evidently  prior  to  thofe  of  Pope. 

U  4  He 
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He  aftejrwards  (ij^o^)  addyeflcd  to  Ae 
univerfal  patron,  the  4uke  of  Dorfet,  epoetin 
cal  Letter  from  Copenham»y  whieh  was  pub- 
lifhed  in  the  Tatler^  and  is  by  Pope  in  one 
of  his  fjrft  Letters  mentioned  with  high  praife, 
^s  the  produftion  of  z  ms^n  who  could  vfrite 
very  nobly. 

Philips  was  a  zealous  Whig,  and  therefore 
pafjly  fpund  accefs  to  Addifpn  and  Steele  j  but 
his  ardour  feemsf  not  to  have  procured  him 

.  any  thing  more  than  kind  words  5  linpe  he 
was  reduced  tp  tranflate  the  Perfian  Tafes  for 

'Tonfon,  for  which  he  was  afterwards  re- 
proached,  with  tl^s  addition  of  contempt, 
that  he  worked  for  half-a-crown.  The  boqk 
is  divided  intq  many  feftions,  for  each  of 
which  if  he  received  half-a-crown,  his  re- 
ward,  as  writers  then  were  paid,  was  very 
liberal ;  but  half-a-crdwn  had'  a  mean  found. 

He  was  employed  in  pr9moting  the  prin- 
.  ciple§  of  hi3  party,  by  epitomifing  Racket's 
Life  of  Archhijhop  Williams.     THe  original 
book  is  written  with  fuch  depravity  of  geni- 
us, fuch  mixture  of  the  fop  and  pedant,  as 

has 
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lias  not  often  appeared.  The  Ejntome  is  free 
enough  from  affedbition,  but  has  little  ^iiit 
pr  vigour. 

In  17 1 2  he  brought  upon  the  ftageTA^ 
Diftreji  Mother ^  almoft  a  tranfladon  of  Ra- 
cme's  Andromaque.  Such  a  work  requires  no 
uncommon  powers ;  but  the  friends  of  Philips 
exerted  every  art  to  promote  his  intercft.  Be- 
fore the  appearance  of  the  play  a  whole  Speq^ 
tator^  none  indeed  of  the  beft,  was  devoted 
to  its  praife ;  while  it  yet  continued  to  be 
a6led,  another  SpeBator  was  written,  to  tell 
what  impreffion  it  made  upon  Sir  Roger  j 
and  on  the  firft  night  a  fele£l  audience, 
fays  Pope*,  was  called  together  to  ap-* 
plaud  itf 

It  was  concluded  with  the  moft  fuccefsful 
Epilogue  that  was  ever  yet  fpoken  on  the 
Engliih  theatre.  The  three  firft  nights  it 
was  recited  twice ;  and  not  only  continued  to 
be  demanded  through  the  rvm,  as  it  is  term- 
ed, of  the  play,  but  whenever  it  is  recalled 
fo  the  ftage,   where   by    peculiar  fortune, 

f  Spence. 

though 
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ith6cigh  ariopy  ffom  the  French,  it  yet.keeps 
hs  ^lab^,  tke  Epilogue  is  ilill^  expe6ledy  and  k 
ftill  fpoken. 

'    ^Thfe'  propriety  of  Epilogues  in  general,  and 

•ijonfe^um'dy  of  this,  was.  queffioned  %  a 

cbtP^(SQdeht  cff-thQ  SpeSiatixry  whofe  Ldbt&r 

was  iindoUbtccBy  admitted  for  thc^Aie  of 

*hie  Anfwer^  Y^bkh.&oniftiUawed,  'written 

-with  nrach  zeal  jand  acrimony.    Ths'^ttsak 

^nd  the  defence  equally icohtriinited  to  Qkma- 

late  curiofity  and xontimic  attention.    Jtmay 

bit  difcoveredin  the  defence,  that  Prior'i/£pi- 

ilogu^  to  PlMdra  had.  a  little  ;eikritedjcaIdKtfy; 

and  fomething  of  Prior's  plali  maiy  bo  diico- 

-^ered  in  the  performance  of  his,  rival.  ' 

Of  this  diftinguifhed  Epilogue  the  reputed 
i. author  was  tiie  wretchediBudgid^  witom  [Ad- 
f^difan^ufed  to  denominate  *  ih.man  who.  calls 
'yme^ctiufin ;.  arid  .when  he.  was^alkfid.  how  fuch 
'A  r^Uy  fellow  could  write :  ib  well,  replied, 
"fthe iEpii&gut  was.  quite  another  thingiT^euJ 
jfiiwitjirp.  .  It  was  known  in  Tonibn'sf^- 
rly,  and  told  to  Garrick,  that  Addifoii  was 

-*  5 pence. 

himfelf 
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yiiUMf  the  author  of  it,  and  that  when  it 
iad-been  «  firil  print*!  with  his  «me.  te 

casie  early  in  the.  morning^  before  the  copies 
were diftribu ted,  and Pi'dered  it  to  he, given 
to  Bud^,  that  it  might  add  weight  to  tlie 
iplioitatipn  "which;  te  iwas  then  making  fot 
a  place. 


.  , philips  W2^s  jnovr-high i^  th^  .r^feJ ,  of  ditc- 
rature..  His  play, wa^applaiadeds.hi&'ti'ai^ 
txms  frospi  Safupliojji^d.k^n  f)uhiifl^d  tri  the 
Sfe^atpr ;  tie  wa$^';  an.  impdrt-aat;  grtd  <liftin- 
guiihed '^ffociatB  .j'pf  dubs  wjitty  and  poli- 
tical 5  apd  nothmg  M^Sb  wanting  to  Ms  hap- 
pkiefs,  but  th&t  he  'Aould  be  itlrb  of  its  coh* 


■» .  -  • 


^    w         » 


»  .  I      ' 


iL>T^.  woffc  whidi  nhad  procured  -him  the 
firfl:  notice  from  the  publick  wft$  .'his  Six 
Paftorals,  which,  flattering  the  imagination 
with  Orcadian  rfcen^sf  probabjy^  found  ntany 
^aders,'  and,  paight  have  long/paffed  as  a 
pleafing  mnufement,  had  they  not  beenuH'^ 
rjxappily  top  m^ich  coramiendedt 

The  ruAie  Paeras  of.  ./Theocritus  were  io 
highly,  valued  by  the  Qreeks  and  llomans, 
.     .  th3t 
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that  they  attra6ted  the  imitation  of  Vir^I, 
whofe  Eclogues  feem  to  have  been  confider- 
cd  as  precluding  all  attempts  of  the  fame 
kind  i  for  no  fhepherds  were  taught  to  fing 
by  any  fucceeding  poet,  till  Nemefian  and 
Calphumius  ventured  their  feeble  efforts  in 
the  lower  age  of  Latin  literature, 

At  the  revival  of  learning  in  Italy,  it  was 
foon  difcovered  that  a  dialogue  of  imaginary 
fwains  might  be  compofed  with  little  diffi- 
culty ;  becaufe  the  converiktion  of  fhepherds 
excludes  profound  or  refined  fentiment; 
and,  for  images  and  defcriptionsi  Satyrs  and 
Fauns,  and  Naiads  and  Dryads,  were  alwa^ 
within  call;  and  woods  and  meadows,  and 
hills  and  rivers,  fupplied  variety,  which,  hav^t 
ing  a  natural  power  to  footh  the  mind,  did 
not  quickly  cloy  it. 

Petrarch  entertained  the  learned  men  of 
his  age  with  the  novelty  of  modem  Paftorals 
in  Latin.  Being  not  ignorant  of  Greek,  and 
finding  nothing  in  the  word  Eclogue  of  rural 
meaning,  he  fuppofed  it  to  be  corrupted  by 
the  copiers,  and  therefore  called  his  own  pro- 
ductions Mgloguesy  by  which  he  meant  to  tt- 

prcfs 


J 
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preis  the  talk  of  goatherds,  though  it  will 
mean  only  the  talk  of  goats.  This  new  name 
was  adopted  by  fubfequent  writers,  and 
amongft  others  by  our  Spenfer. 

More  than  a  century  afterwards  (1498) 
Mantuan  publifhed  his  Bucolicks  with  fuch 
fuccefs,  that  they  were  ibon  dignified  by  Ba- 
dius  with  a  comment,  and,  as  Scaliger  com- 
plained, received  into  fchools,  and  taught  as 
clafiical  5  his  complaint  was  vain,  and  the 
praftice,  however  injudicious,  fpreadfarand 
continued  long.  Mantuan  was  read,  at 
leaft  in  fome  of  the  inferior  fchools  of  this 
kingdom,  to  the  beginning  dF  the  prefefit 
century.  The  fpeakers  of  Mantuan  carried 
their  difquifitions  beyond  the  country,  and 
cenfured  the  corruptions  of  the  Church ;  and 
from  him  Spenfer  learned  to  employ  his 
fwains  on  topicks  of  controverfy. 

The  Italians  loon  transferred  Paftoral 
Poetry  into  their  own  language :  Sannazarp 
wrote  Arcadia  in  profe  and  verfe  i  Taflb  and 
Guarini  wrote  Fan^ole  Bofchereccie^  or  Syl- 
van Dramas ;  and  all  nations  of  Europe  filled 

volumes 
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volurrtes  with  ^hyrjis  and  Damon^  an4  fhejiyiis 
and  Phyllis. 

Philips  thinks  \t  fomewhat  Jlrange  ta  conceive 
how  J  in  an  age  fo  addiBed  to  the  MufeSy  Pajio" 
tal  Poetry  never  comes  to  be  fo  much  as  thought 
upon.  His  wonder  feems  veiy  unfeai^Miable  j 
there  had  never,  from  the  time  of  Spenfer, 
wanted  writers  to  talk  occaikmally  of  Arcadia 
2SiA  Strephon  I  and  half  the  book,  in  which  he 
firft  tried  his  powers,  coniift^  of  ctialpgues  on 
qaeen  Mary's  death,  between  T'ityrm  and 
Corydon^  or  Mopfus  mid  Menakas.  A  fcries 
or  book  of  Paftorals,  however,  I  know  not 
tkat  any  one  had  then  lately  pnbliihed« 

*  « 

Not  long  afterwards  Pope  made  the  firft 
difplay  of  his  powers  in  four  Patfloi:ds,  writ- 
ten in  a  Y^iy  different  form.  Philips  had 
taken  Spenfer,  and  Pope-  took  Virgil  for  his 
pattern.  Philips  endeavoured  to  be  natural, 
Popfe  Jaix>«red  to  be  el^aat* 

Phil^?' was  now  favpyr^  by  Ad^ifon,  an4 
by  Addifon's  companions,^  who  were  very 
willmg  to  pufti  him  intao^  reputation.    The 

Giiardian 
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Guardian  gave  an  account  of  Paftoral,  partly 
critical,  and  partly  hiftorical  j  in  which, 
when  the  merit  of  the  moderns  is  compared,. 
Tailb  and  Guarini  are  cenlbred  for  remote, 
thoughts  and  unnatural  refinements;  and^ 
upon  the  whole,  the  Italians, and  Frenck  are 
all  excluded  from  rural  poetry,  and  the  pipe 
of  the  Paftoral  Mufe  is  tranfrnitted  by  law- 
ful inheritance  from  Theocritus  to  Virgil, 
from  Virgil  to  Spenfer,  and  from  Spenfer  to 
Philips, 

With  this  inauguration  of  Philips,  his  rival 
Pope  was  not  much  delighted ;  he  therefore 
drew  a  comparifon  of  Philips's  performance 
with  his  own,  in  which,  with  an  unexampled 
and  unequalled  artifice  of  irony,  though  he 
has  himfelf  always  the  advantage,  he  gives  the 
preference  to  Phili  ps*  The  defign  of  aggran- 
difing  himfelf  he  difguifed.with  fuch  tiexteri-* 
ty,  that,  though  Addifon  difcovered  it,  Steele 
wis  deceived,  and  was  afraid  of  difpleafing 
Pope  by  publilhing  his. paper.  Publiftied 
however  it  was  {Guard.  40),  and  from  that 
time  Pope  and  Philips  Ijved  iji  a  perpetual 
reciprocaticm  of  malevolence.,  .  ,- 


In 
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in  poetical  poWers,  of  eithdr  praile  dr 
fetire,  there  was  no  proportion  between  ttie 
combatants;  biit  Philips,  though  he  could 
not  prevail  by  wit,  hoped  to  hurt  Pdpe  with 
another  weapon,  and  charged  him,  as  Pop^ 
thought,  Math  Addifon^s  approbation,  as  dif- 
affefted  to  the  goveiiuftent. 

Even  with  this  he  was  not  iatisfied ;  for, 
indeed,  there  is  no  appearance  that  any  re- 
gard was  paid  to  his  clamours*  He  pro- 
ceeded to  grofler  infults,  and  hung  up  a  rod 
at  Button's,  with  which  he  threatened  ta 
chaftife  Pope,  who  appears  to  have  been  ex- 
tremely exafperated ;  for  in  the  firft  edition 
of  his  Letters  he  calls  Philips  rafcaly  and  in 
the  iaft  ftill  charges  him  with  detaining  in  his 
hands  the  flibfcriptions  delivered  to  him  by 
the  Hanover  Club, 

I  fiippafe  it  was*  never  fufpe6ted  thit  he 
meant  to  appropriate  the  money;  he  only 
delayed,  and  with  fuffxcieiit  meannefs,  thd 
gratification  of  him  by  whole  profperity  he 
was  pained- 
Men 


I 
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Men  foractim€«  fiifier  by  injudicious  kind-i^ 
nefs ;  Philips  became  ridiculous,  without  hiis 
own  fault,  by  the  abfurd  admiration  of  his 
friends,  who  decorated  him  with  honorary 
garlands  which  the  firft  breath  of  contradic- 
tion blafted. 

When  upon  the  fucceflion  of  the  Houfe  of 
Hanover  every  Whig  expefted  to  be  happy, 
Philips  feems  to  have  obtained  too  little  no* 
tice-  he  caught  few  drops  of  the  golden 
ftiower,  though  he  did  not  omit  what  flattery 
could  perform.  He  was  only  niade  a  Com- 
miffioner  of  the  Lottery,  (1717),  and,  what 
did  not  much  elevate  his  chara^er,-  a  Jufticc 
of  thePeace* 

The  fuccefs  of  his  firft  play  muft  naturally 
dilpofe  him  to  turn  his  hopes  towards  the 
ftage :  he  did  not  however  foon  commit  him- 
felf  to  the  mercy  of  an  audience,  but  con- 
tented himfeif  with  the  fame  already  acquired*, 
tilt  after  nine  years  he  produced  (1721)  "Thi 
Briiorty  a  tragedy  which,  whatever  was  its 
receptidhi  is  now  neglefted  •  though  one  of 
the  fcenes,  between  Vanoc  the  Britlfh  Prince 
-^   Vol-.  IV.  X  and 
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and  Valens  the .  Roman  General,  is  confefled 
to  be  written  ,with  great  dramatick  &ill,  ani- 
mated  by/pipt  truly  poetical, ;,    , 

-  He  had  not, been  idle,  though. he  had  \Ktn 
filents  for  he  Exhibited  another  tragedy  .the 
fame  year,  on  the  ftory  of  Humphry  Duke  of 
Gloucejler.  This  tragedy  is  only  remembered 
-by  its  title.  ^  '  .      ' 

■        V  ,  r  • 

His.  happieft  undertaking  was  of  a  paper 
called  TX^  jFr^^/^/;?>&<?r,  in  eonjunftion  with 
aflbciates,  pf  whom  one  was  Dr.  Boulter,  who, 
then  only  minifter  of  a  pariih  in  Southwark, 
was  of  fo  much  confequence  to  the  govera- 
mentj  tljat^hg  was  made  firft  biiht>p  of  Briftol, 
and  afterwards  primate  of  Ireland,' where  liis 
piety  and  his  charity  will  be  long  honoured- 

•     %  ^  m  -  ••» 

••  »*.»*---♦  ^1 

•  1  •  * 

.  It  may  eafdy  be  imagined  that  w^^ 
l>rinted  underth^  direction  of  Boulter,  would 
have  nodiing  in  it  indecer^t  or  licenidous ;  its 
title  i5  to  teunderftood  as  implying  only  frce-^ 
dom  from  ^  unrealbnable  prejudice.;  Jt  has 
been  reprinted  in  volumes^  but  is  little  read  i 
nor  can  impartial  criticifin  recomm^rid  it  as 
.worthy  of  revival. 

1..  ..  ;.B<^tcr 
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.  Boulter  was  not  well  qualified  to  write  di- 
urnal effays;  but  he  knew  how  to  praftife 
the  liberality  of  greatnefs  and  the  fidelity  of; 
friendihip.  When  he  was  advanced. to  the 
height  of  ecclefiaftical  dignity,  he  did  not 
forget  the  companion  of  his  labours .  Know- 
ing  Philips  to  be  flenderly  fupported,  he  took 
him  to  Ireland,  as  partaker  of  his  fortune ; 
and,  making  him  his  fecretary,  addfed  fuch 
preferments,  as  enabled  him  to  reprefent  the 
county  of  Armagh  in  the  Irifli  Parliament. 

\  \  •  • 

In  December  1726  he  was  made  fecretary 
to  the  Lord  Chancellor  5  and  in  Auguft  1733 
became  judge  of  the  Prerogative  Court. 

After  the  death  of  his  patron  he  continued 
fome  years  in  Irelartd ;  but  at  laft  longing,  as 
it  feems,  for  his  native  country,,  he  returned 
(1748)  to  London,  having  doubtlefs  fiirvived 
moft  of  his  friends  and  enemies,  and  among 
them  his  dreaded  antagonift  Pope.  He  found 
however  the  duke  of  Newcaftle  IHU  Hving,. 
and  to  him  he  dedicated  his  poems  colle6t^ 
into  a.  volume. 

X  Jt  Having 
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\     w'   I- 


Having  purchafed  an  annuity  of  four  hun- 
dred  pounds,  he  now  certainly  hoped  to  pafs 
fbme  Y^i^-of  life  In  plenty  and  tranquillity  ;" 
Inrt  hiS'  hopfe  deceived  "^im  :  he  was"  ffcruck 
with  a  pal^,  and  died  J^^c:  1 8,  1749,  in  Bis 

fevefnty-eignth  year. 

-  -  •  -    ■  .*      •  1 

.  .  -  V.'  ,  ,  , 

•  of  his  perlopal  chara<5ter  all  that^  I  have 
heard  i-s;  th^t'hp  w.as  emingjjt  for  bravery  and 
llcUli'^in  the  fword,  and  that  in  coftyerfation 
he  wa^  %\^mn  ^nd  pompou§>  .  He  h?id  gjtat 
fenftbility .  &f ,  cenftjre,.  if  judgement  may  be 
made  by  a  fingle  ftory  which  I  heard  long  ago 
ff«om  Mr.  In^j  :a  gentlepian  of  great  emiti«tice 
iri  ^afFordfhir?.  "  PhiiipSj"  fiid  he,  "was 
"  once  at  table,  when  I  gifked  liim.  How  came 
"  thy  king  of  Epirus  to  drive  oxen,  and  to 
*t  {^ciTm.^^aded  on  by  love?  After  which 
*'  queftipn  he  never  fpoke  again/*  ,. 

\  of  t]xt.  D0reji  Mather  not  much  is  pre-r 
tended  to  be  his  own,  •  and  ^therefore  it  is  no 
f^bjeS:  of  crilicifHv:  his  jpther  two  tragedies, 
Ijbelreye^^ax^e^n^^^  nor  above 

i|:  Among  iTie  ^  coipprif^d  in  the  fate  col- . 
lection,  the  Letttrjrom  Denmark  mzj\^mn]'f^ 
praifed ;  the  Paftorals,  which  Ky 'the '  wrfter 

.    •      -  -*      2  of 
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of  "the  Ouardidn  were  ranked  as  one  of  tKe 
four  genuine  produ6iions  of  the  ruftick  Mife, 
cannot  furely  be  defpicable.  Tiiat  they  ex-. 
Mbit  a  mode  of  life  which  doe$  not  exift,  noy 
ever  exift^d>  is  not  to  be  obje6ied  \  the  fup- 
pofition  of  iuch  a  ftate  is  allowed  to  PaftoraL 
In  his  other  poemS  he  cannot  be  denied  the 
praife  of  lines  fometimes  elegant ;  but  he  has 
I  feldom  much  force,  or  much  comprehenliqnf 
The  pieces  that  pleafe  beft  are  thofe  which, 
from  Pope  and  Pope  s  adherents,  procured 
I  him  the  name  of  Namby  Pamby^  the  poems 
;  of  fhort  lines,  by  which  he  paid  his  court  to 
I  all  ages  and  chara6lers,  from  Walpole  the 
Jleerer  of  the  realm^  to  mifs  Pulteney  in  the 
nurfery :  the  number's  are  fmooth  and  fpritely, 
and  the  di6lion  is  feldom  faulty.  They  are 
not  loaded  with  much  thought,  yet  if  they 
had  been  written  by  Addifon  they  would  have 
had  admirers :  little  things  are  not  valued  but . 
when  they  are  done  by  thofg  whp  can  do 
greater- 

In  his  tranflations  from  Pindar  he  fgund 
the  art  of  reaching  ajl  the  obfcurity  of  the 
Theban  bsrd,  however  he  may  fall  below  his 

X  3  fviblimity  j 
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fublimity ;  he  will  be  allowed,  if  he  has  Icfs 
fire,  to  have  more  finoke* 


J      • 


He  has  added  nothing  Jo  Englifh  poetiy, 
yet  at  leaft  half  his  book  deferves  to  be  read : 
perhaps  he  valued  mort  himfelf  that  part, 
which  the  critick  would  reje6l» 
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JLBERT  WEST  is  one  of  the 
writers  of  whom  I  regret  my  inability 
to  give  a  fufEcient  account ;  the  intelligence 
which  my  enquiries  have  obtained  is  general 
and  fcanty. 

He  was  the  fon  of  the  reverend  Dr.  Weft; 

perhaps  him  who  publifhed  Pindar  at  Oxford 

about  the  beginning  of  this  century.     His 

moth^  was  fifter  to  Sir  Richard  Temple,  af- 

^rward?  lord  Qobham.     His  father,  pur- 

pofing  to  educate  him  for  the  Church,  fent 

Jiini  firftto  Eton,  and  afterwards  to  Oxford; 

but  he  was  feduced  to  a  more  airy  mode  of 

lifcy  by  a  commiflion  in  a  troop  of  horfe  pro-  ^ 

cured  him  by  his  uncle. 

He 
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He  continued  fomc  time  jn  the  armyj 
though  it  is  rcafpnable  to  fuppofe  that  he  ne- 
ver funk  into  a  mere  foldier,  nor  ever  loft  the- 
love  or  much  neglefted  the  purfuit  of  learn- 
ing ;  and  afterwai-ds,  finding  himfelf  more 
inclined  to  civil  employment,  he  laid  down 
his  commiffion,  and  engaged  m  bulinefs  un- 
der the  lord  Townfhend,  then  fecretary.pf 
ftate,  with  whom  he  attended  the  king  to 

Hanover. 

>  • 

His  adherence  to  lord  Townfhend  ended 
in  nothing  but  a  nomination  (May  1729)  tcf 
be  clerk-extraordinary  of  the  Privy  Council, 
which  produced  no  imm/ediate  profit ;  for  it 
only  placed  him  in  a  ftate  of  expe6l^tion  and 
right  of  fucceffion,  and  it  was  very  long  be- 
fore a  vacancy  admitted  him  to  profit.        ' 

Soon  afterwards  he  mai^ried,  and  fettled 
himfelf  in  a  very  pleafant  houfe  at  Wickham 
in  Kent,  where  he  devoted  himfelf  to  learn- 
ing, and  to  piety.  Of  his  learning  the  late 
CoUeftion  exhibits  evidence,  which  would 
have  been  yet  fuller  if  the  diflertations  which 
accompany  his  verfion  of  Pindar  had  not 

beea 
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been  improperly  omitted.  Of  his  piety  Ae 
influence  has,  I  hope,  been  extended  far  by 
his  Obfervations  on  the  RefurreSlion^  publiflied 
in  J  747,  for  which  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford 
created  him  a  Do6tor  of  Laws  by  diploma 
{March  30,  1748)  j  and  perhaps  it  may  not 
be  without  effeft  to  tell,  that  he  read  prayers 
every  evening  to  his  family.  Crafliaw  is  now 
not  the  only  maker  of  verfes  to  whom  may 
be  given  the  two  venerable  names  of  Poet 
and  Saint. 

He  was  very  often  vifited  by  Lyttelton  and 
JPitt,  who,  when  they  were  weary  of  fa6iion 
and  debates,  ufed  at  Wickham  to  find  books 
'wA  quiet,  a  decent  table,  and  literary  coh- 
verlation.  There  is  at  Wickham  a  walk 
made  by  Pitt  ^  and,  what  is  of  far  more  im* 
tx»tance,  at  Wickham  Lyttelton  received  that 
conviftion  which  produced  his  Dijfertation  on 
St.  Paul. 


/ 


Mr.  Weft's  income  was  not  large ;  and  his 
^ends  endeavoured,  but  without  fucccfe,  to 
obtain  an  augmentation.  It  is  reported,  that 
jthe  education  of  the  young  prince  was  of- 
Ifered  to  him,  but  that  he  required  a,  more 
*  ^       *  4  extenfivc 
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extenfive  power  of  fuperintcndence  than  it 
tv^as  thought  proper  to  allow  him. 

In  time,  however,,  his  revenue  was  im- 
proved s  he  lived  to  have  one  of  tlae  lucrative 
clerkfhips  of  the  Privy  Council  (1752},  and 
Mr.  Pitt  at  laft  had  it  in  his  power  to  make 
him  treafurer  of  Chelfea  Hofpital. 

He  Was  now  fufRciently  rich ;  but  wealth 
came  too  late  to  be  long  enjoyed  :  hor  cdiild 
it  fecure  him  from  the  calamities  of  life  y,  he 
loft  (1755)  his  only  fon;  and  the  year  after 
(March  26),  a  ftroke  of  the  palfy  bfou|lit 
to  the  grave  one  of  the  few  poets  to  whom 
the  grave  needed  not  to  be  terrible. 

Of  his  tranflations  I  have,  only  compared 
the  firft  Olympick  Ode  with  the  original,  and 
ound  my  expeftation  furpafled,  both  by  its 
elegance  and  its  exaftnefs.  He  does  not  con- 
fine himfclf  to  his  author's  train  of  ftanzas; 
for  he  ^w  tliat  the  difference  of  the  laa- 
guages  required  a  different  mode  of  verfinca- 
tion.  The  firft  ftrophe  is  eminently  happy; 
in  the  fecorid  he  has  a  little  ftrayed  from 
Piridar^s  meaning,  who  fays,  ifthou^  myjou^} 


wtjheji  to /peak  of  games ^  look  not  in  the  defert 
Jkjfpr  a  planet  hotter  than  thefun^  norjhall  Koe^ 
tell  of  nobler  games  than  thofe  of  Olympic.  H« 
is  foipetimes  too  paraphraftical.  .  Pindar  be- 
ftows  upon  Hiero  an  epithet,  which,  in  one. 
>a?prd^  fignifies  delighting  in  horfes  i  a  word 
which, in  the  tranflation,  generates  thefe  lines ; 

Hiero's  royal  brows,  whofe  care 
Tends  the  courfcr's  noble  breed, 

Pleas'd  to  nurfe  the  pregnant 'mare, 
Pieas'd  to  train  the  youthful  fteed. 

Pindar  fays  of  Pejops,  that  h  came  alone  in 
the  dark  to  the  White  Sea^  ahd  We|t, 

Near  the  billow-beaten  fide  . 

Of  the  foam-befdver'd  main. 
Darkling,  and  alone,  heftood:, 

which  however  is  lefs   exuberant  than  the 

»      •  •       • 

former  pafiage. 

r  . 

A  work  of  this  kind  liiuft,  in  a  minute  ex- 
amination, difcover  many  imperfeftions ;  but 
W«flE-s  verfion,.  fo  far  as  I  have  confidered  it, 
appears  to  be  the  produft  of  great  labour  and 
great  abmties-    .  - 

r"     '  His 
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His  In/iitution  of  the  Garter  (1742)  is 
written  with  fufficient  knowledge  of  the  man- 
ners  that  prevailed  in  the  age  to  which  it  is 
referred,  and  with  great  elegance  of  diftion ; 
but,  for  want  of  a  proccfs  of  events,  neither 
knowledge  nor  elegance  preferve  the  reader 
from  wearinefs. 

His  hnitations/of  Spenfer  are  very  fiiccefs- 
fuUy  perfonned,  both  with  refpea  to  the 
metre,  the  language,  and  the  fidtion  j  and  be- 
ing engaged  at  once  by  the  excellence  of  the 
fentiments,  and  the  artifice  of  the  copy,  the 
mind  has  two  amufcments  at  once.    But  fiich 
compofitions  are  not  to  be  reckoned  among 
tlie  great  atchievements  of  intelle(9:s,  becaufe 
their  efFeft  is  local  and  temporary ;  they  ap- 
peal not  to  reafon  or  paffion,  but  to  memory, 
and  pre-fuppofe  ah  accidental  and  artificial 
ftate  of  mind.     An  Imitation  of  Spenfer  is 
nothing  to  a  reader,  however  acute,  by  whom 
Spenfer  has  never  been  perufed.     Works  of 
tills  kind  may  deferve  praife,  as  proofs  of 
great  induftry,  and  great  nicety  of  obferva- 
tion ;  but  the  higheft  praife,  the  praife  ot 
genius^   they  cannot  claim.     The  nobleft 

beauties 
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beauties  of  art  are  thofe  of  which  the  efFe6l 
is  co-extended  with  rational  nature,  or  at  leaft 
with  the  whole  circle  of  polilhed  life  j  what 
is  lefs  than  this  can  be  only  pretty,  the  play- 
thing of  fafhion,  and  the  amufement  of  a 
day. 

THERE  is  in  the  Adventurer  a  paper  of 
verfes  given  to  one  of  the  authors  as  Mn 
Weft's,  and  fuppofed  to  have  been  written 
by  him.  It  fhould  not  be  concealed,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  printed  with  Mr.  Jago's  name 
in  Dodfley's  Colle6lion,  and  is  mentioned 
as  his  in  a  Letter  of  Shenftone  s.  Perhaps 
Weft  gave  it  without  naming  the  author; 
and  Hawkefworth,  receiving  it  from  him, 
thought  it  his ;  for  his  he  thought  it,  as  he 
told  mf ,  and  as  he  tells  the  publicJc. 
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WILLIAM  COLLINS  was  bom  at 
Chichefter  on  the  twenty-fifth  of 
December,  about  1720.  His  father  was  a 
hatter  of  good  reputation.  He  was  in  1733, 
as  Dr.  Warton  has  kindly  informed  me,  ad- 
mitted fcholar  of  Winchefter  Coll^,  where 
he  was  educated  by  Dr.  Burton.  His  EngUfl^ 
exercifes  were  better  than  his  Latin.  • 

He  firft  courted  the  notice  of  the  publjck 
by  feme  verfes  to  a  Lady  weepings  publifhed 
in  Tbe  Gentlemcfns  Magazine. 

In  1 740,  he  flood  firft  in  the  lift  of  the 
fcholars  to  be  received  in  fucceffion  at  New 
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College;  but  unhappily  there  was  no  va- 
cancy. This  was  the  original  misfortune  of 
his  life.  He  became  a  Commoner  of  Queen's 
College,  probably  with  a  fcanty  m^tenance?} 
but  was  in  about  half  a  year  defied  a  Demy 
of  Magdalen  College,  where  he  continued 
till  he  had  taken  a  Bachelor's  degree,  and  then 
fuddenly  left  the  Univerfity ;  for  what  reafon 
I  know  not  that  he  told.     *  "^ 

He  now  (about  1744)  camfe  to  London 
a  literary  adventurer,  with  many  projeds  in 
his  head,  and  very  little  money  in  his  pocket- 
He  defigned  many  works  5  but  his  great  fault 
was  irrefolution,  or  the  frequent  calls  of  im- 
mediate neceffity  broke  his  fchemes,  and  fiif- 
fered  him  to  purflie  no  fettled  purpofe.  A 
man,  doubtful  of  his  dinner,  or  trembling 
at  a  creditor,  is  not  much  difpofed  to  ab- 
ftrafted  meditation,  or  remote  enquiries. 
He  publifhed  prqpofals  for  a  Hiftory  of  tKe 
Re\nval  of  Learning ;  and  I  have  heard  hiiA 
fpeak  with  great  kindnefs  of  Leo  the  Tenths 
and  with  keen  refentment  of  his  taftelefs  fuc- 
cefibr.  But  probably  not  a  page  of  the 
Hiftory  was  ever  written.  He  planned  fe- 
veral  tragedies,  but  he  only  planned  them. 

He 
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He  Wrdte   now-and-theji  odes    and   other 
poems,  and  did  fomething,  however  litde. 

About  this  time  I  fell  into  his  company. 
His  apipearance  was  decent  and  manly;  his 
knowledge  confiderable,  his  views  extenfive; 
his  converfation  elegant,  and  his  dilpofition 
chearfuL  By  degrees  I  gained  his  confidence  j 
and  one  day  was  admitted  to  him  when  he 
was  inunurcd  by  a  bailiff,  that  was  prowling 
in  the  ftrect.  On  this  occafion  recourfe  was 
had  to  the  bookfellers,  who,  on  the  credit  of 
a  tranllation  of  Ariftotle's  Poeticks,  which 
he  engaged  to  write  with  a  large  commen- 
tary»  advanced  as  much  money  as  enabled 
him  to  efcape  into  the  country.  He  fliewed 
me  the  guineas  fafe  in  his  hand.  Soon  af- 
terwards his  uncle,  Mr.  Martin,  a  lieutenant- 
colonel,  left  him  about  two  thoufand  pounds ; 
a  {van  which  Collins  could  fcarcely  think  ex- 
hauftible,  and  which  he  did  not  live  to  ex^ 
haufti,  The  guineas  were  then  repaid,  and 
the  tranflation  neglefted. 

But  man  is  not  bom  for  happinefs.  Col- 
finsi  who,  while  he  ftudied  to  live,  felt  no 
evil  but  poverty,  no  fooner  lived  tofiud^  than 

Xz  his 
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his  life  was  aflailed  by  more  dreadful  calanu- 
ties,  difeafe  and  infanity* 

Having  formerly  written  his  character, 
while  perhaps  it  was  yet  more  diltin6Uy 
imprefled  upon  my  memory,  I  fliall  infert 
it  here. 

"  Mr.  Collins  was  a  man  of  extenfive  li- 
terature, and  of  vigorous  faculties.  He  was 
acquainted  not  only  with  the  learned  tongues, 
but  with  the  Italian,  French,  and  Spanifh 
languages.  He  had  employed  his  mind 
chiefly  upon  works  of  fiction,  and  fubje6ts  of 
faiicy ;  and,  by  indulging  fome  peculiar  habits 
of  thought,  was  eminently  delighted  with 
thofe  flights  of  imagmatidn  which  pafs  the 
bounds  of  nature,  and  to  which  the  mind  is 
jcconcilcd  only  by  a  paffivc  acquiefcence  in 
popular  traditions.  He  loved  fairies,  genii, 
giants,  and  monflers ;  he  ddighted  to  rove 
through  the  meanders  of  inchantment,  to 
gaze  on  the  magnificence  of  golden  palaces,  to 
repofe  by  the  water-falls  of  Elyfian  gardens. 

.   "  This  was  however  the  charadler  rather 
of  his  inclination  than  his  genius  j  the  gran- 
deur 
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^eur  of  wildnefs,  atid  the  novelty  of  extra- 
vagance, were  always  defired  by  him,  but 
wefe  not  always  attained.  Yet  as  diligence 
is  never  wholly  loft  5  if  his  efforts  ibnustimes 
cauied  harfhnefs  and  obfcurity,  they  likewiie 
produced  in  happier  moments  fublimity  and 
iplendom\  This  idea  which  he  had  formed 
of  excellence,  led  him  to  oriental  fit6lions 
«id  allegorical  imagery ;  and  perhaps,  while 
he  was  intent  upon  defcription,  he  did  not 
iufficiently  cultivate  fentiment.  His  poems 
are  the  produ6lions  of  a  mind  not  deficient 
in  fire,  nor  unfumifhed  with  knowledge 
either  of  books  or  life,  but  fomewhat  ob- 
ftrufted  in  its  progrefs  by  deviation  in  queft 
of  miftaken  beauties. 

**  His  morals  were  pure,  and  his  opinions 
pious :  in  a  long  continuance  of  poverty, 
and  long  habits  of  diffipation,  it  cannot  be 
expefted  that  any  charafter  fhould  be  exaft- 
ly  uniform.  There  is  a  degree  of  want  by 
which  the  freedom  of  agency  is  almoft  de- 
ftroyed ;  and  long  aflbciation  with  fortuitous 
companions  will  at  laft  relax  the  ftriftnefs  of 
truth,  and  abate  the  fervour  of  fincerity. 
That  this  man,  wife  and  virtuous  as  he  was, 

Y  4  pafl^d 
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palled  always  unentangled  through  the  fn^^S 
af  life,  it  would  be  prejudioe  and  temerity  to 
affirm ;  but  it  may  be  faid  that  at  leaft  he 
preferved  the  fource  of  a6lion  unpolluted, 
that  his  principles  were  neve^:  fhaken,  that 
his  diftinfitions  of  right  and  wrong  were 
never  confounded,  and  that  his  faults  had 
nothing  of  malignity  or  delign,  but  proceed* 
ed  from  fome  unejcpefted  prefliire,  or  caiiK^ 
temptation. 

"  The  latter  pait  of  his  life  cannot  be  re- 
membered but  with  pity  and  fadnefs.  He 
languilhed  fome  years  under  that  depreffion 
of  mind  which  enchains  the  faculties  with- 
out deftroying  them,  and  leaves  reafon  the 
knowledge  of  right  without  the  power  of 
purfuing  it.  Thefe  clouds  which  he  per- 
ceived gathering  on  his  intellefts,  he  en- 
deavoured to  difperfe  by  travel,  and  paffed 
into  France  -,  but  found  himfelf  conftrained 
to  yield  to  his  malady,  and  returned.  He 
was  for  fome  time  confined  in  a  houfe  of  luna- 
ticks,  and  afterwards  retired  to  the .  care  of 
his  filler  in  Chichefter,  where  death  in  1756 
'     came  to  his  relief. 
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^'  After  his  return  from  France,  tlie  wri- 
ter of  this  character  paid  him  a  vifit  at 
Iflington,  where  he  was  waiting  for  his  filter, 
whom  he  had  direfted  to  meet  him :  there 
was  then  nothing  of  diforder  difcernible  in 
his  mind  by  any  but  himfelf ;  but  he  had 
withdrawn  from  ftudy,  and  travelled  with 
no  other  book  than  an  Englifh  Xeftament, 
fuch  as  children  carry  to  the  fchool :  when 
his  friend  took  it  into  his  hand,  out  of  cu- 
liofity  to  fee  what  companion  a  Man  of  Let- 
ters had  chofen,  /  have  but  one  book^  fays. 
Cdllins,  but  that  is  the  beJiT 

Such  was  the  fate  of  Collins,  with  whom 
I  once  delighted  to  converfe,  and  whom  I  yet 
remember  with  tendemefs. 

He  was  vifited  at  Chichefter,  in  his  lafl:  ill- 
nefs,  by  his  learned  friends  Dr.  Warton  and 
his  brodier ;  to  whom  he  fpoke  with  difap- 
probation  of  his  Oriental  Eclogues,  as  not 
fufiiciently  expreffive  of  Afiatick  manners, 
and  called  them  his  Irifli  Eclogues.  *He 
ihewed  them,  at  the  fame  time,  an  ode  in- 
scribed to  Mr.  John  Hume,   on  the  fuper- 

ftitions 
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ftitions  of  the  Highlands ;  which  they  thought 
fuperior  to  his  other  works,  but  which  no 
feardi  has  yet  found. 

His  diforder  was  not  ^  alienation  of  mind, 
but  general  laxity  and  feeblenefs,  a  deficiency 
rather  of  his  vital  than  intelleflual  powers. 
What  he  fpoke  wanted  neither  judgement 
nor  fpirit  j  but  a  few  minutes  exhaufted  him, 
io  that  he  was  forced  to  reft  upon  the  couch, 
till  a  ftiort  ceflation  reftored  his  powers,  and 
he  was  again  able  to  talk  with  his  former 
vigour. 

The  approaches  of  this  dreadful  malady 
he  began  to  feel  foon  after  his  uncle's  death ; 
and,  with  the  ufiial  weaknefs  of  men  fo  dif- 
eafed,  eagerly  fnatched  that  temporary  relief 
with  which  the  table  and  the  bottle  flatter 
and  feduce.  But  his  health  continually  de- 
clined, and  he  grew  more  and  more  burthen- 
fbme  to  himfelf. 

To  what  I  have  formerly  faid  of  his  writ- 
ings may  be  added,  that  his  di6lion  was  often 
harfh,  unfkilfully  laboured,  and  injudicioufly 
ielefted.     He  afFefted  the  obfolete  when  it 

c  was 
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was  not  worthy  of  revival ;  and  he  puts  his 
words  out  of  the  common  order,  feeming  to 
think,  with  fome  later  candidates  for  fame, 
that  not  to  write  profe  is  certainly  to  write 
poetry.  His  lines  commonly  are  of  flow  mo- 
tion, clogged  ^and  impeded  with  clufters  of 
confonants.  As  men  are  often  efteemed  who 
cannot  be  loved,  fo  the  poetry  of  Collins  may 
fometimes  extort  praife  when  it  gives  little 
pleaiiire. 

Mr.  Collins's   firfl:  produ6lion  is  added 
here  from  the  Poetical  Calendar : 

TO  MISS  AURELIA  C R, 

ON    HER.   WEEPING  AT   HER   SISTER*S  WEDDINGS 

Ceafc,  fair  Aurelia,  ceafe  to  mourn  ; 

Lament  not  Hannah's  happy  ftate  5 
You  may  be  happy  in  your  turn. 

And  feize  the  treafure  you  regret. 

With  Love  united  Hymen  ftands,^ 
And  fbftly  whifpcrs  to  your  charms ; 

*«  Meet  but  your  lover  in  my  bands, 
"  You'll  find  your  filler  in  his  arms." 
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JO^N  DYIER,  of  whom  I  have  no 
other  account  to  give  than  his  own  Let- 
ters, publiflied  with  Hughes*s  correi^pondence) 
and  the  notes  added  hy  the  editor,  have  af-, 
forded  me,  was  bom  in  1700,  the  fecond 
fon  of  Robert  Dyer  of  Abe^glafney,  in  Caer- 

marthenfhire,   a  folicitor  of  great  capacity 
and  note. 

He  pafled  thi"ough  Weftminfter-fchool  un- 
der the  care  of  Dr.  Freind,  and  was  then 
called  home  to  be  inftnifted  in  his  father's 
profellion.  But  his  father  died  foon,  and 
he  took  no  delight  in  the  ftudy  of  the  law, 
but,    having  always    amufed  himfelf  with 
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drawings  refolved  to  turn  painter,  and  be- 
came pupil  to  Mr.  Richardfon,  an  artift 
then  .  of  high  reputation,  but  now  better 
known  by  his  books  than  by- his  piElures. 

Having  ftudied  awhile  under  his  matter, 
he  became,  as  he  tells  his  friend,  an  itinerant 
painter,  and  wandered  about  South  Wales 
and  the  parts  adjacent;  but  he  mingled 
poetry  with  painting,  and  about  1727  print- 
ed Grongar  Hill  in  Lewis's  Mifcellany, 

^  Being,  probably,  unfatisfied  with  his  own 
proficiency,  he;  like  other  painters,  travelled 
to  Italy ;  and  coming  back  in  1 740,  publifh- 
ed  the  Ruins  &f  Rome.   .  • 

If  his  poem  was  written  foon  after  his  re- 
turn,  he  did  not  make  much  ufe  of  his  ac- 
quifitions,  whatever  they  might  be ;  for  de- 
cline of  health,  and  love  of  ftudy,  determined 
him  to  the  church.  He  therefore  entered  in- 
to orders ;  and,  it  feems,  married  about  the 
fame  time  a  lady  of  the  name  of  En/or-, 
'*  whofe  grand-mother,"  fays  he,  "  was  a 
"  Shakfpeare,  defcended  from  a  brother  of 
'*  every   body's   Shakfpearej"    by    her,    in 
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1756,   he  had  a  fon  and  three  daughters 
living. 

His  eccleliaftical  provifion  was  a  long  time 
but  flender.  His  firft  patron,  Mr.  Harper, 
gave  him,  in  1741,  Calthorp  in  Leicefter- 
fhire  of  eighty  pounds  a  year,  on  which  he 
hved  ten  years,  and  then  exchanged  it  for 
Belchford  in  Lincolnfhire  of  feventy-five. 
His  condition  now  began  to  mend.  In  1752, 
Sir  John  Heathcote  gave  hirti  Coningflby,  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  a  year ;  and 
afterwai'ds  the  Chancellor  added  Kirkby,  of 
one  hundred  and  ten.  He  compldns  that 
the  r^pak  of  the  houfe  atConingfby,  andother 
cxpences,  took  away  the  profit. 

About  the  time  of  his  removal  to  Coningfby 
he  publifhed  the  Fkecey  his  greateft  poetical 
work ;  of  which  I  will  not  fupprcfs  a  ludi- 
crous ftory.  Dodfley  the  bookfeller  was  one 
day  mentioning  it  to  a  critical  vifiter,  with 
more  expectation  of  fuccefs  than  the  other 
could  eafily  admit.  In  the  converfatipn  the 
author's  age  was  afked;  and  being  reprc- 
fented  as  advanced  in  life.  He  will,  faid  the 
critick,  ie  buried  in  woollen. 
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He  did  not  indeed  long  lurvive  that  pub- 
lication,  nor  long  enjoy  the  increaie  of  his 
preferments;  for  iti  1758  he  died. 

Dyer  is  not  a  poet  of  faxilk  or  dignity  fuf- 
ficient  to  require  an  elaborate  criticifm^ 
Grongar  Hill  is  the  ha^icft  oi  his  produc- 
tions :  it  is  not  indeed  rciy  aecurstely  writ- 
ten ;  but  the  fcenes  which  it  dilplays  are  fo 
pleafing,  the  images  which  they  raife  fo  wel- 
come to  the  mind,  and  the  rcfte6lions  of  tte 
writer  fo  confonant  to  the  general  fenfe  or 
experience  of  mankind^  that  whoa  it  is  once 
read,  it  will  be  read  again. 

The  idea  of  the  Ruins  of  Rome  ibikes  more 
but  pleafes  lefs,  an^  the  title  raifes  greater 
expe6lation  than  th^  performance  gratifies. 
Some  paffages,  however,  are  conceived  with 
the  mind  of  a  poct>  as  when,,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  dilapidating  Edifices,  he  fays, 

•' At  dead  of  night 

The  hermit  oft,  'midft  his  orifons^  hears> 
Aghaft,  the  voice  of  Time  difparting  towers^ 

Of  I'he  Fleece^,  which  never  became  po- 
pular, and  is  now^  univerfally  neglected,  I 

2  can 
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can  (ky  little  that  is  likely  to  recall  it  to  at- 
tention* The  wookomber  and  the  poet  ap- 
pear to  me  fuch  difcordaiit  natures,  that  an 
attempt  to  bring  them  together  is  to  couple 
tbeferpeM  with  theftrxd.  When  Dyer,  whole 
mind  was  not  unpoetical,  has  done  his  ut- 
moft^  by  intferefting  hij  reader  in  our  native 
commodity,  by  ihterfperfing  rural  imagery, 
and  incidental  digreffions,  by  cloathing  finall 
images  in  great  words,  and  by  all  the  writer's^ 
arts  of  delufion,  the  meannefs  naturaUy  ad- 
hering, and  the  irreverence  habitually  an- 
nexed to  trade  and  manufafture,  fink  liim 
under  infuperable  oppreflion ;  and  the  difguft 
which  blank  verfe,  encumbering  and  encum- 
bered, fupcradds  to  an  unpleafing  fubje6t, 
foon  repels  the  reader,  however  willing  to  be 
pleafed* 

Let  me  however  honeftly  report  whatever 
may  counterbalance  this  weight  of  cenfiire. 
I  have  been  told  that  Akenfide,  who,  upon  a 
poetical  queftion,  has  a  right  to  be  heard, 
faid,  "  That  he  would  regulate  his  opinion 
"  of  the  reigning  tafte  by  the  fate  of  Dyer's 
*  *  Fleece ;  for,  if  that  were  ill  received,  he 
*^  fhould  not  think  it  any  longer  reafonable 
**  to  expeft  fame  from  excellence." 

Z  2  SHEN- 
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SHENSTONE. 


WILLIAM  SHENSTONE,  the  fon 
of  Thomas  Sheaftoac  and  Aimc  Pen, 

was  bom  in  November  i7i4^dttheLeaf(>we$ 
in  Hales-Owen,  one  of  thofe  infulated  dijftri£ls 
which,  in  the  divifion  of  the  kingdom,  was 
appended,  for  (pme  reafon  not  now  dil^- 
verablc,  to  a  diftant  county  i  and  which, 
though  furrounded  by  Warwickfhire  and 
Worcefterfliire,  belongs  to  Shropihire,  though 
perhaps  thirty  miles  diftant  from  any  pther 
part  of  it* 

He  learned  to  read  of  an  old  dame,  whom 
his  poem  of*  the  SchoQl-miJirefs  has  delivered 
to  pofterity ;  and  foon  received  fuch  delight 

Z  4  from 
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from  books,  that  he  was  always  calling  for 
new  entcrtaihment,  and  expelled  that  when 
aiiy  of  the  family  went  to  market  a  new  book 
{hould  be  brought  him,  which,  when  it  came, 
was  in  fonUnefs  cariied  to  bed  and  laid  by 
him.  It  is  faid,  tiiat  wh^n  his  requcft  had 
been  n^glefled,  his  mothei;  wrapped  up  a 
piece  of  Vood  of  the  fame  form,  ajid  pacified 
him  for  the  night. 

As  he  grew  ojder,  he  w^nt  for  a  while  to 
the  Grammar-fchool  in  Hales-Owen,  and  was 
placed  afterwards  with  Mr.  Crumpton,  an 
eminent  fchool-mafter  at  Solihul,  where  he 
diftinguiflied  himfelf  by  the  quicknefs  of  his 
progrefs, 

When  he  was  young  (June  17:24)  he  was 
deprived  of  his  father,  and  foon  after  ( Auguft 
1726)  of  his  grandfather;  and  was,  with  his 
brother,  who  died  afterwards  unmarried,  left 
to  the  qare  of  his  grandmother,  who  managed 
the  eftate, 

From  fchool  he  was  fent  in  1732  to  Pem- 
broke-College in  Oxford,  a  fociety  which  for 
half  a  century  has  been  eminent  for  Englifh 

poetry 
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poetry  and  elegant  literature.  Here  it  ap- 
pears that  he  found  delight  and  advantage ; 
for  he  continued  his  name  there  ten  years, 
though  he  took  no  degree.  After  the  firft 
four  years  he  put  on  the  Civilian's  gown,  but 
without  fhewing  any  intention  to  engage  in 
the  profeffion. 

About  the  time  when  he  went  to  Oxford, 
the  death  of  his  grandmother  devolved  his 
affairs  to  the  care  of  the  reverend  Mr.  Dol- 
m^  of  Rrome  in  StafFordlhire,  whofe  atten- 
tion he  always  mentioned  with  gratitude. 

At  Oxford  he  employed  himfelf  upon  Eng- 
lifh  poetry;  snd  in  1737  publifhed  a  fmaH 
Mifccliany,  without  his  name. 

He  then  for  a  time  wandered  about,  to  ac- 
quaint himfelf  with  life ;  and  was  fometimes 
at  London,  fometimes  at  Bath,  or  any  other 
place  of  publick  refbrt ;  but  he  did  not  for- 
get his  poetry.  He  publilhed  in  1740  his 
ytidgement  of  Hercules^  addrelled  to  Mr.  Lyt- 
telton,  whofe  intereft  he  fupported  with  great 
warmth  at  an  election :  this  was  two  years 
^terwards  followed  by  the  School-mijirefs. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Dolmaa^  to  whoiccare  he  was  indebted 
for  his  eafe  aiid  leifure,  died  in  17453  ^nd  the 
care  of  liis  awn  fortune  now  fell  upon  him. 
He  tried  to  e&ape  it  a  while,  and  lived  at  his 
houfe  with  his  tenants,  who  were  diftandy  re- 
lated ;  but,  finding  that  imperfeft  pdlbffiott 
inconvenient,  he  took  the  whole  eftate  into 
his  own  hands,  more  to  the  improvement  of 
its  beauty  than  the  incrcafe  of  its  produce. 

Now  began  his  delight  in  rural  pleafures, 
and  his  ambition  of  rural  elegance :  he  began 
from  tliis  time  to  point  his  proipefts,  to  di- 
veriify  his  iiirface,  to  ent^igle  his  walks,  and 
to  wind  his  waters ;  which  he  did  with  fuch 
judgement  and  fuch  fancy,  as  made  his  little 
domain  the  envy  of  the  great,  and  the  ad- 
miration of  ^  fkilful ;  a  place  to  be  vifited 
by  travellers,  and  copied  by  defigners.  Whe^ 
ther  to  plant  a  walk  in  undulating  curves, 
and  to  place  a  bench  at  every  turn  where 
there  is  an  objcft  to  catch  the  view ;  to  make 
water  ran  where  it  will  be  heard,  or  to  jftag- 
nate  where  it  will  be  feen ;  to  leave  intervals 
where  the  eye  will  be  pleafed,  and  to  thicken 
the  plantation  where  there  is  fomething  to  be 

hidden, 
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Jiidden,  demands  ally  great  powers  of  mind, 
I  will  not  enqiiire  5  perhaps  a  fuUen  and  furly 
ipeculator  may  think  fiich  performances  rather 
thje  fport  than  the  bufinefs  of  human  reafon. 
But  k  niufl  be  at  kaft  confefiad,  that  to  em* 
bdjyifh'  the  ifonki  df  Niture  i$  an  innocent 
aniAJiff  numt  ^  ^d  fome  praLfe  muft  be  allowed 
fay  thsr  itt»ft  fupercBiDus  ofaferver  to  Um,  who 
dx>es  beft  what  fuch  multitudes  are  contending 
to  dq  well. 

This  prtkife  was  tht?  pr»fe  of  Shenftone ; 

bluet,  yk^  ftU'^het'  modes  of  felicity,  it  was 

not  enjoyed^  without  its  abatefn^nts.    Lyttd^ 

tei»  y^9B  his  neighbour  and  lu$  rivals  whofe 

empire,  fpacious  and  opulent,  looked  with 

diidain  on  the  petty  State  that  appeared  behind 

it.     For  a  whik  the  inhabitants  of  Hagley 

^S^ti  f  cr  till  f  h^u*  ^quaintance  of  the  littk 

f(^ow  that  was*  trying  to  fh^e  himfclf  ad-  / 

nuf ed ;  but  whea  by  degrees  the  Lealbwes 

forced  ^©nj^lves  into  notice,  they  took  care 

to  4dfea<!  the  curiofity  wHch  they  could  not 

fupprefe,  by  condufting  their  vifitants  per- 

verfely  to  inconvenient  points  of  view,  and 

introducing  them  at  the  wrong  md  of  a  walk 

to  ddteSt  a  deqeptipn  5  injuries  of  which  Shen- 

ftone 
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Hone  would  heavily  complain.  Where  there 
is  emulation  there  will.be  vanity,  and  where 
there  is  vanity  there  will  be  folly. 

The  pleafure  of  Shcnftone  was  all  in  his 
eye ;  he  valued  wiiat  he  valued  merely  for  its 
looks ;  nothing  raifed  his  indignation  rsmt 
than  to  alk  if  there  were  any  fifties  in  his 
water.  :.     :  . ' 

His  houfe  was  mean,  and  he  did  not  im- 
prove it ;  his  care  was  of  his  grounds.  When 
he  came  home  from  his  walks  he  might  fiftd 
liis  floors  flooded  by  a  ftiower  through  the 
broken  roof;  but  could  fpare  no  money  for 

its  reparation.  '•     -  ^     -:    . 

■  ■.  ■  . « 

.  •  -  "   '   - 

In  time  his  expences  brought  tlamburs 
about  him,  that  overpowered  the  lamb's  bkat 
and  tlie  linnet's  fong ;  and-  his  groves  wcifc 
haunted  by  beings  very  different  from  fiwns 
and  fairies.  He  Ipent  his  efldte  in  adorning 
it,  and  his  death  was  probably  hajftened  by 
his  anxieties.-  He  was  a  lamp  that  fperit  its 
fell  in  blazing.  It  is  faid,  that  if  he  had  lived 
a  little  longer  he  would  have  been  afliftM  by 
a  penfion :  fuch  bounty  could  not  have  been 

ever 
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ever  more  properly  beftowed  y  but  that  it  was 
ever  aiked  is  not  certain ;  it  is  too  certain 
that  it  never  was  enjoyed. 

He  died  at  the  Leafowes,  of  a  putrid  fever, 
about  five  on  Friday  morning,  Febi-uary  i  r, 
1763  ;  and  was  buried  by  the  fide  of  his  bro- 
ther in  the  church-yard  of  Hales-Owen. 

He  was  never  married,  though  he  might 
have  obtained  the  lady,  whoever  fhe  was,  to 
whom  his  Pajioral  Ballad  was  addrefled.  He 
is  reprefented  by  his  friend  Dodfley  as  a  man 
of  great  tendernefs  and  generofity,  kind  to 
all  that  were  within  his  influence ;  but,  if 
once  offended,  not  eafily  appeafed ;  inatten- 
tive to  ceconomy,  and  carelefs  of  his  expences; 
in  his  perfon  larger  than. the  middle  fize,  with 
fomething  clumfy  in  his  form ;  very  negli- 
gent of  his  cloaths,  and  remarkable  for  wear- 
ing his  grey  hair  in  a  particular  manner ;  for 
he  held  that  the  fafliion  was  no  rule  of  drefs, 
and  that  every  man  was  to  fuit  his  appearance 
to  his  natural  form. 

His  mind  was  not  very  comprehenfive,  nor 
his  c^fiofity  aftive ;  he  had  nc?  v4ue  for  thofe 

parts 
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parts  of  knowledge  which  he  had  not  him- 
lielf  cultivated. 

His  life  was  unftained  by  any  crime;  the 
Elegy  On  J^Jy^  which  has  been  fuppofed  to 
relate  an  unfortunate  and  criminal  amour  oi 
his  own,  was  known  by  his  friends  to  have 
beeu  fu^efted  by  the  ftory  of  Mifs  Godfrey 
in  Richardlbn*s  Pamela. 

What  Gray  thought  of  his  chara6ler,  from 
the  perufal  of  his  Letters^  was  this : 


*'  I  have  read  too  an  o<5lavo  volume  of 
Shenftone's  Letters.  Poor  man  1  he  was 
always  wifhing  for  money,  for  fame,  and 
other  diftinftions ;  and  his  whole  philo- 
fbphy  confifted  in  living  againft  his  will  in 
retirement,  and  in  a  place  which  his  tafte 
had  adorned ;  but  which  he  only  enjoyed 
when  people  of  note  came  to  fee  and  com- 
mend it :  his  correlpondence  is  about  no- 
thing elfe  but  this  place  and  his  own 
writings,  with  two  or  three  neighbouring 
clergymen,  who  wrote  verfes  too." 
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His  poems  confift  of  elegies,  odes,  and 
ballads,  humorous  falhcs,  and  moral  pieces. 

His 
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His  conception  of  an  Elegy  he  has  in  his 
Preface  very  judicioufly  and  difcriminately 
explained.  It  is,  according  to  his  accouritj 
the  efFufion  of  a  contemplative  mind>  fome- 
times  plaintive,  and  always  ferious,  and  there- 
fore faperior  to  the  glitter  of  flight  orna- 
ments. His  compofitions  fuit  not  ill  to  this 
defcription.  His  topicks  of  praife  are  the 
domeftick  virtues,  and  his  thoughts  are  pure 
and  fimple ;  but,  wanting  combination,  they 
want  variety.  The  peace  of  Iblitude^  the  in- 
nocence of  inactivity,  and  the  unenvied  fe- 
curity  of  an  humble  ftation,  can  fill  but  a 
few  pages.  That  of  which  the  eflence  is  uni- 
formity will  be  foon  defcribed.  His  Elegies 
have  therefore  too  much  refemblance  of  each 
otlier. 

The  lines  are  fometimes,  fuch  as  Elegy  re- 
quires, fmooth  and  eafy ;  but  to  this  praife 
his  claim  is  not  conftant :  his  didlion  is  often 
harfli,  improper,  and  affected ;  his  words  ill- 
coined,  or  ill-chofen,  and  his  phrafe  unikil- 
fully  inverted. 

'  The, 
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The  Lyrick  Poems  are  almoft  all  of  the 
light  and  airy  kind,  fuch  as  trip  lightly  and 
nimbly  along,  without  the  load  of  any  weighty 
meaning.  From  theie,  however.  Rural  Ele- 
gance has  fbme  right  to  be  excepted,  I  once 
heard  it  praifed  by  a  very  learned  lady,-  and 
though  the  lines  are  irregular,  and  the  thoughts 
difFufed  with  too  much  verbofity,  yet  it  can- 
not be  denied  to  contain  both  philofopliical 
argument  and  poetical  fpirit. 

Of  the  reft  I  cannot  think  any  excellent ; 
the  Skylark  pleafes  me  beft,  which  has  how- 
ever more  of  the  epigram  thail  of  the  ode. 

But  the  four  parts  of  his  Pafioral  Ballad 
demand  particular  notice.  I  cannot  but  re- 
gret that  it  is  paftoral ;  an  intelligent  reader, 
acquainted  with  the  fcenes  of  real  life,  fickens 
at  the  mention  of  the  crooky  tht  pipCy  the 
Jheepy  and  the  kids,  which  it  is  not  neceflary 
to  bring  forward  to  notice,  for  the  poet's 
art  is  feledtlon,  and  he  ought  to  fhew  the 
beauties  without  the  grofliiefs  of  the  coun- 
try life.  His  ftanza  feems  to  have  been 
chofen  in  imitation  of  Rowe's  Defpairing 
Shepherd. 

In 
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In  the  firft  part  are  two  paffages,  to  which 
if  any  rnirtd  denies  its  fympathy,  it  has  no 
acquaintance  with  Ipve  or  nature : 

I  prized  every  hour  that  went  by, 
Beyond  all  that  had  plcas'd  me  before; 

But  now  they  are  paft,  and  I  figh. 
And  I  grieve  that  I  priz'd  them  no  more. 

When  forc'd  the  fair  nymph  to  forgo. 
What  anguifli  I  felt  in  niy  heart ! 

Yet  I  thought — but  it  might  not  be  fo, 
Twas  with  pain  that  Ihe  faw  me  depart. 

She  gaz*d,  as  I  flowly  withdrew ; 

My  path  I  could  hardly  difcern  i 
So  fweetly  (he  bade  me  adieu, 

1  thought  that  Ihe  bade  me  return. 

In  the  fecohd  this  pafTage  has  its  prettinefs> 
though  it  be  not  equal  to  the  former : 

I  have  found  out  a  gift  for  my  fair ; 

I  have  found  where  the  wood-pigeons  breed ; 
But  let  me  that  plunder  forbear. 

She  will  fay  'twas  a  barbarous  deed  : 

For  he  ne'er  could  be  true,  fhe  averr'd. 
Who  could  rob  a  poor  bird  of  its  young:; 

And  I  lov'd  her  the  more,  when  I  heard 
Such  tenderncfs  fall  from  her  tongue. 

Vol.  IV,  A  a  In 
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In  the  third  he  mentions  the  common 
places  of  amorous  poetry  with  fome  addrefs : 

'Tis  his  with  mock  paflion  to  glow ; 
'Tis  his  in  fmooth  tales  to  unfold. 
How  her  face  is  as  bright  as  the  fnow, 
.   And  her  bofom,  be  fure,  is  as  cold : 

How  the  nightingales  labour  the  ftrain. 
With  the  notes  of  his  charmer  to  vie; 

How  they  vary  their  accents  in  vain. 
Repine  at  her  triumphs,  and  die. 

In  the  fourth  I  find  nothing  better  thsBi 
this  natural  ftrain  of  Hope : 

Alas !  from  the  day  that  we  met. 
What  hope  of  an  end  to  my  woes  ? 

When  I  cannot  endure  to  forget 
The  glance  that  undid  my  repofe. 

Yet  Time  may  diminilh  the  pain  : 
The  flower,  and  the  fhrub,  and  the  tree. 

Which  I  rear*d  for  her  pleafure  in  vain. 
In  time  may  have  comfort  for  nie. 

His  Levities  are  by  their  title  exempted 

from  the  fevcriities  of  criticilin  j  yet  it  may 

be 
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be  remarked,  in  a  few  words,  that  his  humout 
is  ibmetimes  grofs,  and  feldom  fj)ritely. 

Of  the  Moral  Poems  the  firft  is  the  Cbotce 
cf  Hercules y  from  Xenophon.  The  numbers 
are  fmooth,  the  di6tion  elegant,  and  the 
thoughts  juft ;  but  fomething  of  vigout  per- 
haps is  ftill  to  be  wilhed,  which  it  might 
have  had  by  brevity  and  ciomprcitioh.  His 
Fate  ^Delicacy  has  an  air  of  gaetyi  but  riot 
a  very  pointed  general  moral.  His  blank 
verfes,  thofe  that  can  read  them  may  pro- 
bably find  to  be  like  the  blank  verfes  of  his 
neighbours.  Love  and  Honour  is  derived  from 
the  old  ballad.  Did  you  not  hear  of  a  Spanijh 
Lady — I  wifh  it  well  enough  to  wifti  it  were 
in  rhyme. 

The  Scbool-mijirefsj  of  which  I  know  not 
what  claim  it  has  to  ftand  among  the  Moral 
Works,  is  furely  the  moft  pleafing  of  Shen- 
ftone's  performances.  The  adoption  of  a 
particular  flyle,  in  light  and  Ihort  compofi- 
tions,  contributes  much  to  the  increaife  of 

« 

plealure :  we  are  entertained  at  once  with 
two  imitations,  of  nature  in  the  fentiments, 
of*  the  original  author  in  the  flyle,  and  be- 

A  a  2  tweeu 
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tween  them  the  mind  is  kept  in  perpetual 
employment. 

The  general  recommendation  of  Shenftone 
is  eaiinefs  and  fimplicity;  his  general  de- 
feft  is  want  of  comprehenfion  and  variety. 
Had  his  mind  been  better  ftored  with  know- 
ledge, whether  he  could  have  been  great,  I 
know  not;  he  could  certainly  have  been 
agreeable. 
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THE  following  Life  was  written,  at 
my  requeft,  by  a  gentleman  who  had 
better  information  than  I  could  eafily  have 
obtained ;  and  the  publick  will  perhaps  wifh 
that  I  had  foliqited  and  obtained  more  fuch 
favours  from  him, 

''  Dear  Sir, 

^*  In  confequence  of  our  different  conver- 
fations  about  authentick  materials  for  the 
Life  of  Young,  I  fend  you  the  following  de- 
tail. It  is  not,  I  confefs,  immediately  in 
the  line  of  my  profeflion ;  but  hard  indeed  i^ 
our  fate  at  the  bar,  if  we  may  not  call  a  few 
hours  now-and-then  our  own. 

A  a  4  Of 
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Of  great  m?n  fomething  muft  always  b^ 
faid  to  gratify  curiofity.  Of  the  great  author 
of  the  Night  Thoughts  much  has  been  told 
of  which  there  never  qould  have  been  proofs ; 
and  little  care  appears  to  have  been  taken  to 
tell  that  of  which  proofs,  with  little  trouble^ 
might  have  be^n  procqred, 

EDWARD  YOUNG  was  born  at  Up, 
ham,  near  Winchefter,  in  June  1681.  He 
was  the  fon  of  Edward  Young,  at  that  time 
Fellow  of  Wiljchef^er  College  an4  Redlor  of 
Upham  J  who  was  the  fon  of  Jo.  Young  of 
Woodhqty  in  Berkftiire,  ftyled  by  Wood  gen- 
tleman. In  September  1682  the  Popt's  father 
was  collated  to  the  prebend  pf  GiUingham 
Minor,  in  the  church  of  Sarum,  by  biftipp 
Ward,  On  the  childilhnefs  of  Ward,  his  duties 
were  neceffarily  performed  by  others.  We 
learn  from  Wood,  that,  at  a  vifitation  of 
Sprat,  July  the  1 2th,  |686,  tlie  Prebendary 
preached  a  Latin  fermon,  afterwards  publifh- 
cd,  with  which  the  Bilhop  wa?;  fq  plcafed, 
that  he  told  the  Chapter  he  was  concerned  to 
fiild  the  preacher  had  one  of  the  worft  pre- 
bends in  their  church.     In  confequence  of 

his 
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his  merit  and  reputation,  or  of  the  intereft 
of  Lord  Bradford  (to  whom,  1702,  he  dedi- 
jcated  two  volumes  of  fermons),  he  was, 
feme  time  after,  appointed  chaplain  to  King 
William  and  Queen  Mary,  and  preferred  to  the 
deanry  of  Sarum.  Jacob,  who  wrote  in  1720, 
fays,  he  was  chaplain  and  clerk  of  the  clofet 
to  the  late  Queen,  who  honoured  him  by 
{landing  godmother  to  the  Poet.  His  fel- 
lowlhip  of  Winchefter  he  religned  in  favour 
of  one  Mr.  Harris,  who  married  his  only 
daughter.  The  Dean  died  at  Sarum,  after  a 
fliort  illnefs,  in  1705,  in  the  fixty-third 
year  of  his  age.  On  the  Sunday  after  his 
deceafe  Bifhop  Burnet  preached  at  the  cathe- 
dral, and  began  his  fermoij  with  faying, 
**  Death  has  been  of  late  walking  round 
^'  us,  and  making  breach  upon  breach  up- 
^*  on  us,  and  has  now  carried  away  the  head 
f^  qf  this  body  with  a  ^roke;  fo  that  he, 
whom  you  faw  a  week  ago  diftributing 
the  holy  myfteries,  is  now  laid  in  the  duft. 
M  But  he  ftill  lives  in  the^many  excellent  di- 
f^  regions  he  has  left  us,  both  how  to  live 
."  and  how  to  die/' 

The 
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The  Dean  placed  his  fbn  upon  the  foun- 
dation at  Winchefter  College,  where  he  had 
himfelf  been  educated.  At  this  fchool  Edward 
Young  remained  till  the  ele6tion  after  his 
eighteenth  birth-day,  the  period  at  which 
thofe  upon  the  foundation  are  fuperannuated. 
Whether  he  did  not  betray  his  abilities  early 
in  life,  or  his  mafters  had  not  fkill  enough 
to  djfcover  in  their  pupil  any  marks  of  ge- 
nius for  which  he  merited  reward,  or  no  va- 
canty  at  Oxford  afforded  them  an. opportuni- 
ty to  beftow  upon  him  the  reward  provided 
for  merit  by  William  of  Wykeham ;  certain 
it  is,  that  to  an  Oxford  fellowftiip  our  Poet 
did  not  fucceed.  By  chance,  or  by  choice. 
New  College  does  not  number  among  its  Fel- 
lows him  who  wrote  the  Ni^ht  T^bougbfs. 

On  the  13th  of  06tober,  1703,  he  was 
entered  an  Independent  Member  of  New  Col- 
lege, that  he  might  live  at  little  expence  in 
the  Warden's  lodgings,  who  was  a  particular 
friend  of  his  father,  till  he  fliould  be  qualir 
fied  to  ftand  for  a  fellowfhip  at  All-fouls.  In 
a  few  months  the  warden  of  New  College 

died. 
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cjied.     He  then  removed  to  Corpus  College. 

The  Prefident  pf  tliis  Society,   from  regard 

»  .  .       .       ■  ,      _ 

^Ifo  for  his  father,  invited  him  .thither,  in 
order  to  leflen  his  academical  expences-  In 
J  708,  he  was-  nominated  to  a  law  fellowlhip 
at  All-fouls  by  Archbifhop  Tqnnifon,  into 
ivhofe  hands  it  came  by  devolution. — Such 
repeated  patronage,  while  it  juftifies  Burnet's 
praife  of  ,the  father,  reflefts  credit  on  the 
condufl  of  the  fon.  The  manner  in  which 
it  was  exerted  feems  to  prove  that. the  father 
did  not  leave  behind  him  much  wealth* 

On  the  23d  of  April,  iyi^%  Young  took 
his  degree  of  Batchelor  of  Civil  Laws,  and 
his  Doctor's  degree  on  the  joth.of  June, 

1719- 

Soon  after  he  went  to  Oxford,  he  difco- 
vered,  it  is  faid,  an  inclination  to  take  pu- 
pils. Whether  he  ever  commenced  tutor  is 
not  known.  None  has  hitherto  boafted  to 
have  received  his  academical  inftruftion  from^ 
the  author  of  the  Night  Thoughts.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  his  college  was  proud  of  him  no  lefs 
as  a  fcholar  than  as  a  poet ;  for,  in  1 7 1 6, 
when  the  foundation  of  the  Codrington  Li- 
brary 
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brary  was  laid,  two  years  after  he  had  taken 
his  Batchelor's  degree,  he  was  appointed  to 
Ipeak  the  Latin  oration,  which  is  at  leaft 
particular  for  being  dedicated  in  Englifh  fo 
the  Ladies  of  the  Codrington  Family.     To  thefe 
he  fays,  that  "  he  was  unavoidably  flung 
into  a  fingularity,  by  being  obliged  to  write 
an  epiftle-dedicatory  void  of  common-place, 
and  fuch  an  one  as  was  never  publifhed  *  be- 
fore by   any  author  whatever; — that  this 
pra6lice  abfolved  them/rom  any  obligation 
of  reading  what  was  prefented  to  them;— 
and  that  the  bookfeller  approved  of  it,  be- 
caufe  it  would  make  people  ftare,  was  ab- 
furd  enough,  and  perfeftly  right."     Of  this 
oration  there  is  no  appearance  in  his  own 
edition  of  his  works ;  and  prefixed  to  an  edi- 
tion by  Curll  and  Tonfon,  in  1741,  is  a  let- 
ter from  Young  to  Curll  (if  Curll  may  be 
credited),  dated  December  the  9th,    1739, 
wherein  he  fays  he  has  not  leifure  to  review 
what  he  formerly  wrote,  and  adds,  "  I  have 
not  the  Epijile  to  Lord  Lanfdowne.     If  you 
will  take  my  advice,  I  would  have  you 
omit  that,  and  the  oration  on  Codrington. 
"  I  think  the  collection  will  fell  better  with- 
"  out  them/' 

There 
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There  are  who  relate,  that,  when  firft 
Young  found  himlelf  indepratdent,  and  his 
own  matter  at  AU-fouls,  he  was  not  the 
ornament  to  reli^on  and  morality  which  he 
afterwards  became.  The  authority  of  his 
father,  indeed,  ha^  ceafed  by  his  death  1705; 
and  Young  was  certainly  not  afliamed  to  be 
patronized  by  the  infamous  Wharton.  But 
Wharton  befriended  in  Young,  perhaps,  the 
poet,  and  particularly  the  tragedian*  If 
virtuous  authors  mutt  be  patronized  only 
by  virtuous  peers,  vsrho  fhall  point  them 
out  ? 

Yet  Pope  is  faid  by  RufFhead  to  have  told 
Warburton,  that  "  Young  had  much  of  a 
iublime  genius,  though  without  common 
fenfe  ^  fo  that  his  genius,  having  no  guide, 
was  perpetually  liable  to  degenerate  into  bom- 
baft.  This  made  him,  pafs  a  foolijh  youths 
the  fport  of  peers  and  poets :  but  his  having 
^  very  good  heart  enabled  him  to  fuppoit 
the  clerical  charafter  when  he  affumed  it, 
firft  with  decency,  and  afterwards  with  ho- 
nour/* 

They 
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They  who  think  ill  6f  Yotutg's  morality 
in  the  early  part  of  his  fife,  may  perhaps  be 
wrong;  but  Tindal  could  not  err  in  his  opi- 
nion of  Young*s  warmth  and  ability  in  thfc 
caufe  of  religion.  Tindal  ufed  to  Ipend 
much  of  his  time  at  All-fouls.  "  The  other 
*'  boys,"  faid  the  atheift,  *'  I  can  always 
"  anfwer,  bccaufe  I  always  know  whence 
**  they  have  their  arguments,  which  I  have 
**  read  an  hundred  times ;  but  that  fellow 
"  Young  is  continually  pe.ftering  me  with 
^'  fomething  of  his  own."  After  all,  Tindal 
and  the  cenfurers  of  Young  may  be  recon- 
cileable.  Young  might,  for  two  or  three 
years,  have  tried  that  kind  of  life,  in  which 
his  natural  principles  would  not  lufFer  him  to 
wallow  long.  If  this  were  fo,  he  has  left 
behind  him  not  only  his  evidence  in  favour 
of  virtue,  but  the  potent  teftimony  of  experi- 
ence againft  vice. 

Young  perhaps  afcribed  the  good  fortune 
of  Addifon  to  the  Poem  to  his  Majejiy,  pre- 
fented,  with  a  copy  of  verfes,  to  Somersj 
and  hoped  that  he  alfo  might  foaf  to  wealth 
and  honours  on  wings  of  the  fame  kind.  His 
3  "      firft 
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iSrft  poetical  flight  was  when  Queen  Anne 
called  up  to  the  Houfe  of  Lords  the  fons  of 
the  Earls  of  Northampton  and  Aylelbufy, 
and  added,  in  one  day,  ten  others  to  the 
nticdber  of  Peers.  In  order  to  reconcile  the 
people  to  one  at  leaft  of  the  new  Lords,  he 
publifhed  in  1 7 1 2  An  Epijile  to  the  Right 
Honourable  George  Lord  Lanfdowne.  In  this 
compolition  the  poet  pours  out  his  panegy- 
rick  with  the  extravagance  of  a  young  man, 
who  thinks  his  prefent  ftock  of  wealth  will 
never  be  exhaufted. 

The  poem  feems  intended  alfo  to  reconcile 
the  publick  to  the  late  peace.  This  is  en- 
ded!voured  to  be  done  by  Ihewing  that  men 
are  flain  in  war,  and  that  in  peace  harvejis 
"wavey  and  commerce  fwelh  her  fail.  If  this  be 
humanity,  it  is  -not  politicks.  Another  pur- 
pofe  of  this  epiftle  appears  to  have  been,  to 
prepare  the  publick  for  the  reception  of  fome 
tragedy  of  his  own.  His  Lordfhip's  pa- 
tronage, he  fays,  will  not  let  him  repent  his 
pajjionfor  the  Ji age ; — and  the  particular  praife 
bellowed  on  Othello  and  Oroonoko  feems  to 
Ihew  that  fome  fuch  charafter  as  Zanga  was 
even  then  in  contemplation.  The  afFeftionate 

mention 
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mention  of  the  death  of  his  friend  Harrifort 
of  New  College,  at  the  clofe  of  this  poem,  is 
an  inftance  of  Young's  art,  which  difplayed 
itfelf  fo  fully  thirty  years  afterwards  in  the 
Night  Tiougbts,  of  making  the  publick  a  par- 
ty in  his  private  forrow* 


Should  juftice  call  upon  you  to  cenfurd 
this  poem,  it  ought  at  leaft  to  be  remembered 
that  he  did  not  infert  it  into  his  works  -,  and 
that  in  the  letter  to  Curll,  as  we  have  feen, 
he  advifes  its  omiffion.  The  bookfellers,  in 
the  late  Body  of  Englifh  Poetry,  fhould  have 
diftinguifhed  what  was  deliberately  rcjefted 
by  the  refpeflive  authors.  This  I  fhall  be 
careful  to  do  with  regard  to  Young.  "  I 
think,  fays  he,  the  following  pieces  in 
four  volumes  to  be  the  moft  excufeable  of 
all  that  I  have  written ;  and  I  wiih  lefs 
apology  was  needful  for  thcfe.  As  there  is 
no  recalling  what  is  got  abroad,  the  pieces 
here  republifhed  T  have  revifed  and  cor- 
refted,  and  rendered  them  as  pardonahU 
as  it  was  in  my  power  to  do." — Shall  the 
gates  of  repentance  be  ijiut  wJy  agamft  li- 
terary fmners  ? . 


When 
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When  Addifon  publiflied  Cato  m  1713, 
Voung  had  the  honour  of  prefixing  to  it  a 
recommendatory  copy  of  verfes.  This  is 
one  of  the  pieces  which  the  author  of  the 
Night  T'houghts  did  not  republifh* 

On  the  appearance  of  his  Poeni  on  the  Lajl 
Dt^y  Addifon  did  not  return  Young's  com- 
pliment ;  but  The  Englijhffian  of  Oftober  29, 
17 1 3,  which  was  probably  written  by  Addi- 
fon, Ipeaks  handfomely  of  this  poem.  The 
Laft  Day  was  publiflied  loon  after  the  peace. 
The  vice-chancellor's  imprintatur  (for  it  was 
firft  printed  at  Oxford)  is  dated  May  the 
19th,  171 3.  From  the  Exordium  Young 
appears  to  have  fpent  fome  time  on  the  com- 
pofition  of  it.  While  other  bards  with  Bri-^ 
tains  hero  fet  their  fouls  on  fire  ^  he  draws,  he 
fays,  a  deeper  fcene.  Marlborough  had  been 
confidered  by  Britain  as  her  hero ;  but,  when 
the  Lajl  Day  was  publiflied,  female  cabal 
had  blafled  for  a  time  the  laurels  of  Blen- 
heim. This  poem  was  probably  finiflied  by 
Young  as  early  as  1 7 1  o ;  for  part  of  it  is 
printed  in  the  Tatler.  It  was  infcribed  to 
the  Queen,  in  a  dedication,  which,  for  fome 

Vol.  IV.  Bb  reafon. 
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reafon,  he  did  not  admit  into  his  works.  It 
tells  her,  that  his  only  title  to  the  great 
honour  he  now  does  himfelf  is  the  obligation 
he  formerly  received  from  her  royal  indul- 
gence. Of  this  obligatipn  nothing  is  now 
known.  Young  is  faid  to  have,  been  engag- 
ed at  a  fettled  ftipend  as  a  writer  for  the 
Court.  Yet  who  fliall  fay  this  with  certain- 
ty ?  In  all.  modern  periods  of  this  coun- 
try, the  writers  on  one  fide  have  been  re- 
gularly called  Hirelmgs,  and  on  the  other 
Patriots. 

Of  the  dedication,  however,  the  com- 
plexion is  clearly  political.  It  fpeaks  in  the 
higheft  terms  of  the  late  peace  s— it  gives  her 
Majefty  praife  indeed  for  her  vi6tories,  but 
fays  that  the  author  is  more  pleafed  to  fee 
her  rife  from  this  lower  world,  foaring  above 
the  clouds,  pafTmg  the  firft  and  .fecond 
heavens,  and  leaving  the  fixed  ftars  behind 
her  3 — nor  will  he  lofe  her  there,  but  keep 
her  ftill  in  view  through  the  boundlcfs  fpaces 
on  the  other  ficje  of  Creation,  in  her  journey 
towards  eternal  blifs,  till  he  behold  the 
heaven  of  heavens  open,  and  angels  receiving 
Bnd  conveying  her  ftill  onward  from    the 
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ftretch  of  his  imagination,  which  tires  in  her 
purfuit,  and  falls  back  again  to  earth. 

The  Queen  was  foon  called  away  from 
this  lower  world,  to  a  place  where  human 
praife  or  human  flattery  are  of  little  confe- 
quence.  If  Young  thought  the  dedication 
contained  only  the  praife  of  truth,  he  Ihould 
not  have  omitted  it  in  his  works.  Was  he 
confcious  of  the  exaggeration  of  party  ?  Then 
he  fhould  not  have  written  it.  The  poera 
itfelf  is  not  witliout  a  glance  to  politicks^ 
notwithftanding  the  fubjeft.  The  cry  that 
the  church  was  in  danger,  had  not  yet  fub- 
lided.  The  Laji  Day^  written  by  a  layman, 
was  much  approved  by  the  miniftry,  and 
their  friends. 

Before  the  Queen's  death,  "The  Force  of 
Religion^  or  Vanquijhed  Love,  was  fent  into 
the  world.  This  poem  is  founded  on  the 
execution  of  Lady  Jane  Gray  and  her  hus- 
band Lord  Guildford  in  1554 — a  flrory  chofen 
for  the  fubje6t  of  a  tragedy  by  Edmund 
Smith,  and  w:rought  into  a  tragedy  by  Rowe. 
The  dedication  of  it  to  the  countefs  of  Salis- 
bury does  not  appear  in  his  own  edition.  He 
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hopes  it  may  be  fome  excufe  far  his  pre- 
fumption  that  the  ftory  could  not  have  been 
read  without  thoughts  of  the  Countefs  of 
Salifbury,  though  it  had  been  dedicated  ta 
another-  ^'  To  behold,"  he  proceeds,  "  a 
perlbn  mly  virtuous,  ftirs  in  us  a  prudent 
regret  y  to  behold  a  perfon  only  amiable  to 
the  fight,  warms  us  with  a  religious  in- 
dignation;  but  to  turn  our  eyes  on  a 
Countefs  of  Salifbury,  gives  us  pleafure 
and  improvement ;  it  works  a  fort  of  mi- 
^*  rack,  oecafions  the  biafs  of  our  nature  to 
"  fall  off  from  fin,  and  makes  our  very 
*'  fenfes  and  aflFeftions  converts  to  our  reli- 
''  gion,  and  promoters  of  our  duty."  His 
flattery  was  as  ready  for  the  other  fex  as  for 
ours,  and  was  at  leaft  as  well  adapted. 

Auguft  the  27th,  1 7 14,  Pope  writes  to 
his  friend  Jen^as,  that  he  is  juft  arrived  from 
Oxford — that  every  one  was  much  concern- 
ed for  the  Queen's  death,  but  that  no  pane- 
gyricks  were  ready  yet  for  the  King.  No- 
thing like  friendlhip  had  yet  taken  place 
between  Pope  and  Young;  for,  foon  after 
the  event  which  Pope  mentions.  Young  pub- 
liflied  a  poem  on  the  late  Queen's  death, .  and 
-      .  4  -    -  his 
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Ks  Majefly's  acccflion  to  the  thrane.  It  is 
infcribed  to  Addifon,  then  fecretary  to  the 
Lrords  Juftices.  Whatever  was  the  obliga- 
tion which  he  had  formerly  received  from 
Anne,  the  poet  appears  to  aim  at  fomething 
of  the  fame  fort  from  George.  Of  the  poem 
the  intention  feems  to  have  been,  to  fhew 
diat  he  had  the  fame  extravagant  ftrain  of 
praife  for  a  King  as  for  a  Queen.  To  dif- 
cover,  at  the  very  outfet  of  d  foreigner's 
reign,  that  the  Gods  biefs  his  new  fubje£ts 
in  fuch  a  King,  is  fomething  more  than  praife. 
Neither  was  this  deemed  one  of  his  excufeable 
pieces.     We  do  not  find  it  in  his  works. 

Young's  father  had  been  well  acquainted 
with  Lady  Anne  Wharton,  the  firft  wife  of 
Thomas  Wharton,  Efq;  afterwards  Mar- 
quis of  Wharton — a  Lady  celebrated  for 
her  poetical  talents  by  Burnet  and  by  Waller. 
To  the  Dean  of  Sarum's  vifitation  ferman, 
already  mentioned,  were  added  fome  copies 
of  verfes  "  by  that  excellent  poetefs  Mrs. 
**  Anne  Wharton,"  upon  its  being  tranflat- 
ed  into  Englifh,  at  the  inftance  of  Waller, 
by  Atweod.  Wharton,  after  he  became  en- 
nobled, did  not  drop  the  fon  of  his  old 
friend.    In  him,  during  the  ftiort  time  he 
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lived,  Young  found  a  patron,  and  in  his  dif- 
folute  defccndant  a  friend  and  a  con\panion. 
The  Marquis  died  in  April  1715*  The  be- 
ginning of  the  next  year  the  young  Marquis 
fet  out  upon  his  travels,  from  which  he  re- 
turned in  about  a  twelvemonth.  The  be- 
ginning of  1 717  carried  him  to  Ireland; 
where,  fays  the  Biographia,  "on  the  fcore 
.^*  of  his  extraordinary  qualities,  he  had  the 
"  honour  done  him  of  being  admitted, 
"  though  under  age,  to  take  his  feat  in  die 
"  Houfe  of  Lords." 

> 

With  tliis  unhappy  charafter  we  might 
have  prefumed,  almoft  without  evidence,  that 
Young  went  to  Ireland.  From  his  Letter 
to  Richardfon  on  Original  Compofition^  it  is 
clear  he  was,  at  fome  period  of  his  life,  in 
that  country.  "  I  remember,"  fays  he,  in 
that  Letter,  fpeaking  of  Swift,  "  as  I  and 
others  were  taking  with  him  an  evening 
walk,  about  a  mile  out  of  Dublin,  he  ftopt 
fhort;  we  paifed  onj  but,  perceiving  he 
did  not  follow  us,  I  went  back,  and  found 
him  fixed  as  a  ftatue,  and  earneftly  gazing 
upward  at  a  noble  elm,  which  in  its  up- 
l^  permoft  branches  was  much  withered  and 

"  decayed, 
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decayed.  Pointing  at  it,  he  faid,  *'  I  fliall 
be  like  that  tree,  I  fhall  die  at  top." — A 
note  from  Wharton,  among  Swift's  Letters, 
clearly  Ihews  that  this  vifit  to  Ireland  was 
paid  when  he  had  an  opportunity  of  going 
thither  with  his  avowed  friend  and  patron. 

From  The  Englijhman  it  appears  that  a 
tragedy  by  Young  was  in  the  theatre  fo  ear- 
ly as  1 7 1 3  ;  yet  Bujiris  was  not  brought  up- 
.on  Drury-Lane  Stage  till  171 9.  It  was  in- 
fcribed  to  the  Duke  of  Newcaftle,  "  becaufe 
**  the  late  inftances  he  had  received  of  his 
^*  Grace's  uiuieferved  and  uncommon  favour, 
in  an  affair  of  fome  confequence,  foreign 
to  the  theatre,  had  taken  from  him  the 
privilege  of  chuling  a  patron."  The  De- 
dication he  afterwards  fupprefled. — This  was 
followed  in  the  year  1721  by  The  Revenge. 
Left  at  liberty  now  to  chufe  his  patron,  he 
dedicated  this  famous  tragedy  to  the  Duke  of 
Wharton.  "  Your  Grace,"  fays  the  Dedi- 
cation, "  has  been  pleafed  to  make  yourfeif 
accefTaiy  to  the  following  fcenes,  not  only 
by  fuggefting  the  rnofl  beautiful  incident 
in  them,  but  by  making  all  poflible  provi- 
♦*  fion  for  the  fuccefs  of  the  whole." 

B  b  4  That 
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That  his  Grace  fliould  have  fuggefted  thft 
incident  to  which  he  alludes,  whatever  that 
incident  be,  is  not  unlikely.  The  laft  mcn*^ 
tal  exertion  of  the  unhappy  fuperannuated 
young  man,  in  his  quarters  at  Lerida  in 
Spain,  was  fome  fcenes  of  a  tragedy  on  the 
ftory  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 

Dryden  dedicated  Marriage  a  la  Mode  to 
Wharton's  infamous  relation  Rocheftcrj 
whom  he  acknowledges  not  only  as  the  de- 
fender of  his  poetry,  but  as  the  promoter  of 
his  fortune.  Young  concludes  his  addrefs  to 
Wharton  thus — "  My  prefent  fortune  is  his 
**  bounty,  and  my  future  his  care  \  which  \ 
"  will  venture  to  fay  will  be  always  rememrr 
*'  bered  to  his  honour,  fmce  he,  I  know,  in^ 
tended  his  generofity  as  an  encouragement 
to  merit,  though,  through  his  very  par-^ 
♦*  donable  partiality  to  one  who  bears  him 
<*  fo  fmcere  a  duty  and  reipcft,  I  happen  to 
^^  receive  tlie  benefit  of  it,"  That  he  ever 
had  fuch  a  patron  as  Wharton,  Young  took 
all  the  pains  in  his  power  fo  conceal  from  the 
world,  by  excluding  this  Dedication  from  his 

works,    He  ihould  havp  remembered,  that 
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he  at  the  fame  time  concealed  liis  obligation 
to  Wharton  for  the  ma/i  beautiful  incident  in 
what  is  furcly  not  his  leaft  beautiful  compo- 
iition.  The  paflage  juft  quoted  is,  in  a  poem 
jdfterward^  addrefled  to  Walpole^  literally 
copied ; 

Be  this  thy  partial  fmile  from  ccnfurc  free  5 
'Twas  meant  for  merit,  though  it  fell  on  me. 

While  Young,  who,  in  his  Love  of  Fame ^ 
complains  grievoufly  how  often  dedications 
nvqfh  an  Mthiopian  white^  was  painting  aft 
amiable  Duke  of  Wharton  in  perifhable 
profe.  Pope  was  perhaps  beginning  to  de- 
icribe  th^  fcorn  and  'wonder  of  his  days  in  laffi-r 
ing  verfe, 

To  the  patronage  of  fuch  a  charafter,  had 
Young  ftudied  men  as  much  as  Pope,  he 
would  have  known  how  little  to  have  truft-^ 
ed.  Young,  however,  was  certeinly  indebt-^ 
ed  to  it  for  Ibmething  material;  and  his 
Grace's  regard  for  Young,  added  to  his  Lufi 
of  Praifey  procured  to  AU-fouls  College  a 
donation,  which  is  not  forgotten  by  the  De-^ 
4ication  of  The  Revenge, 

it 
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It  will  furprize  you  to  fee  me  cite  fecond 
Atkins,  Cafe  136,  Stiles 'u^r/r^i  the  Attorney 
General,  14  March  1740,  as  authority  for 
the  Life  of  a  Poet.  But  Biographers  do  not 
always  find  fuch  certain  guidos  as  the  oaths 
of  thofe  they  record.  Chancellor  Hardwicke 
was  to  determine  whether  two  annuities 
granted  by  the  Duke  of  WhaFton  to  Young 
were  for  legal  confiderations.  The  firft  was 
dated  the  24th  of  March,  1719,  and  ac- 
counted for  his  Grace's  bounty  in  a  flyle 
princely  and  commendable,  if  not  legal— 
confidering  that  the  publiqk  good  is  ad- 
vanced by  the  encouragement  of  learning 
".and  the  polite  arts,  and  being  pleafed 
"  therein  with  the  attempts  of  Dr,  Young, 
"  in  confideratipn  thereof,  and  of  the  love 
"  he  bare  him,  &c/*  The  fecond  was  dated 
the  loth  of  July,  1722.  Young,  on  his 
examination,  fwore  that  he  quitted  the  Exe- 
ter family,  and  refufed  an  annuity  of  100/. 
which  had  been  offered  him  for  his  life,  if  he 
would  continue  tutor  to  Lord  Burleigh,  upcHi 
the  preffing  folicitations  of  the  Duke  of  Whar- 
ton, and  his  Grace's;  affurances  of  providing 
for  him  in  a  much  more  ample  manner.    It 
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alfo  appeared  that  the  Duke  had  given  him  a 
bond  for  600  /.  dated  the  1 5th  of  March, 
1721,  in  confideration  of  his  taking  feveral 
journies,  and  being  at  great  expences,  in  or- 
der to  be  chofen  member  of  the  Houle  of 
Commons  at  the  Duke's  defire,  and  in  con- 
fideration of  his  not  taking  two  livings  of 
200/.  and  400/.  in  the  gift  of  All-fouls  Col- 
lege, on  his  Grace's  promifes  of  ferving  and 
advancing  him  in  the  world. 

« 

This  attempt  to  get  into  Parliament  was 
at  Cirencefter,  where  Young  flood  a  conteft- 
ed  eleflion.  His  Grace  difcovered  in  him 
talents  for  oratory  as  well  as  for  poetry*  Nor 
was  this  judgement  wrong.  Young,  after  he 
took  orders,  became  a  very  popular  preacher, 
and  was  much  followed  for  thq  grace  and  ani- 
mation of  his  delivery.  By  his  oratorical 
talents  he  was  once  in  his  life,  according  to 
the  Biographia,  deferted.  As  he  was  preach- 
ing m  his  turn  at  St.  James's,  he  plainly 
perceived  it  was  out  of  his  power  to  comrtiand 
the  attention  of  his  audience.  This  fo  affeft- 
ed  the  feelings  of  the  preacher,  that  he  fat 
back  in  the  pulpit,  and  burft  into  tears.— But 
to  purfue  his  poetical  life* 

In 
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In  1719  he  lamented  the  death  of  AM- 
Ibn,  in  a  Letter  addreffed  to  their  common 
friend  Tickell.  For  the  fccret  hiftory  of  the 
following  lines,  if  they  contain  any,  it  is  now 
vain  to  feek : 

In  joy  once  join' dy  in  forrow,  now,  for  years — 
Partner  in  grief,  and  brother  of  my  tears, 
Tickell,  accept  this  vcrfe,  thy  mournful  due, 

In  1 7 1 9  appeared  a  Paraphrafe  on  Part  of 
the  Book  of  Job.  Parker,  to  whom  it  is  dedi- 
cated, had  not  long,  by  means  of  the  feals, 
been  qualified  for  a  patron.  Of  this  work 
the  author's  opinion  may  be  gathered  from 
his  Letter  to  CurU  :  "  You  feem,  in  the  Col- 
leftion  you  propofe,  to  have  omitted  what 
I  think  may  clainx  the;  firft  place  in  it; 
I  mean  a  Tranjlatjon  from  Part  of  Johy 
printed  hy  Mr.  Tonfon."  The  Dedica- 
tion, wliich  was  only  fuffered  to  appear  in 
Tonfon's  edition,  while  it  fpeaks  of  his  pre- 
fcnt  retirement,  feems  to  make  an  imufual 
ftru^le  to  efcape  from  retirement.  It  is  ad- 
drefled,  in  no  common  ftrain  of  flattery,  to  a 
Lord  Chancellor,  of  whom  he  clearly  appears 

to  have  had  no  kind  of  knowledge. 
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Of  his  Satires  it  would  not  have  been  dif- 
ficult to  fix  the  dates  without  the  afliftance 
of  firft  editions,  which,  as  you  had  occafion 
to  obferve  in  the  Life  of  Dryden,  are  with 
difficulty  found.  We  muft  then  have  re- 
ferred to  the  Poems,  to  find  when  they  were 
written-  For  thefe  internal  notes  of  time 
we  fhould  not  have  referred  in  vain.  The 
firft  Satire  laments  that  ''  Guilt's  chief  foe  in 
Addifon  is  fled  ;**  and  the  fecond,  addrefiing 
himfelf,  afks, 

Is'thy  ambition  fweating  for  a  rhyme. 
Thou  unambitious  fool,  at  this  late  time  ? 
A  fool  2X  forty  is  a  fool  indeed* 

The  Satires  were,  originally  publifhed  fepa- 
rately  in  folio,  and  thefe  pafTages  fix  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  firft  to  about  1725,  the  time 
at  which  it  came  out*  As  Young  feldom 
fuffered  his  pen  to  dry,  after  he  had  once 
dipped  it  in  poetry,  we  may  conclude  thdt 
he  began  his  Satires  foon  after  he  had  writ- 
ten the  Paraphrafe  on  Job.  The  laft  was  cer- 
tainly finiflied  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1726;  for  in  ^December  1725  the  King,  in 
his  pafiage  from  Helvoetfluys,  efcaped  with 
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great  difficulty  from  a  ftorm  by  landing  at 
Rye ;  and  the  conchilion  of  the  Satire  turns 
the  efcape  into  a  miracle,  in  fuch  an  en- 
comiaftick  ftrain  of  compliment  as  poetry  too 
often  feeks  to  pay  to  royalty*  From  the  fixth 
of  thefe  poems  we  learn, 

Midft  empire's  charms,  how  Carolina's  heart 
N.Glow'd  with  the  love  of  virtue  and  of  art : 

■  • 

fince  the  grateful  poet  tells  us  in  the  next 
couplet. 

Her  favour  is  diffus'd  to  that  degree, 
Excefs  of  goodnefs !  it  has  dawn'd  on  me. 

Of  the  nature  of  this  favour  we  muft  now 
reft  contented  in  ignorance.  The  fifth  Satire, 
on  Women^  was  not  publiihed  till  1727;  and 
the  fixth  not  till  1728. 

To  thefe  Poems,  when  he  gathered  them 
into  one  publication  under  the  title  of  Th 
TJniverfal  Pajion,  he  prefixed  a  Preface,  in 
which  he  obfeives,  that  "  no  man  can  con- 
verfe  much  in  the  wprld  but,  at  what  he 
meets  with,  he  miift  either  be  infenfible  or 
**  grieve,  or  be  angry  or  fmile.  Now  to 
**  jfmile  at  it,  and  turn  it  into  ridicule/'  adds 
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he,  "  I  think  molt  eligible,  as  it  Hurts  our- 
felves  leafl,  and  gives  vice  and  folly  the 
greateft  offence. — Laughing  at  the  milcon- 
"  da£l  of  the  world,  will,  in  a  great  mea- 
liire,  eafe  us  of  any  more  difagreeable  paf- 
lion  about  it.  One  paffion  is  more  effec- 
tually driven  out  by  another  than  by  rea- 
fon,  whatever  fome  teach."  So  wrote, 
and  fo  of  courfe  thought  the  lively  and  witty 
Satirift  at  the  grave  age  of  alnioft  fifty,  who, 
many  years  earlier  in  life,  -tvrote  the  La^ 
Day.  After  all,  Swift  pronounced  of  thele 
Satires,  that'  they  fhould  either  have  been 
more  angry,  or  more  merry.  Is  it  not  fome* 
what  fmgular  that  Young  preferved,  with- 
out any  paUiation,  this  Preface,  fo  bluntly 
decifive  in  favour  of  laughing  at  the  world, 
in  the  fame  colleftion  of  his  works  which 
contains  the  mournful,  angry,  gloomy  Night 
Thoughts  ? 

At  the  conclufion  of  the  Preface  he  applies 
Plato's  beautiful  fable  of  the  Birth  of  Lave  to 
modern  poetry,  with  the  addition,  "  that 
"  Poetry,  like  Love,  is  a  little  fubjeft  to 
**  blindnefs,  which  makes  her  nndilakc  her 
*'  way  to  preferments  and  honours;  and 
I  *'  that 
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*^  that  (he  retains  a  dutiful  admiration 
of  her  father's  family  ^  but  divides  her 
favours,  and  generally  lives  with  her 
mother's  relations."  Poetry,  it  is  true, 
did  not  lead  Young  to  preferments  or  to 
honours ;  but  was  there  not  fomething  like 
blindnefs  fometimes  in  the  flattery  which  he 
forced  her,  and  her  fifter  Profe,  to  utter? 
He  always,  indeed,  made  her  entertain  a 
moflr  dutiful  admiration  of  riches ;  but  fure^ 
ly  Young,  though  nearly  related  to  Poetry, 
had  no  connexion  with  her  whom  Plato 
makes  the  mother  of  Love.  The  frequent 
bounties  his  gratittide  records,  and  the  for- 
tune he  left  behind  him,  clearly  fhow  that 
he  could  not  complain  of  being  related  to 
Poverty.  By  7'he  Univerfal  Pq/Jion  he  ac- 
quired no  vulgar  fortune,  more  than  three 
thouiand  pounds*  A  fum  not  much  lefs 
had  already  been  (wallowed  up  in  the  South- 
Sea.  For  this  lofs  he  took  the  vengeance  of 
an  author*  His  Mufe  makes  poetical  ufe 
more  than  once  of  a  SouthSea  Dream. 

It  is  related  by  Mr.  Spence,  in  his  Manu- 
fcript  Anecdotes,  on  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Rawlinfon^  that  Young,  upon  the  publican 
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tion  of  his  Univerfal  PqffioTiy  received  from 
the  Duke  of  Grafton  two  thoufand  pounds  j 
and  that,  when  one  of  his  friends  exclaimed^ 
Two  thoufand  pounds  for  a  poem  !  he  faid  it 
was  the  beft  bargain  he  ever  made  in  his  life> 
for  the  poem  was  worth  four  thoufand. 

This  ftory  may  be  true ;  but  it  fceuis  to 
have  been  raifed  from  the  two  ailfwerS  of 
Lord  Burghley  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney .  in 
Spenfer's  Life. 

When  Vourtg  was  writing  a  tragedy,  Graf- 
ton is  faid  to  have  fent  him  a  human  fkuUi 
with  a  candle  in  it,  as  a  proper  lamp  ** 

After  infcribing  his  Satires,  not  in,the  hppe 
of  not  finding  preferments  arid  honours,  t6 
the  Duke  of  Dorfet,  Mr.  Dodirtgton,  Mr. 
Spencer  Compton,  Lady  Elizabeth  Germaiji, 
and  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  Yiq.  returns  to  plain 
panegyric.  In  1726  he  addrefled  a  poem  to 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  of  which  the  title,  The 
Injialmenty  fufficiently  explains  the  intention. 
If  Young  was  a  ready  celebrator,  he  did  not 

*  Spencc. 
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endeavour,  or  did  not  choofe,  to  be  a  hSmg 
one.  7'be  Injlalment  is  among  the  pieces  he 
did  not  admit  into  the  numfcer  of  his  excufe^ 
able  writings.  Yet  it  contains  a  couplet  which 
pretends  to  pant  after  the  power  of  beftow^ 
ing  inmiortality : 

Oh  how  I  long,  enkindled  by  the  theme. 
In  deep  Eternity  to  launch  thy  name ! 

'  The  bounty  of  the  former  reign  feems  \o 
have  been  continued,  poffibly  increafed,  m 
this..  Whatever  it  waa,  the  poet  thought  he 
(lefervcdit; — ^forhe  was  notafhamed  to  ac- 
knowledge what,  without  his  acknowledge- 
ment,' would  now  perhaps  never  have  been 
known : 

My  breaft,  O  WaJpole,  glows  with  grateful  fircv 
The  ftrcams  of  royal  bounty,  turn'd  by  thee, 
Refrefh  the  dry  domains  c^  poefy • 

If  thfe  purity  of  modem  patriotifm  term 
Young  a  penficmer,  it  muft  at  leaft  be  con- 
feffed  he  was  a  grateful  one. 

The  reign  of  the  new  monarch  was  uflier- 
ed  in  by  Youiig  with  Oceariy  an  Ode.  The 
hint  of  it  was  taken  from  the  royal  ipeech, 
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Which  recommended  the  increafe  and  en- 
couragement of  the  feamen ;  that  they  might 
be  invited y  rather  than  compelled  hy  force  and 
violence^  to  enter  into  theferoici  if  their  cotm-- 
try ;— a  plan  which  humanity  muft  lament 
that  policy  has  not  even  yet  been  able,  or 
willing,  to  carry  into  execudoni  Prefixed 
to  the  original  publication  were  an  Ode  to 
the  Kingy  Pater  Patriay  and  an  EJjay  on 
Lyrick  Poetry.  It  is  but  jufHce  to  confefs,^ 
that  he  preferved  neither  of  them  i  and  that 
the  ode  itfelf,  which  in  the  firfl  edition,  and 
in  the  laft,  confifts  of  feventy-three  ftanzas,- 
in  the  author's  own  edition  is  reduced  td 
forty-nine.  Among  the  omitted  pafTages  is 
a  Wijhy  that  concluded  the  poem,  which  few 
would  have  fufpefted  Young  of  forming,  and 
(rf  which  few,  after  having  formed  it,  would 
confefs  their  fhame  by  fuppref&on. 

It  is  whimfical  that  he,  who  was  foon  td 
bid  adieu  to  rhyme,  fhould  fix  upon  a  mea-^ 
furc  in  which  rhyme  abounds  even  to  fatiety^ 
Of  this  he  faid,  in  his  Ejfay  on  Lyrick  Poetry^ 
prefixed  to  the  Poem,  "  For  the  more  bar^ 
*^  mony  likewife  I  ehofe  the  freqiient  return 
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of  rh3rmc,  which  laid  mc  under  great  dif- 
ficulties. But  difficulties,  overcome,  give 
grace  and  pleafurc.  Nor  can  I  ^  account 
"  for  the  pkafure  of  rhyme  in  general  (of 
which  the  modems  are  too  fond)  but  from 
this  tratb/^  But  the  moderns  furely  de- 
fcrve  not  much  cenfirre  for  tibeir  fondnefs  of 
what,  by  his  own  confefiion,  affords  plea- 
lure,  and  abounds  in  harmony.  ^ 

About  this  time  he  entered  into'  Orders ; 
and  in  April  1728,  foon  after  he  put  on  the 
gown,  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  George 
theSecondr 

The  tragedy  of  ^he  Brothers^  which  was 
already  in  rehearfal,  he  immediately  with- 
drew from  the  ftage.  The  managers  refiga- 
cd  it  with  Ibme  reluftance  to  the  delicacy  of 
the  new  clergyman.  The  Epilogue  to  Th 
Brothers^  the  only  appendage  to  any  of  Ks 
tiiree  plays  which  he  added  himfelf,  is,  I  be- 
lieve, the  only  one  of  the  kind.  He  calls  it 
an  hijl^rieal  Epilogue.  Finding  that  GuiUs 
dreadful  dofe  bis  narf<Swfcene  denied,  \\Zy  in  a 
manner,  continues  the  tragedy  in  the  Epi- 
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logiie,  and  relates  how  Rome  revenged  the 
ihade  of  Demetrius,  and  punifhed  Perfeus 
for  this  night's  deed. 

Of  this  change  of  profeffion  fomething  is 

told  by  the  biographer  of  Pope,  which  places 

the  eafinefs  and  limplicity  of  Young  in  a  fin- 

-  gular  light.    When  he  determined  on  Orders, 

he  did  not  addrefs   himfelf  to  Sherlock,  to 

Atterbury,  or  to  Hare,  for  the  beft  inftruc- 

tions^  in  Theology,  Jbut  to  Pope ;  who,  in  a 

youthful  frolick,  advifed  the  diligent  perufal 

of    Thomas  Aquinas.      With   this  .  treafure 

Young  retired  from  interruption  to  an  ob- 

fcure  place  in  the  fubiirbs.    His  poetical  guide 

to  godlinefs'  hearing  nothing  of  him  during 

half  a  year,  and  apprehending  he  might  have 

carried  the  jeft  too  far,  fought  after  him,  and 

found  him  juft  in  time  to  prevent  what  RufF- 

Jiead  calls  An  irretrievable  derangements 

That  attachment  to  his  favourite  ftudy 
•which  made  him  think  a  poet  the  fureft 
guide  in  his  new  profeffion,  left  him .  little 
doubt  whether  poetry  was  the  fureft  path  to 
its  honours  and  preferments.  Not  long  itt- 
deal  after  he  took  Orders,  he  publifhed  in 
•  C  c  2  profe, 
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i^ofe,  A  true  Ejiimate  of  Human  Life^  dcdir 
cated>  notwithftanding  the  Latin  quotation? 
with  which  it  abounds,  to  the  QueOT ;  and 
^  fermo^  preached  before  the  Houfe  of  Com-r 
iDons,  1729,  on  the  martyrdom  of  King 
iCharlcs,  intituled  An  Apology  for  ^rinfc^y  9r> 
fhe  Rmerence  due  to  Government.  But  h}S  cfU 
friends  the  Mufes  were  not  forgqtten.  In 
J  730  he  fent  intp  the  world  Imperium  Pelagi; 
a  Naval  Lyric i  %vrittfn  in  Imitation  ofPitir 
dar'^  Spirit^  pccajioned  by  His  Majejiys  Return 
from  Hanover y  September  1729,  and  the  jm^ 
teeiim  Peace.  It  is  infcrifeed  to  the  Duke  of 
Chandos.  Jn  the  Preface  we  are  ^old,  that 
the  Ode  is  tte  moft  fpiritfed  kind  of  Poetry^ 
^d  that  the  Pindaric  is  t^e  moft  Ipirited 
^d  of  Ode.  5^  This  I  fpeak,"  he  add^ 
.f'  at  my  pwn  very  gr^t  peril;  But  truth 
?Vhas  an  eternal  title  to  our  confcffion, 
f*  though  we  are  fure  to  fufFer  by  it."  Let 
jt  not  be  forgotten  that  this  was  one  of  his 
pieces  which  the  author  of  xhs;  Night  7'bougbts 
.deliberately  refiifed  to  own. 

r 

Not  Ijpng  after  thfs  Pindaric  attempt,  he 
|>ubJiihed  two  Epiftles  to  Pope,  concerning 
Uf  Autpt^s  of  the  Age^    1730.     Of  thefe 

poems 
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pppms  one  occaiion  feems  to  have  been  an  ap- 
prehenfion  left,  from  the  livelinefs  of  his 
iatires,  he  fhould  not  be  deemed  fufficiently 
ferious  for  promotion  in  the  Church. 

In  July  1730  he  was  prefented  by  his  Col- 
lege to  the  reftory  of  Welwyn  in  Hertford- 
Ihire,  In  April  1 73  2  he  married  Lady  Eli- 
zabeth Lee,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Litch- 
field, and  widow  of  Colonel  Lee.  His  con- 
nexion with  this  Lady  arofe  from  his  father's 
acquaintance,  already  mentioned,  with  Lady 
Ann  Wharton,  who  was  coheirefs  of  Sir 
Henry  Lee  of  Ditchley  in  Oxfordfhire. 

We  may  naturally  conclude  that  he  now 
gave  himfelf  up  in  fome  meafure  to  the  com- 
forts of  his  new  connexion, .  and  to  the  ex* 
pedlations  of  that  preferment  which  he 
thought  due  to  his  poetical  talents,  or,  at 
leaft,  to  the  mannfer  in  which  they  had  fo 
frequently  been  exerted. 

The  next  produ6tion  of  his  JMufe  was  T^e 
Sea-piece y  in  two  odes. 

Young  enjoys  the  credit  of  what  is  called 
an  Extempore  Epigram  on  Voltaire;    who, 

C  c  4  when 
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when  he  was  in  England,  ridiculed,  in  the 
company  of  the  jealous  Englifh  poet,  Milton's 
allegory  of  Sin  and  Deatb-^ 

You  are  fo  witty,  profligate  and  thin. 

At  once  we  think  thee  Milton,  Death,  and  Sin, 

From  a  paflage  in  the  poetical  Dedication  of 
his  Sea-piece  to  Voltaire,  it  feems  that  his 
extemporaneous  reproof  (if  it  muft.be  ex- 
temporaneous), for  what  few  will  now  af- 
firm Voltaire  to  have  deferved  any  rcproof, 
was  fomething  longer  than  a  diftich, .  9rid 
fomething  more  gentle  than  this  diftich. 

.No  ftranger.  Sir,  though  born  in  foreign  clirncs. 
On  Dorfet  downs,  when  Milton's  page. 
With  Sin  and  Death  provok'd  thy  rage, 

"Thy    rage  provok'd,   who   footh'd  with   gentU 
rhymes? 

By.  Dorfet  downs  he  probably  meant  Mr. 
Dodington's  feat.  lii  Pitt's  Poems  is  Jn 
Eptjile  to  Dr.  Edward  Toung^  at  Eajiburf  in 
X)orfetJhirc^  on  the  Review  at  Bar  urn  ^  1722, 

Whilp  wifh  your  Dodington  retir'd  you  fit, 
Clwrm'd  with  his  flowing^urgundy  and  wit,  &Ct 
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In  1734  he  publifhed  ^e  foreign  Addrefs^ 
occafioned  by  the  Britijh  Fleet  and  the  Pojlure 
of  Affairs.  Written  In  the  CharaSler  of  a 
Sailor.  This  Ode  confifted  of  forty-five 
ftanzas.  It  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  author's 
four  volumes,  and  the  editors  of  the  two  fub- 
fequent  volumes  have,  for  once,  followed 
the  decifion  of  the  author.  Of  all  the  pieces 
which  Young  condemned  as  inexcufeabley 
this  alone  has  efcaped  that  pofthumous  infer- 
tion,  which,  in  truth,  it  little  merited.  He 
now  appears  to  have  given  up  all  hopes  of 
overtaking  Pindar,  and  perhaps  to  have 
thought  of  turning  his  ambition  to  fome  ori- 
ginal fpecies  of  poetiy.  This  poem  con- 
cludes with  a  formal  fai'cwell  to  Ode : 

My  (hell  which  Clio  gave,  which  Kings  applaud. 
Which  Europe's  bleeding  genius  call'd  abroadj^ 
Adieu  I  ' 

Jn  a  fpecies  of  poetry  altogether  his  own  he 
next  tried  his  Ikill,  and  fucceeded. 

Of  his  wife  he  was  deprived  in  1740.  She 
was  foon  followed  by  an  amiable  daughter, 
the  child  of  her  former  hufband,  who  was 
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juft  married  to  Mr.  Temple,  fon  of  Lord 
Palmerfton.  Mr.  Temple  did  not  long  re- 
main after  his  wife  *.  How  foddenly  their 
deaths  happened^  and  how  nearly  together, 
none  who  has  read  the  Night  Thoughts  (and 
who  has  not  read  them  ?)  needs  to  be  in-- 
formed. 

Infatiatt  Archer !  could  not  one  fufBcc  ? 
Thy  (haft  flew  thrice  5  and  thrice  my  peace 
was  flain ; 
,   And  thrjc^,  ere  thrice  yon  moon  had  fill'd  her 
horn. 

To  the  forrow  Young  felt  at  his  loflcs  wc 
trc  indebted  for  thefe  poems.  There  is  a 
pleafure  fure  in  fadnefs  which  mourners  only 
know.  Of  thefe  poems  the  three  or  four 
firft  have  been  perufed  perhaps  more  eageriy, 
and  more  frequently,  than  the  latter.  When 
he  got  as  far  as  the  fourth  or  fifth,  his  grief 
was  naturally  either  diminiflied  or  exhaufted. 
We  find  the  fame  religion,  the  fame  piety; 
but  we  hear  lefs  of  Philander  and  of 
Narcifla. 

*  The  Irifli  Peerage,  \(  authentic,  in  the  account  of 
Lord  Palmerfton's  family,  fomewhat  confufes  this  bufi- 
nefs  i  but  I  take  what  I  have  related  to  be  the  h6t. 

Mrs, 
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Mrs.  Temple  died  in  her  bridal  hour  at 
Nice.  He,  with  the  reft  of  her  family,  ac- 
companied her  to  the  continent. 

He  flew,  he  fnatch*d  her  from  the  rigid  North, 
And  bore  her  nearer  to  the  fun. 

The  poet  feems  to  dwell  with  more  melan- 
choly on  the  deaths  of  Philander  and  Nar- 
pifla,  than  of  his  wife.  He  who  runs  and 
reads  may  remember,  that  in  the  Night 
thoughts  Philander  and  Narcifla  are  often 
mentioned,  and  often  lamented.  To  recol- 
Jeft  lamentations  over  the  author's  wife,  the 
memory  muft  have  been  charged  with  diftinft 
paflages.  This  Lady  brought  him  one  child, 
Frederick,  now  living. 

Thali  domeftick  grief  is,  in  the  firft  in- 
^ftance,  to  be  thanked  for  thefe  ornaments  to 
pur  language  it  is  impoflible  to  deny.  Nor 
would  it  be  common  hardijxefs  to  contend, 
that  worldly  difcontent  had  no  hand  in  thefe 
joint  produ6tions  oi  poetry  and  piety.  Yet 
am  I  by  no  means  fure  that,  at  any  rate, 
we  ihould  not  have  had  fomething  of  the 
^me  colour  fcoja  Young's  peocij,  notwith- 

ftanding 
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ftandinff  the  livelinefs  of  his  fatircs.    In  fo 

-  O  • 

long  a  life,  caufes  for  difcontent  and  occa- 

iions   for  grief  muft  have  occurred.    It  is 

not  clear  to  me  that  his  Mufe  was  not  fitting 

upon  the  watch  for  the  firft  which  happened. 

Night  Thougb/s  were  not  uncommon  to  her, 

even  when  firft  ftie  vifited  the  poet,  and  at  a 

time  when  he  himfelf  was  remarkable  neither 

"for  gravity  nor  gloominefs.     In  his  La/i  Dajy 

•almoft  his  earlieft  poem,   he  calls   her  the 

'melancholy  Maid^ 

i  \  '  ^ 

—whom  difmal  fcencs  delight, 
Frequent  at  tombs  and  in  the  realms  of  Night. 

And  in  th€  prayer  which  concludes  the  feconid 
W)k  of  the  fame  poem— 

— ^Oh!  permit  the  gloom  of  folemn  night 
To  iacred  thought  may  forcibly  inyite. 
-  Oh  !  how  divine  to  tread  the  milky  way, 
To  the  bright  palace  of  Eternal  Day ! 

'  Still,  is  it  altogether  fair  to  drefs  up  the 
poet  for  the  man,  and  to  bring  the  gloomi- 
nefs of  tht  Night  I'houghts  to  prove  the  gloomi- 
nefs of  Young,  and  to  fhew  that  his  genius, 
like  the  genius  of  Swift,  was  in  fome  mea- 
fur?  the  fullen  infpiration  of  difcontent  ? 

Whether 
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Whether  you  think  with  me,  I  know  not; 
but  the  famous  De  mortuis  nil  niji  bonum  has 
always  ftricken  me  as  favouring  more  of 
female  weaknefs  than  of  manly  reafon.  Cen- 
fure  is  not  heard  beneath  the  tomb  any  more 
than  praife.  De  mortuis  nil  niJi  "verum — De 
vfvis  nil  niJi  bonum — would  approach  much 
nearer  to  good  fenfe.  After  all,  the  few 
hand-fulls  of  remaining  duft  which  once 
cbmpoied  the  body  of  the  author  of  the 
Night  7'boughtSj  feel  not  much  concern 
whether  Young  pafies  now  for  a  man  of  for- 
row,  or  for  2i  fellow  of  infinite  jeji.  To  this 
favour  muft  come  the  whole  family  of 
Yorick. — His  immwtal  part,  wherever  that 
now  dwells,  is  ftill  left  folicitous  on  this 
head.  But  to  a  fon  of  worth  and  fenfibility 
it  is  of  fome  little  confequence  whether  con- 
temporaries believe,  and  pofterity  be  taught 
to  believe,  that  his  debauched  and  reprobate 
life,  caft  a  Stygian  gloom  over  the  evening 
of  his  father's  days,  faved  him  the  trouble 
of  feigning  a  charafter  completely  deteftabie, ' 
and  fucceeded  at  laft  in  bringing  his  grey 
baifs  loithforrow  to  the  grave. 

The 
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The  humanity  of  the  world,  little  fatisfi- 
cd  with  inventing  perhaps  a  melancholy  6xC^ 
pofition  for  the  father,  proceeds  next  to  in- 
vent an  argument  in  fupport  of  their  in- 
vention, and  choofes  that  Lorenzo  fhould  be 
Young's  own  fon.  The  Biographia  pretty 
roundly  aflerts  this  to  be  the  faft  j  of  the  ab- 
folute  impoffibility  of  which  the  Biographia 
itfelf,  in  particular  dates,  contains  undeniable 
evidence.  Readers  I  know  there  arfe  of  a 
ftrange  turn  of  mind,  who  will  hereafter 
perufe  the  Night  Thoughts  with  lefs  fatisfac- 
tion  s  who  will  wifh  they  had  ftill  been  de- 
ceived 5  who  will  quaf rel  with  me  for  difco- 
vering  that  no  fuch  charafler  as  Lorenzo 
ever  yet  difgraced  human  nature,  or  broke  a 
father's  heart.  Yet  would  thefe  admirers  of 
the  fublime  and  terrible  be  offended,  fhould 
you  fet  them  down  for  cruel  and  for  favage« 

Of  this  report,  inhuman  to  the  furviving 
fon,  if  it  be  untrue,  in  proportion  as  the 
charafter  of  Lorenzo  is  diabolical,  where  are 
we  to  find  the  proofs  ?  Perhaps  it  is  cleaf 
from  the  performance  itfelf.  From  the  firft 
Ijne  to  the  laft  of  the  Night  Thoughts,  no  one 

€xpreffioii 
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cxprefiion  can  be  diicovered  which  betrays 
any  ^ng  like  the  father.  In  the  fecond 
Night  I  find  an  expreflion  which  betrays 
fomething  elfe ;  that  Lorenzo  was  his  fnend^ 
one,  it  is  poflible,  of  his  former  cconpanions; 
one  of  the  Duke  of  Wharton's  fett*  The 
Poet  flyles  him  gay  Friend — an  appellation 
not  very  natural  from  a  pious  incenfed  father 
to  fuch  a  being  as  he  paints  Lorenzo^  and 
that  being  his  ion. 

But  let  us  fee  how  he  has  fketchcd  this 
dreadful  portrait,  from  the  fight  of  fome  of 
whofe  features  the  artift  himfeif  muft  have 
turned  away  with  horror!— A  fubjeft  more 
fliocking,  if  his  only  child  really  fat  to  him, 
than  the  crucifixion  of  Michael  Angdo ;  up- 
on the  horrid  ftory  told  of  which,  Young 
compofed  a  Ihort  Poem  of  fourteen  lines  m 
the  eai'ly  part  of  life,  which  he  did  not  think 
deferved  to  be  tepublifhed. 

In  the  firft  Night,  the  addrefs  to  the  Poet's 
iuppofed  fon  is. 


Lorenzo,  Fortune  naakeslier  court  to  thee. 
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In  the  fifth  i\%i&/— 

And  burns  Lorenzo  ftiil  for  the  fablime 
Of  life  ?  To  hang  his  airy  ncft  on  high  ? 

Is  this  a  pi6lure  of  the  fon  of  the  reftor  of 
Welwyn  ? 

Eighth  Ntghi—- 

In  foreign  realms  (for  thou  haft  travell'd  far)— ^ 
which  even  now  does  not  apply  to  his  ion. 

V 

in  Nigk  five — 

So  wept  Lorenzo  fair  Clarifla's  fate. 

Who  gave  that  angel-boy  on  whom  he  dotes. 

And  died  to  give  him,  orphan'd  in  his  birth ! 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fihh.  Nigk  wc 
find—' 

Lorenzo  !  to  recriminate  is  juft. 

I  grant  the  man  is  vain  who  writes  for  praile. 

But,  to  cut  fhort  all  enquiry,  if  any  one 
of  thefe  paflages,  if  any  paflage  in  the  poems, 
be  applicaWe,  my  friend  fhall  pafs  for  Lo- 
renzo.   The  fon  of  the  author  of  the  Night 

Thoughts 
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fbcughts  was  not  old  enough,  when  tho 
Night  Thtfugbts  were  written,  to  recriminate, 
or  to  be  a  father*  The  Night  Thmgkts  wen? 
beg^n  immediately  after  the  mouyofuj  events 
of  1740.  The  firft  Nights  appesaj?  in  the 
Statkmers*  books  as  the  property  of  Robert 
Dodfley,  in  174:^.  The  Pi^eface  tp  Night 
Seven  is  dated  July  the  7th,  1744.  The 
marriage,  in  confequence  of  which  the  fup-^ 
pofed  Lorenzo  was  born,  happened  in  April 

1732,  Young's  child  was  not  bprn  till  June 

1733.  In  1740  this  Lorenzo,  this  finiihcd 
infidel,  this  father^  to  whofe  education  Vice 
had  for  fome  years  put  the  laft  band,  was 
only  fe^uen  years  old.  An  anecdote  of  this 
cruel  fort,  fo  open  to  contradifHon,  fo  im* 
poffiUc  to  be  true,  who  could  propagate  ? 
Thus  eafily  are  blafted  the  reputations  of  the 
living  and  of  the  dead. 

.  Who  then  was  Lorenzo?  exclaim  the 
readers  I  have  mentioned.     If  he  was  not  his 

fon,  was  he  not  his  nephew,  his  coufin  ? 

* 

Thefe  are  queftions  which  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  anfwer.  For  tlie  fake  of  human  na- 
ture, I  could  wifti  Lorenzo  to  have  been  only 

Vol.  IV.  Dd  the 
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the  creation  of  the  Poet's  fancy.  That  duS 
was  the  cafe,  many  expreffions  in  the  Night 
^thoughts  yfOvXd  feem  ta  prov^,  did  not  a  pa(^ 
fage  in  Night  Eight  appear  to  fhew  that  he 
had  ibmebody  in  his  eye  for  tlie  ground- 
work at  leaft  of  the  painting.  Lovelace  or 
Lorenzo  may  be  feigned  charafters ;  but  a 
writer  does  not  feign  a  name  of  which  he 
only  gives  the  initial  letter : 

Tell  not  Califta,     She  will  laugh  thee  dead. 
Or  fend  thee  to  her  hermitage  with  L — •• 

The  Biographia,  not  fatisfied  with  point- 
ing out  the  Ton  of  Young,  in  that  fon's  life* 
time,  as  his  father'is  Lorenzo,  travels  out  of 
its  way  into  the  hiftory  of  the  fon,  and  tells 
of  his  having  been  forbidden  his  College  at 
Oxford  for  milbehaviour,  and  of  his  long  la- 
bouring under  the  difpleafufe  of  his  father. 
How  fiich  anecdotes,  were  they  true,  tend 
to  illuftrate  the  Life  of  Youhg,  it  is  liot  eafy 
to  difcover.  If  the  fon  of  the  author  of  the 
Night  Thoughts  was  indeed  forbidden  his  col- 
lege for  a  time,  at  one  of  our  Univerfities, 
the  author  of  Paradife  Loji  was  dilgracefuUy 
ejected  from  tlie  other,  with  the  additional 
indignity   of   publick    corporal    correction. 

Frc^n 
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f'rofm  juvenile  follies  wlio  is  free  f  Were  Nst- 
ture  to  indulge  the  fon  of  Young  with  a 
fecond  youth>  and  to  leave  him  at  the  fame 
time  the  experience  of  that  which  is  paft,  he 
would  ptobably  pais  it  differently  (who  would 
not  ?) ;  he  would  certainly  be  the  occafioii  of 
Ids  uneafinefs  to  his  father  5 — ^but,  from  the 
feme  experience,  he' would  as  certainly  be 
treated  in  a  different  manner  by  his  father. 
Young  was  a  poet  j  poets  (with  reverence  be 
it  ipokeri)  do  not  make  the  beft  parentsi. 
Fancy  and  imagination  feldom  deign  to  ftoop 
from  their  hd^ts ;  always  ftoop  xmwilling- 
ly  to  the  Idw  level  of  common  duties-  Aloof 
from  vulgar  life,  they  purfiie  their  raj)id 
flight  beyond  the  ken  of  mortals,  and  de^ 
icend  not  to  earth  but  when  obliged  by  ne- 
ceflity.  The  profe  of  ordinary  occurrences  is 
benea&  di$  dignity  of  poetry^ 

Yet  the  foil  6f  Youtig  would  almoft  foonefi 
I  know,  pafs  for  a  Lorenzo,  than  fee  himfelf 
vindicated,  at  the  expence  of  his  father's 
riMtaiory,  from  follies  which,  if  it  was  blame- 
able  ill  A  boy  to  have  committed  fhein,  it  is 
ftirely  praife-worthy  in  a  man  to  lament, 

.     D  d  2  and 
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and  certdMl^r  not  otdf  tmoik^Strf  hat  cm^ 
in  a  bbgraphef  to  lecOrdt' 


I        •  •         •  I  .         . 
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Of  Edward.  Young  an 
der$  itmohg  readers  ii  not  tx^xii  tltat  hleww» 
FkHiiig's  Patfon  Aidnis.  The  cdginai  of 
that  faritous  paintU]^  wafe.  Williaid  Yomuig. 
He  t<io  w»  a  t:lergyra«ii  Hfe  fupported  aii 
uncoirtfortaWe  eidftence  by  fi'anflatiiJig.  fiaa: 
the  bodcfellers  from  Greefc ;  aaid,  if  he  was 
tiot  his  own  frknd,  was  at  le^  lio  oa^Ui's 
fneitiy<  Yet  the  facility' with  whidli:  this  re- 
port ha*;  gained  belief' in-  th^  'w6rkl,  aigwc* 
(wetrfe  it  not  fufficiently :  bio#n)  thdt  thd 
author  of  the  Night  ^ThmgJ^s  bore  fomc  rc- 
{^aihXznct  to  Adams.  . 

,  Of  the  Night  fboughtSy  ftptwithftandii^ 
tiieir  author's  profefied  retirement,  all  art 
infcribed  to  great  or  to  growing  names.  He 
had  not  yet  weaned  himfelf  from  Earls  and 
Diikes,  from  Speakers  of  the  Houie  of  Comi 
mons.  Lords  Commiffioners  of  the  Tttafury, 
and  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer,  In  Nigbt 
Eight  the  politician  plainly  betrays  hini-» 
felf— 

Think 


Think  no  poft  nccdAil  that  demand?  ^  knavp • 
Whe^  late  o^r  ciyil  helm  was  fliifting  hands>^ 
So  frr  thoixght ;  think  better  if  you  .can.     < 

Yet  it  muft  be  confefled,  that  at  the  conclu* 
fionofNigbf  Nine,  weary  periiaps  of  court^r 
ing  earthly  patrons,  he  tells  his  fonli 

Henceforth  . 
Thy  pa^pn  he^  whole  .diadem  has  drqpf 
yp9  gems  of  heaven  y  Eternity  ;hy  prize ; 
And  Icfivc  the  racers  of  the  wgrld  their  own^ 

<     • 

...        .     .  ,       . , 

7?he  Fourth  Nighf  was  addrefTe^  hy  "  ^ 
**  much-indebted  Mufe."  to  the  Honourable 
Mr.  Yorke,  npw  Xoird  Hardwickej  who 
meant  to  have  hid  the  Mufe  under  ftill 
greater  obligations,  by  the  living  of  Shenfiel4 
jjtj  Effex,  if  it  had  become  yaeant. 

« 

The  Pirft  Nfgbi  concludes  with  this  paA 
fage— 

Dark,  though  not  blind,  like  thee,  Meonides  j 
Or  Milton,  thee.     Ah !  could  I   reach  youy 

.  ftrain  j 
Or  his;  who  made  Meonides  our  own ! 
Man  too  he  fung.     Immortal  man  I  fing. 
Oh  had  he  preft  his  theme,  purfued  the  track 

"pd  3  Which 


Which  opens  out  of  darkncfs  into  day  \ 
Oh  had  he  mounted  on  his  wing  of  fire, 
Soar-d,  where  I  fink,  and  fung  immortal  maa— • 
How  had  it  bleft  mankind,  ind  rcfcued  me ! 

T'q  the  author  of  thefe  lines  Dr.  Warton 
chofe,  in  1756,  to  dedicate  his  EJay  oa  tie 
Writings  and  Genius  of  Pope  j  which  attempt- 
ed (whether  juftly  or  not)  to  pluck  from 
Pope  his  Wing  of  Fire  ^  ^<1  to  reduce  him  to 
a  rank  at  leaf^  one  degree  lower  than  the  (rlafs 
of  Englifh  poets.  Though  the  firft  edition 
of  this  Eflay  was,  "for  particular  reafbns, 
fiippreited;  another, wa^  printed^  The  De-» 
dication  ftiU  remained.  To  fuppofe  therefor? 
that  Young  approved  of  Wartdn^s  opinion  of 
Pppg  \%  not  unnatural.  Yet  the  author  of 
the  paflage  juft  quoted  would  fcarcely  coun- 
tenance, by  patronage,  fuch  an  attack  upon 
the  fame  of  him  whom  he  invokes  as  his 
Mufe.  tart  of  iPope-s  Third  Book  o£  th^ 
Qdyjfeyy  depofited  in  the  Mufeum,  is  written 
updn  the-  back  qf  g  Letter  figned  \E.  Toung^ 
which  is  clearly '  the  hand-^writing  of  otir 
Young.  The  Letter,  dated  only  May  the 
2d,  feems  obfcure  3  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  friend/hip  he  requefts  was    ^ 

L  '  literary 
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Kteraiy  one*,  and  that  he  ha4  the  higheft 
literary  opinion  of  Pope, 

^*  Dear  Sir,  May  the  2d, 

Having  been  often  from  home,  I  know 
not  if  you  have  done  me  the  favour  of 
calling  on  me.  But,  be  that  as  it  will,  I 
much  want  that  ioftance  of  your  friend?- 
fhip  I  mentioned  in  my  laft ;  a  friendihip 
I  am  very  fenfible  I  can  receive  from  no 
one  but  yburiyf,  I  fhould  not  urge  this 
^'  thing  lb  much  but  for  very  particular  rea- 
fons }  nor  can  you  be  at  a  lofs  to  conceive 
how  a  trifle  tftbis  nature  may  be  of  ferious 
moment  to  me  $  and  while  I  am  in  hopes 
of  the  great  advantage  of  your  advice 
^  about  it,  I  fhall  not  be  {o  abllird  as  to 
**  make  any  further  ftep  without  it.  I  know 
*^  you  are  much  engaged,  and  only  hope  tp 
f  ^  hear  of  you  at  your  entire  leifure. 

^^  I  am,  Sir, 

^'  Your  moft  faithful, 
'*  and  obedient  Servant, 

"  E.  Young.'' 

f^ay,  even ,  after  Pope's  death,,  he  fays,  ii) 
iSfight  Seven : 

'    f  I  am  told  it  was  a  Frolog«e  to  one  of  his  Tragedies. 

D  d  4  .    Pope 
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Pope,  who  could*ft  make  immortals,  tirt  them 
dead?  -  - 

Either  Wiarton,  then,  dedicated  his  bdok  to 
a  patron  who  difapproved  its  doftrine;\3r 
Youhg,  in  hts  old  age,  bartered  for  a  dedica^ 
tion  an  opinion  entertiined  of  his  friend 
through  all  that  part  of  life  when  he  co\ild 
beft  form  opinions* 

From  this  account  of  Young,  two  or  thre^ 
jQiort  paiTageS)  which  ftand  almofl:  together 
in  Night.  Four,  fliould  not  be  excluded. 
Thdy  ^ord  a  pi6lureJ^  by  his  ovn  hand^ 
from  the  ftudy  of  which  my  readers  may 
choofe  to  form  their  own  ophiion  of  the  fea** 
tures  of  his  mind,  and  the  complexion  d£ 
hi?  Ufe. 

Ah  me !  the  dii-e  efFeft 
Of  loitering  here,  of  death  defrauded  long ; 
Of  old  fo  gracious  (and  let  that  fuffice), 
J^y  v^ry  mafter  knows  me  not. 

Wt  been  fo  Jong  remembered,  Fm  forgot. 

When  in  his  courtier's  ears  I  pour  my  plaint^ 
They  drink  it  as  the  Neftar  of  the  Great  5 
Andfquce?emy  ha|id,and  beg  me  qometQ-morrow. 

Twice- 
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'■■■■♦     • 

^wfcd-told  the  period  fpent  on  ftubbOrn  Troy^ 
Pourt-fkvoor,  yet  untaken,  I  befiege. ' 

* 
If  this  fbng  lives,  Pofterity  fhall  know. 
One,  though  in  Britain  born,  with  courtiers  bred, 
"Who  thought  ev'n  gold  might  come  a  day  too  late; 
Nor  on  his  fubtle  death-bed  planned  his  fchemc 
For  future  vacancies  in  churdi  or  ftate* 

By  thefe  extraordinary  Poems,  written  af-i 

ter  he  was  fixty,  of  which  I  have  been  led  to 

fay  fo  much,  I  hope,  by  the  wifh  of  domg 

juftice  to  the  living  and  the  dead,  it  was  the 

defire  of  Young  to  be  principally  known* 

He  entitled  the  four  volumes  which  he  pub- 

lifhed  himfelf,  T'he  Works  of  the  Author  of  the 

Night  Thoughts.     While  it  is   remembefed 

that  from  thefe  he  excluded  many  of  hi^ 

writings,  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the  re- 

jefted  pieces  contained  nothing  prejudicial 

to  the  caufe  of  virtue,  or  of  religion.     Were 

every  tiling  that  Young  ever  wrote  to  be 

publifhed,  he  would  only  appear  perhaps  in 

a  lefs  refpeftable  light  as  a  poet,  and  more; 

defpicable  as  a  dedicator :  he  would  not  pafs 

for  a  worfe  chriftian,  or  for  a  worfe  man. — 

His 
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Ifis  dedications,  after  all,  he  had  no  right 
to  fupprqfe.  They  all,  I  believe,  Ipeak,  not 
fSL  little  to  the  credit  of  his  gratitude,  of 
favours  received;  and  I  know  not  whether 
the  author,  who  has  once  folemnly  printed 
an  acknowled|;ement  of  a  i&vour,  ihould  not 
alyirays  print  it^ 

Is  it  to  the  credit  or  to  the  difcredit  of 
Young,  as  a  poet,  that  of  his  Night  Thoughts 
the  Frenck  are  particularly  fond  ? 

i 

Of  the  Epitaph  on  Lord  Aubrey  Beauclerk^ 
dated  1740,  all  I  kn  w  is,  that  I  find  it  in 
the  late  body  of  Englifh  JPoetry,  and  that  I 
i&m  lorry  to  find  it  there. 

Notwithftandjpg  ll;e  fare.well  which  he 
feemed  to  have  taken  in  the  Night  Thoughts 
of  every  thing  whiclt  bore  the  leaft  refem- 
blance  to  ambition,  he  dipped  again  in  po- 
litics.    In  1745  he  wrote  J^efleSiions  on  the 

I'  ^ 

publick  Situation  of  the  Kingdom^  addrejfed  to 
fbe  Duke  of  Newcaftle — ^indignant,  as  it  307 
pearsp  to  behold 

—a  pop?: 
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~a  pope-bred  Princeling  crawl  alhore. 
And  whittle  cut-throats,  with  thofe  fwords  that 

fcrap'd 
Their  barrep  rocks  for  wretched  fuftcnance, 
To  out  his  pafiage  to  the  Britifb  thrope* 

Tins  political  poem  might  be  called  a  Night 
phcifgbt.  Indeed  it  was  ori^nally  printed  as 
the  concluiion  of  the  Night  Thoughts ,  thougl^ 
lie  did  not  gather  it  with  his  other  works. 

Prefixed  to  the  fecond  edition  of  Howe'3 
Devout  Meditations  is  a  Letter  from  YDimg, 
)lated  January  19,  1752,  addreffed  tp  Archi-r 
bald  Macaulay,  Efqj  thanking  him  for  the 
book,  which  he  fays  "  he  ihall  never  lay  far 
V  out  Qf  his  reach ;  for  a  greater  demonftra- 
y  tion  of  a  found  head  and  a  fincere  heart  he 

f*  never  faw," 

*-■•■■-■ 

,  In  1753,  whjen  The,  Brothers  had  lain  by 
him  ahbye  thirty  years,  it  appealed  upon  the 
page.  If  any  part  of  his  fortune  had  been 
?i<equired  by  feryjlity  of  adulation,  he  now 
determined  todeduft  frpm  it  no  inconfiderable 
fum,  as  a  gift  to  the  Society  for  the  Propa- 
jrgtion  of  the  Gofpel,  To  this  fujn  he  hoped 
'  ^  the 
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the  profits  of  The  Brothers  w>uH  amount. 
In  his  c^dculation  he  was  deceive^ ;  hut  ihe 
Society  were  not  lofers  by  the  b|d  fuccefs  of 
the  play.  The  iiuthar  n^tk  lup  the  &m  he 
intended,  whidi  was  a  thousand  pounds^ 
from  his  own  pocket. 

The  next  performance  which  he  printed 
was  a  profe  jpublication,  «nti<ied,  ^e  Centaur 
not  fabulous^  in  Jix  Letters  to  a  Friend  on  the 
Life  in  Vogue.  The  Conclufion  is  dated  No- 
vember 29,  1754.  In  the  third  Letter  is 
defcribed  the  death-bed  of  the  gay^  youngs 
noiky  ingenious  J  accomplijhedy  and  moft  wretdh 
ed  jdhamont.  His  laft  words  were — ^^  My 
"  principles  have  poifoned  my  friend,  my 
"  extravagance  has  beggared  my  boy,  my 
**  unkindnefs  has  murdered  my  wife!" 
Either  Altamont  and  Lorenzo  were  the  fame, 
or  Young  was  unlucky  enough  to  know  two 
chara6ters  who  bore  no  little  refembUince  to 
each  other  in  perfection  of  wickednefs. 

^e  Old  Mans  Relapfe^  occafioiied  by  an 
Epiftle  to  Walpole,  if  it  was  written  by 
Young,  which  I  much  doubt,  muft  have 
been  written  very  late  in  life.     It  has  beea 

fcen. 
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^n,  I  am  pM^  in  a  Mifcdkny  publiilttd 
thirty  years  before  his  dcath*~In  1758,  he 
exhibited  Tbe<  Old  Man's^  Relapfe  in  more 
than  words,  by  again  becoming  i  dedica- 
tor, and  publifhing  a  fermon  addrefled  to  the 
King. 

The  Letter  in  profe  on  Original  Cothpofi^ 
tioHy  addrefled  to  Richardfon  the  author  of 
Clarijfay  appeared  in  1759.  He,  who  em- 
ployed his  pious  pen  fop  ahnoft  tlie  laft  time 
in  doing  juftice  to  the  exemplary  death*^bed 
of  Addifon,  might  probably,  at  the  clofe  of 
his  own  life,  afford  no  unufeful  leflbns  for 
the  deaths  of  others. 

The  few  lines  which  ftand  in  the  laft  edi- 
tion, 2isfent  By  Lord  Melcombe  to  Dr.  ITbungy 
not  long  before  his  Lordjhifs  Deaths  were  in- 
deed fo  fent,  but  were  only  an  introduftlon 
to  what  was  there  meant  by  T!he  Mufes  latejl 
Spark.  The  poem  is  neceffary,  whatever 
may  be  its  merit,  fince  the  Preface  to  it  is 
already  printed.  Lord  Melcombe  called  his 
^ufculum  La  Trappe. 
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'^  Love  thy  country,  wiflikw^U/ 
Not  with  too  intenfe  a  c^, 

'Tis  enough,  that,  when  ik  fell. 
Thou  its  ruin  didft  not  fliarc^ 

Ertvy^s  ccnfure,  Flatter/'s  praifcV 
With  unmov'd  indifference  view ; 

Learn  to  tread  Life's  dangerous  mazc^ 
With  unerring  Virtue's  clue. 

Void  of  ftrong  defire  and  fear. 
Life's  wide  ocean  trud  no  more  ; 

Strive  thy  little  bark  to  ftecr 

With  the  tide,  but  near  the  fhore* 

Thus  prepared,  thy  fliorten'd  fail 
Shall,  whene'er  the  winds  increafe/ 

Seizing  each  propitious  gale. 
Waft  thee  to  the  Port  of  Peace. 

Keep  thy  confcicnce  from  offence/ 
And  tempeftuous  paffions  free. 

So,  when  thou  art  call'd  from  hence^ 
Eafy  (hall  thy  paflage  6e> 

Eafy  Ihall  thy  paflage  be, 

Chearful  thy  allotted  ftay. 
Short  the  account  'twixt  God  and  thee? 

Hope  fhall  meet  thee  on  the  way  ^ 


tilL 
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Truth  Ihall  lead  thee  to  the  gate> 
Mercy's  felf  ihall  let  thee  in,  x 

Where  its  never-changing  ftate 
Full  perfe^on  Ihall  begin.*' 

The  Poem  Was  accompanied  by  a  Letter. 

"  La  trappe,  the  27th  Oft.  176 1. 

*'  Dear  Sir, 

"  You  feemed  to  like  the  ode  I  fent  you 
for  your  amufement;  I  now^fend  it  you 
as  a  pi-efent.  If  you  pleafe  to  accept  of 
**  it,  and  are  willing  that  our  friendfliip 
"  fhould  be  known  when  we  are  gone,  you 
"  will  be  pleafed  to  leave  this  among  thofe 
^V  of  your  own  papers  that  may  poflibly  fee 
"  the  light  by  a  pofthumous  publication. 
"  God  fend  us  health  while  we  ftay,  and  an 
"  ealy journey! 

"  My  dear  Dr.  Young, 
"  Yours,  mod  cordially, 

"  Melcombe." 

In  1762,  a  Ihort  time  before  his  death; 
Young  publifhed  Rejignation.  Notwithftand- 
ing  the  manner  in  which  it  was  forced  from 
•him  by  the  world,  criticifm  has  treated  it 

with 
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with  no  common  feverity.  If  it  (halt  k 
thought  not  to  deferve  the  higUeft  pr?iife,  on 
the  other  fide  of  fourfcore  by  whopi,  except 
by  Newton  and  by  Waller,  \m  {wraiie  been 
merited  ?  To  Refignation  was  prefixed  an  Apo-^ 
logy  for  its  appearance  :  to  which  more  cre- 
dit; is  due  than  to  the  generality  of  fuch  apo- 
logies, from  Young's  unufual  anxiety  that 
no  more  produ6tions  of  hi^  old  age  fhould 
diigr^e  his  former  fame.  In  his  will,  dated 
February  1760,  he  defires  of  his  executors, 
in  a  particular  manner y  that  all  his  manu- 
fcript  books  and  writings  whatever  might  be 
burned,  except  his  book  of  accounts. 

:  In  September  1764  he  added,  a  kind  of  co* 
dicil,  wherein  he  made  it  his  dying  intr^ty 
to  his  houfekeeper,  to  whom  he;  left.  1000/. 
"  that  all  his  manufcripts  might  be  deftroy- 
"  ed  as  foon  as  he  was  dead,  which  would 
"  greatly  <>blige  her  deceafedyr/VW/' 


It  may  teach  mankind  the  uncertainty  of 
worldly  friendfhips,  to  know,  thai  Youjig, 
either  by  furviving  thofe  he  loved,  or  by  out- 
living their  affe6lions,  could  only  recoiled 
the.  names  of  two  friends,  this  poor  woman 

6  and 
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and  a  hatter,  to  mention  in  his  will  j  and  it 
may  fervc  to  reprefs  that  teftamcntary  pride, 
which  too  often  feeks  for  founding  names 
atid  titles,  to  be  informed  that  the  author  of 
the  Night  Thoughts  did  not  blulh  to  leave  a 
legacy  to  his  *^  friend  Henry  Stevens,  a  hat- 
**  ter  at  the  Temple-gate."  Of  thefe  two  re- 
maining friends,  one  went  before  Young. 
But,  at  eighty-four,  "  where,"  as  he  fays  in 
^e  Centaur^  "  is  that  world  into  which  we 
"  were  bom  ?" 

The  fame  humility  which  marked  a  houfe- 
keeper  and  a  hatter  for  the  friends  of  the 
author  of  the  Night  7lH>ughtSy  had  before  bc- 
ftowed  the  fame  title  on  his  footman,  in  an^ 
epitaph  in  his  Church^yard  ujpon  Jamts  Bar- 
ker, dated  1749,  which  I  am  glad  to  find  in* 
the  late  colle6lion  of  his  works. 

Young  and  his  houfekeepcr  were  ridiculed, 
with  more  ill-nature  than  wit,  in  a  kind  of 
novel  publilhed  by  Kidgell  in  1755,  called 
jTbe  Card,  under  the  names  of  Dr.  Elwes 
and  Mrs.  Fuiby.  Kidgell  had  been  Young's 
curate. 

Vol.  m  .    Ec  In 
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In  April  1765,  at  am  ^  to  which  few 
attain,  a  period  was  put  to  the  life  of  Young. 
Much  is  tcdd  in  fhe  Biograpbia^  which  I 
know  not  to  have  been  true,  of  the  manner 
of  his  burial— of  the  raaftcr  and  children  of 
a  charity-fchool,  which  he  founded  in  his 
pariih,  who  neglefted  to  attend  their  benc- 
feftor  6  corpfe ;  and  of  a  bell  which  was  hot 
cauibd  to  toll  fo  often  as  bells  ufually  toll. 
Had  that  humanity,  which  is  here  la^nfhed 
upon  things  of  little  confequence  either  to  the 
living  or  to  the  dead,  been  fhewn  in  its  pro- 
per jdace  to  the  living,  I  fhould  have  hadlefo 
to  fay  about  Lorenzo,  They-  who  lament 
that  thefe  misfortunes  happened  to  Young, 
forget  the  praife  he  beftows  upon  Soo^ates,  in 
the  Preface  to  Night  Seven,  for  refcnting  his 
friend's  requefl  about  his  funeral. 

. '  After  his  death,  Dodfley  publilhed  a  novel 
called  Eliza,  of  which  I  have  been  told  that 
Young  was  the  author. 

The  curious  reader  of  Young'sL  Life  will 
naturally  inquire  to  what  ii  was  owingg  that, 
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though  he  hved  almoft  forty  yeaf s  after  he 
took  Orders,  which  included  one  whole 
reign  uncommonly  long,  and  part  of  ano** 
thcr,  he  was  n^vcr  thought  worthy  of  the 
leaft  preferment.  The  author  of  the  Night 
thoughts  ended  his  days  upon  a  Living  which 
came  to  him  from^  his  College  without  any 
favour,  and  to  which  he  probably  had  an  eye 
when  he  determined  on  the  Church.  To 
fatisfy  curiolity  of  this  kind  is,  at  this  diftance 
of  time,  far  from  eafy .  The  parties  them^ 
felves  know  not  often,  at  the  inftant,  why 
they  are  neglefted.  The  negleft  of  Youngis 
by  fome  afcribed  to  his  having  attached  him- 
felf  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  to  his  hav- 
ing preached  an  ofFenfive  fermon  at  St. 
James's.  It  has  been  told  me,  that  he  had 
two  hundred  a  year  in  the  late  reign,  by  the 
patronage  of  Walpole ;  and  that,  whenever 
the  King  was  reminded  of  Young,  the  only 
anfwer  wis,  be  has  a  penjion.  All  the  light 
thrown  on  this  inquiry,  by  the  following 
Letter  from  Seeker,  only  ferves  to  fhew  us  at 
what  a  late  period  of  life  the  author  of  the 
Night  I'houghts  folicited  prefmnent^ 

E  e  2  **  Deanry 
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DeanryofSt.  Paul's,  Ju^8,  1758. 


"  Good  Dr.  Young, 

"  I  have  long  wondered,  that  more  fuit- 
able  notice  of  your  great  merit  hath  not 
been  taken  by  perfons  in  power.  But 
how  to  remedy  the  omiffion,  I  f&  not. 
No  encouragement  hath  ever  been  given 
me  to  mention  things  of  this  nature  to 
his  Majefty,  -  And  therefore>  in  all  likeli- 
liood,  the  only  confeqUence  of  doing  it 
would  be  weakening  the  little  influence, 
which  elfe  I  may  poffibly  have  on  fomc 
other  occafioits.  Your  fortune  and  your 
reputation  fet  you  above  the  need  of  ad- 
vancement j  and  your  fentiments,  above 
that  concei'n  for  it,  on  your  own  ac- 
count, which,  on  that  of  the  Public,  is 
fincercly  felt  by 

"  Your  loving  Broths 


,f 
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At  laft,  at  the  age  of  fourfcore,  he  was  ap- 
pointed, in  1 761,  Clerk  of  the  Clofet  to  the 
Princcfs  Dowager. 
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One  obftacle  muft  have  flood  not  a  little 
in  the  way  of  that  preferment  after  which 
his  whole  life  panted.  Though  he  took  Or- 
ders he  never  intirely  fhook  off  Politics.  He 
was  always  the  Lion  of  his  mafter  Milton, 
pawing  to  get  free  his  hinder  parts.     By  this 

conduft,  if  he  gained  fome  friends,  he  made 
many  enemies. 

Befidcs>  in  the  latter  part  of  life,  Young 
was  fond  of  holding  himfelf  out  for  a  man 
retired  from  the  world.  The  fame  line 
which  contains  ohlittis  meorum^  contains  alfo 
obiivifcendus  &  illis.  The  brittle  chain  of 
worldly  friendftiip  and  patronage  is  broken  a3 
efFeftually,  when  one  goes  beyond  the  lengtli 
of  it,  as  when  the  other  does.  To  the  veffel 
which  is  failing  from  the  fhore,  it  only  ap- 
pears that  the  ftiore  alfo  recedes  -,  in  life  it  is 
truly  thus.  He  who  retires  from  the  world, 
will  find  himfelf,  in  reality,  deferted  as  faft, 
if  not  fafter,  by  the  world.  The  publick  is 
not  to  be  treated  as  the  vain  coxcomb  treats 
his  miflxefs— to  be  threatened  with  defertion, 
in  order  to  increafe  fondnefs; 

E  e  3  Young 
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Young  feems  to  have  been  taken  at  his 
word.  Notwithf^anding  his  frequent  com-r. 
plaints  of  being  neglefted,  no  hand  was  reach- 
ed out  to  pull  him  from  that  retirement  of 
which  he  declared  himfelf  enamoured.  Alex- 
ander affigned  no  palace  for  the  refidence  of 
Diogenes,  who  boafted  his  furly  fatisfadtion 
with  his  tub. 

Of  the  domeftick  manners  and  petty  habits 
of  the  author  of  the  Night  Thoughts ^  I  hoped 
to  have  given  you  an  account  from  the  beft 
authority ;— rbut  who  fhall  dare  to  fay,  To- 
morrow I  will  be  wife  or  virtuous,  or  to- 
morrow I  will  do  a  particular  thing  ?  Upon 
enquiring  for  his  houfekeeper,  I  learned  that 
fhe  was  buried  two  days  before  I  reaphed  th^ 
town  of  her  abode. 

In  a  Letter  from  Tfcharner,  a  noble  fo- 
reigner,  to  Count  Haller,  Tfcharner  fays,  he 
has  lately  fpent  four  days  with  Young  at 
Welwyn,  where  the  authqr  taftes  all  the 
eafe  and  pleafure  mankind  can  defire.  "  Every 
*^  thing  about  him  fhews  the  man,  each  in- 
*'  dividual  being  placed  by  rule.    All  is  neat 

^*  without 
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'*  without  art.     He  is  very  pleafant  in  conii 
**  veriation^  and  extremely  polite/* 

This,  atid  morc^  may  poflibly  be  truet 
but  Tfehamer's  was  a  firft  vifit,  ^  \nlit  of  cu^ 
riofity  and  admiratioHi  and  a  vifit  which  th^ 
author  expefted^  i 

The  attention  Young  beftowed  upon' tli6 
perufal  of  books  is  not  unworthy  idiitation. 
When  any  paflage  pleafed  him,  he  appears 
to  have  folded  down  the  leaf.  On  thefe  paf- 
lages  he  beftowed  a  fecond  reading..  But  the 
labours  of  man  are  too  frequently  vain.  Be- 
fore he  returned,  a  fecond  time,  to  what  he 
had  once  approved,  he  died.  Many  of  his 
books,  which  I  have  feen,  are  by  thofe  notes 
of  approbation  fo  iwelled  beyond  their  real 
bulk,  that  they  will  not  fhut. 

What  though  we  wade  in  wealth,  or  foar  in  fam^  J 
EartK's  higheft  ftation  ends  in  Ij^e  he  lies  ! 
And  d^|i  to  duft  concludes  her  nobkft  (bng )    ' 

The  author  of  thefe  lines  is  not  without  his 
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By  the  good  fenfe  of  his  font  it  contliiis 
none  of  that  praife  which  no  marble  can 
xnake  the  bad  or  the  foolifh  merits  which, 
without  the  direftion  of  a  ftone  or  a  turf, 
will  find  its  way,  iboner  or  later,  to  the  dc- 

iferving. 

M.  S. 

Optimi  parentis 

Epwardi  Young,  LL.  D, 

Hujus  ecclelias  reft. 

£t  Elizabethae 

f£m.  pnenob. 

Conjugis  ejus  amantiffims 

Fio  &  gratiifimo  animo 

Hoc  marmor  pofiiit  < 

,F.  Y. 

Filius  fuperftes. 

Such,  my  good  friend,  is  the  jjccount  I 
have  been  ^le  to  colleft  of  Young.  That  it 
itjay  be  long  before  iny  thing  like  what  I 
Jiave  juft  ttanfcribed  be  ncccffary  fpr  yoij,  is 
the  fincere  wifh  of. 
Dear  Sir, 
Your  greatly  obliged  Friend, 

^^';7^;  P=*?»»T  Croft,  Jim." 

OF 
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O  F  Young's  Poems  it  is  difficult  to  give 
any  general  charafter;  for  he  has  no  uni- 
formity of  manner :  one  of  his  pieces  has  no 
great  refemblance  to  another.  He  began  to 
write  early,  arid  continued  long ;  and  at  dif- 
ferent times  had  different  modes  of  poetical 
excellence  in  view.  His  numbers  are  fome- 
times  fmooth,  and  fometimes  rugged;  his 
ftyle  is  fometimes  concatenated,  and  fome- 
times  abrupt ;  fometimes  difFufive,  and  fome- 
times concife.  His  plan  feems  to  have  ftart- 
ed  in  his  mind  at  the  prefent  moment,  and 
his  thoughts  appeaf  the  effefts  of  chance, 
fometimes  adverfe,  and  fometimes  lucky,  with 
very  littie  operation  of  judgement. . 

He  was  not  one  of  the  writers  whom  ex- 
j>crience  improves,  and  who  obfcrving  their 
own  faults  become  gradually  correft.  His 
Poem  on  the  Laji  Day^  his  firft  great  per- 
formance, has  an  equability  and  propriety, 
which  he  afterwards  either  never  endeavoured 
or  never  attained.  Many  paragraphs  are 
noble,  and  few  are  mean,  yet  tlie  whole  is 
languid;  the  plan  is  too  much  extended,  and 
a  fucceffion  of  images  divides  and  weakens 

the 
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the  general  conception ;  but  the  great  reafon 
why  the  reader  is  difappointed  is,  that  -the 
thought  of  the  Last  Day  makes  every  man 
more  than  poetical,  by  fpreading  over  his 
mind  a  general  obfcurity  of  facred  horror, 
that  opprefles  diftinftion,  and  difdains  ex- 
preflion. 

His  ftory  of  Jane  Grey  was  never  pc^ular. 
It  is  written  with  elegance  enough,  but  "^am 
is  too  heroick  to  be  pitied. 

The  Univerfal  Fajjion  is  indeed  a  very  great 
performance.  It  is  faid  to  be  a  feries  of  Epi- 
grams ;  but  if  it  be,  it  is  what  the  author 
intended :  his  endeavour  was  at  the  pro- 
duftion  of  ftriking  diftichs  and  pointed  fen- 
tences ;  and  Ms  diftichs  have  the  weight  of 
folid  fentiment,  and  his  point  the  fharpnefs 
of  refiftlefs  truth.  His  characters  are  often 
fclefited  with  difcernment,  and  drawn  with 
nicety ;  his  illuftrations  are  often  happy,  and 
his  reflections  often  juft.  His  Ipecies  of  fa- 
tire  is  between  thofe  of  Horace  and  of  Juve- 
nal; he  has  the  gaiety  of  Horace  without 
his  laxity  of  numbers,  and  the  morality  of 
Juvenal  witli  greater  variation  of  images^ 
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He  plays,  indeed,  only  on  the  furfece  of  life; 
he  never  penetrates  the  rccefies  of  the  mind, 
and  therefore  the  whole  power  of  his  poetry 
is  exhaufted  by  a  lingle  perufal ;  his  conceits 
pleafe  only  when  they  fiirprife. 

To  tranflate  he  never  condefcended,  unlels 
his  Parapbrafe  on  Job  may  be  confidered  as  a 
verfion ;  in  which  he  has  not,  I  think,  been 
uniiiccefsful :  he  indeed  favoured  hipifelf,  by 
chufing  thofe  parts  which  moft  eafily  admit 
th?  ornaments  of  Engjilh  poetry. 

He  had  leaft  fuccefs  in  his  Jyrick  attempts* 
in  which  he  feems  to  have  been  under  fome 
malignant  influence :  he  is  always  labouring 
to  be  great,  and  at  laft  is  only  turgid. 

In  \iis  Night  thoughts  he  has  exhibited  a 
very  wide  difplay  of  original  poetry,  varie- 
gated with  deep  refleftions  and  ftriking  allu- 
jQons,  a  wildernefs  of  thought,  in  which  the 
fertility  of  fancy  fcatters  fl<|prers  of  every  hue 
and  of  every  odour.  This  is  one  of  the  few 
poems  in  which  blank  vcrfe  could  not  be 
jphanged  iox  rhyme  but  with  difadvant^ge. 
The  wild  dilFufion  Qf  the  fentiments,  and 

the 
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the  digreflive  Tallies  of  imagination^  would 
have  been  compreflcd  and  refbrained  by  re- 
gard to  rhyme.  The  excellence  of  this  work 
isnot  exaftnefs,  but  copioufnefs;  particular 
lines  are  not  to  be  regarded  j  the  power  is  in 
the  whole,  and  in  the  whole  there  is  a  mag- 
nificence like  that  afcribed  to  Chinefe  Planta- 
tion,  the  magnificence  of  vail:  extent  and  end- 
lels  diverfity. 

His  laft  poem  was  the  Rejignatm)  in 
which  he  made,  as  he  was  accuftomed,  an 
experiment  of  a  new  mode  of  writing,  and 
fbcceeded  better  than  in  \iis  Ocean  or  his 
Merchant.  It  was  very  falfely  reprefentcd  as 
a  proof  of  decaying  faculties.  There  is 
Young  ih  every  ftanza,  fuch  as  he  often  was 
in  his  higheft  vigour. 

His  Tragedies  not  making  part  of  the  Col- 
leflion,  I  had  forgotten,  till  Mr.  Steevens  re^ 
called  them  to  my  thoughts  by  remarking, 
that  he  feemed  tcJ^have  qne  favourite  cata- 
ftrophe,  as  his  three  Plays  all  ^  concluded 
with  lavifli  fuicide ;  a  method-  by  which,  as 
Dryden  remarked,  a  poet  eafily  rids  his  fcene 
of  perfons  whom  he  waiits  not  to  keep  alive. 

In 
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In  Bujiris  there  are  the  grcateft  ebullitions  oH 
4magination  3  but  the  pride  of  Bufiris  is  ftich 
as  no  other  man  can  have,  and  the  whole  is 
too  remote  from  known  life  to  raife  either 
grief,  terror,  or  indignation.  The  Revengt 
approaches  much  nearer  to  human  prafticcs 
and  manners,  and  therefore  keeps  pofleffion 
of  the  ftage :  the  firft  defign  feems  fuggcfted 
by  Othello ;  but  the  refleftions,  the  incidents^ 
and  the  di6lion,  are  original.  The  moral 
obferyations  are  fo  introduced,  and  fo  ex- 
prefled,  as  to  have  all  the  novelty  that  can 
be  required*  Of  I'he  Brothers  I  may  be  al-ir 
lowed  to  fay  nothing,  lince  nothing  was  ever 
faid  of  it  by  the  Publick. 

«  ■ 

It  muft  be  allowed  of  Young's  poetry,  that 
h  abounds  In  thought,  but  without  much 
accuracy  or  feleftion.  When  he  lays  hold 
of  an  illuftratipn,  he  purfues  it  beyond  ex- 
pedlation,  fbmetimes  happily,  as  in  his  pa- 
rallel of  ^ickfiher  with  FleafurCy  which  I 
have  heard  repeated  with  approbation  by  a 
Lady,  of  whofe  praife  he  would  have  been 
juftly  proud,  and  which  is  very  ingenious, 
very  fubtle,  and  almoft  exafti  but  fpmc- 
tim(^  he  is  lefs  lucky,  as  when,  in  his  Night 

^hoiights^ 
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Thought Sy  having  it  dropped  into  his  mind, 
that  the  orbs,  floating  in  fpace,  might  baf 
called  the  clujier  of  Creation,  he  thinks  on  a 
cluftcr  of  gtapes,  and  fays,  that  they  all 
hang  on  the  great  Vine,  drinking  the  neBan-^ 
ms  juice  of  immortal  Life. 

His  conceits  are  fomelimes  yet  lefs  valu- 
able ;  in  the  Lajl  Day^  he  hopes  to  illuftratc 
the  re-afieitibly  of  the  atoms  that  compofc 
the  human  body  at  l!ht  Trump  of  Doom ^hj 
the  colleflion  of  bees  into  a  fwarm  at  the 
tiling  of  a  pan. 

The  Prophet  fays  of  Tyre,  that  her  Mer- 
chants are  Princes ;  Young  fays  of  Tyre  in  his 
Merchant^ 

Her  merchants  Princes,  and  each  deck  a  Throw, 

Let  burlefque  try  to  go  beyond  him. 

He  has  the  trick  of  joining  the  turgid  and 
familiar:  to  buy  the  alliance  of  Britain, 
Climes  were  paid  down.  Antithefis  is  his 
favourite.  They  for  kindnefs  hate ;  and  becaufe 
Jhes  right y  Jhe\  ever  in  the  wrong. 

* 

His 
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His  verfification  is  his  own,  neither  his 
blank  nor  his  rhyming  lines  have  any  refem- 
blance  to  thofe  of  former  writers  ;^-he  picks 
up  no  hemiftichs,  he  copies  no  favourite  ex- 
preffions ;  he  feems  to  have  laid  up  no  ftorcs 
of  thought  or  di6lion,  but  to  owe  all  to  the 
fortuitous  fuggeftions  of  the  prefent  moment* 
Yet  I  have  reafon  to  believe  that,  when  once 
he  had  formed  a  new  defign,  he  then  labour- 
ed it  with  very  patient  induftry,  and  that 
he  compofed  with  great  labour,  and  frequent 
revifions. 

His  vcrles  are  formed  by  no  certaia  mo- 
del; for  he  is  no  more  like  himfelf  in  his 
different  productions  than  he  is  like  others. 
He  feems  never  to  have  ftudied  profody,  nor 
to  have  had  any  direftion  but  from  his  own 
car.  But,  with  all  his  defefts^  he  was  a  man 
of  genius  and  a  poet. 
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CVF  DAVID  MALLET,  having  no 
/  written  memorial,  I  am  able  to  give 
no  other  account  than  fuch  as  is  fupplied  by 
the  unauthoriied  loquacity  of  common  £amie» 
auid  a  very  flight  perfonal  Jmowledge. 

tie  was  by  his  ordinal  one  of  the  Mac- 

gregors,   a  clan  that  became,  about   fixty 

years  ago,  under  the  conduft  of  Robin  Roy, 

fd  formidable  and  fo  infamous  for  violence 

and  robbery,  that  the  name  was  amuilled  by 

a  legal  aboHtion  j  and  wh«a  they  were  all  to 

denominate  themfelves  anew,  the  father,  I 

fuppofe,  of  this  author  called  himfelf  Mal- 

}och. 

F  f  2  David 
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David  Malloch  was,  by  the  penury  of  his 
parents,  compelled  to  be  Janitor  of  the  High 
School  at  Edinburgh  \  a  mean  office,  of  which 
he  did  not  afterwards  delight  to  hear.  Biit 
he  furmounted  the  difadvantages,of  his  birth 
and  fortune ;  for  when  the  Duke  of  Montrofe 
applied  to  the  College  of  Edinburgh  for  a 
tutor  to  educate  his  fons,  Malloch  was  re- 
commended y  and  I  never  heard  that  he  dis- 
honoured his  credentials. 

When  his  pupils  were  fent  to  fee  the 
world,  they  were  intrufted  to  his  care;  and 
having  cdridufted  them  round  the  common 
circle  of  modifti  travels,  he  returned  with 
them  to  London,  where,  by  the  influence  of 
the  family  in  which  he  refided,  he  naturally 
gained  admiffion  to  many  perlbns  of  the 
higheft  rankj  Ind  the  higheft  chara6ler,  to 

wits,  nobles,  andftatefmen, 

•  •ft  I 

Of  his  works,  I  know  not  whether  I  can 
trace :  the.. ferie§..  ^is  firft  produ6lion  was 
William  and  Margaret  * ;  of  which,  though 

*  MilXtt*9^Jf^llisimattd  Margaret  was  printed  id  Aaroa 
Hill's  Plain  J>ealer^  N^  36,  July  24,  I724»  In  its  ori- 
ginal ftate  it  was  very  different  from  what  it  is  in  the  laft 
edition  of  his  works. 
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it  contains  nothing  very  ftriking  or  difficult, 
he  has  been  envied  the  reputation  j  and  pla- 
giajifm  has  been  boldly  charged,  but  never 
proved. 

Not  long  afterwards  he  publifhed  the  JEx- 
curfion  {1^2%)  *^  a  defultory  and  capricious 
view  of  fuch  fcenes  of  Nature  as  his  fancy 
led  him,  or  his  knowledge  enabled  him,  to 
defcribe.  It  is  not  devoid  of  poetical  Ipirit. 
Many  of  the  images  are  ftriking,  and  many 
of  the  paragraphs  are  elegant.  The  caft  of 
didtion  feems  to  be  copied  from  Thomfbn, 
whofe  Seafons  were  then  in  their  full  bloflbm 
of  reputation.  He  ha?  Thomfon's  beauties 
and  his^  faults. 

His  poem  on  Verbal  Criticifm  (1733)  was 
written  ,to  pay  court  to  Pope,  on  a  fubjefl 
which  he  either  did  not  underftand  or  will- 
ingly mifreprefented ;  and  is  little  more  than 
an  improvement,  or  rather  expanfion,  of  a 
fragment  which  Pope  printed  in  a  Mifcellany 
long  before  he  engrafted  it  into  a  regular 
poem.  There  is  in  this  piece  more  pert- 
nefs  than  vdt,  and  more  confidence  than 

F  f  3  know- 
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knowledge.    The  verfification  Is   tolerable, 
lior  can  criticifin  allow  it  a  higher  praife. 

His  firft  tragedy  was  Eurydice^  afted  af 
DiTiry-Lane  in  173 1 ;  of  which  I  know  not 
the  rcceptioti  nor  the  merit,  but  have  heard 
it  mentioned  as  a  mean  performance.  He 
Vas  not  tlien  too  high  to  accept  a  Prologue 
and  Epilogue  From  Aaron  Hill,  neither  oi 
which  can  be  niuch  cohufnehded. 

Having  cleared  his  tongue  iFrorti  his  native 
j^ronunciation  lb  as  to  be  no  longer  diffin- 
guiflied  as  a  Scot,  he  fefems  inclined  to  M- 
encumber  himfelf  from  all  adherences  of  his 
original,^  and  took  upon  him  to  change  his 
liame  from  Scotch  Malloch  to  Englifh  Mallet^ 
without  any  imaginable  reafon  of  prfeferehce 
which  the  eye  or  ear  can  difcover.  Whi* 
other  proofs  he  gave  of  4ifrefpeft  to  his  na^ 
tive  country  I  know  hot ;  but  it  was  remark* 
ed  of  him,  that  he  was  the  only  Scot  whoift 
Scotchmen  did  not  comtmend/ 

About  this  time  Pope,  whi«n  lie  vffi^ 

familiiarly,  publifhed  his  EJfay  on  HHhn,  bul 

concesded  the  author ;  and  when  M^et  cn- 

5  tared 
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lered  dne  day,  Pope  aiked  him  (lightly  what 
Ibere  was  new.  Mallet  uM  him,  that  tho 
he  weft  pieee  was  fomething  called  an  Efay  on 
Ma^^  which  he  had  inipeded  idly ;  and  fee- 
ing the  utter  inability  of  the  author,  whd 
had  neither  fkill  iii  writing  nor  knowledge  of 
his  fubjeft,  had  tofled  it  away;  Fojpe,  td 
punifli  his  felf-eonceit,  told  him  the  fecret. 

A  new  ediition  of  the  works  of  Bacon  be- 
ing prepared  (1740)  for  the  prefs^  Mallet 
was  employed  to  prefix  a  Life,  which  he  has 
written  with  elegance^  perhaps  with  fbme 
affection ;  but  with  fo  much  more  know- 
ledge of  hiftory  than  of  fcience^  liiat  when 
he  afterwards  undertook  the  Life  of  Marl- 
borough, Warburton  remarked^  that  he 
knight  perhaps  forget  that  JV^arlborough  wad 
a  general,  as  he  had  forgotten  that  Bacon 
Was  a  philofopher. 

When  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  driveii 
from  the  palace,  and,  fetting  himfelf  at  the 
head  of  the  oppofition,  kept  a  feparate  Court, 
he  endeavoured  to  increafe  his  popularity  by 
the  patronage  of  literature^  and  made  Mallet 
his  under-fecretary,  with  a  falary  dF  two  hun- 

Ff  4  dred 
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dred. pounds  a  year:  Thomlbn  likewife  hadl 
a.  peniion ;  and  they  were  afibciajted  in  the 
compoiition  of  the  Mafque  of  Alfred^  which 
in  its  original  ftate  was  played  at  Cliefden  in 
1 740  s  it  was  afterwards  almoft  wholly  chang- 
ed by  MaUet, .  and  brought  upon  the  ftage 
at  Drury-Lane  in  1751,  but  wi^h  no  great 
fuccefs. 

« 

•  Mallet,  in  a  familiar  converfation  with 
Garrick,  difcourfing  of  the  diligence  whkh 
he  was  then  exerting  upon  the  Life  of  MarU 
borough^  let  him  know  that  in  the  feries  of 
great  men,  quickly  to  be  exhibited,  he  (hould 
find  a  nich  for  the  hero  of  the  theatre.  Gar- 
rick  profeffed  tq  wonder  by  what  artifice  he 
could  be  introduced;  but  Mallet  let  him 
know,  that,  by  a  dexterous  anticipation,  he 
fhould  fix  him  in  a  confpicuous  place.  "  Mr. 
"  Mallet,"  fays  Garrick,  in  his  gratitude  of 
exultation,  "  have  you  left  off  to  write  for 
"  the  ftage?"  Mallet  then  confeffed  that  he 
had  a  drama  in  his  hands.  Qarrick  promifed 
to  aft  it  5  and  Alfred  vvas  produced^ 

The  long  retardation  of  the  Life  of  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  fhews,  with  ftrong  con- 

vi6lian. 
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vi6tion,  how  little  confidence  can  bq  placed 
in  pofthumous  renown.  When  he  died,  it 
was  fbon  determined  that  his  ftory  fhould  be 
delivered  to  pofterity;  and  the  papers  fup- 
pofed  to  contain  the  neceffary  information 
were  delivered  to  the  lord  Molefworth,  who 
had  been  his  favourite  in  Flanders.  When 
Molefworth  died,  the  fanje  papers  were  tranf- 
ferred  with  the  fame  defign  to  Sir  Richard 
Steele,  who  in  fome  of  his  exigencies  put 
them  in  pawn.  They  then  remained  with 
the  old  dutchefs,  who  in  her  will  affigned 
the  taik  to  Glover  and  Mallet,  with  a  reward 
of  a  thoufand  pounds,  and  a  prohibition  to 
infert  any  vcrfes.  Glover  rejefted,  I  fuppofe, 
with  difdain  the  legacy,  and  devolved  the 
whole  work  upon  Mallet ;  who  had  from  the 
late  duke  of  Marlborough  a  penfion  to  pro- 
mote his  induftry,  and  who  talked  of  the  dif- 
coveries  which  he  made ;  but  left  not, 
when  he  died,  any  hiflorical  labours  be- 
hind him. 

While  he  was  in  the  Prince's  fervicc  he 
publifhed  Muftapha^  with  a  prologue  by 
Thomfon,  not  mean,  but  far  inferior  to 
that  which  he  had  received  from  Mallet  for 

Agatnemnon. 
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Agamemnon.  The  Epilogue,  feid  to  be  writ* 
ten  by  a  friend,  was  compofed  in  hafte  bjr 
MaDet,  in  the  place  of  one  promifed,  which 
was  never  given*  This  tragedy  was  dedicate 
ed  to  the  Prince  his  mafter^  It  was  a£ied  at 
Drury-Lane  in  1739,  and  was  well  retdved^ 
but  was  never  revived. 

In  1740,  he  produced,  as  has  beeii  already 
mentioned,  the  mafque  of  Alfred^  in  com 
junction  with  Thomfon. 

For  Ibme  time  afterwards  he  lay  at  fdl:; 
After  a  long  interval,  his  next  work  was 
Amyntor  and  Theodora  (1747),  a  long  ftory 
in  blank  verfe  \  in  vvrhich  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  there  is  copioufnefs  and  elegance  of  lan- 
guage, vigour  of  fentimelit,  and  imiagery 
Well  adapted  to  take  pofleffion  of  the  fancy* 
But  it  is  blank  verfe.  The  firft  fale  Was  tiot 
great,  and  it  is  now  loft  ih  forgetfiiinefs. 

Mallet,  by  addrefs  or  accident,  perhaps  ty 
tiis  deperidance  on  the  Prince,  fofund  his  way 
to  Boiingbroke  j  a  mail  whofe  pride  and  pe^ 
tularice  made  his  kindnefs  difficult  to  gain,  or 
keep,  and  whom  Mallet  was  tontent  tor  court 

by 
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by  an  aft,  which,  I  hope,  was  unwillingly 
performed.  When  it  was  found  that  Topt 
had  clandeftinely  printed  an  unauthorifed 
ntmiber  of  the  pamphlet  called  the  Patriot 
King  J  Bolingbroke,  in  a  fit  of  ufelefs  fury, 
refolved  to  blaft  his  memory, .  and  cmploypd 
Mallet  (1747)  as  the  executioner  of  his 
vengeance.  Mallet  had  not  virtue,  of  had 
hot  fpirit,  to  refufe  the  office  s  and  was  re- 
warded, not  long  after,  with  the  legacy  of 
lord  Bolingbroke's  works. 

Many  of  the  political  pieces  bad  been 
Written  during  the  <^pofition  to  Walpolc,  and 
given  to  Franklin,  as  he  fuppofed,  in  perpe- 
tuity. Thcfc,  among  the  reft,  were  claimed 
by  the  wilL  The  queftion  was  referred  to 
arbitrators;  but  when  they  decided  againft 
Mallet,  he  t efufed  to  yield  to  the  award ;  and 
by  the  help  of  Millar  the  bookfeller  publifh-* 
ed  all  that  he  could  find,  but  with  fucce6 
Vciy  much  below  his  expcftatiott. 

Ih  1753,  his  mafquc  of  jBr/>tf?wz/^  ivas  aft* 
«d  at  Drury-Lane,  and  his  tragedy  of  Ehira 
in  1763 ;  in  which  year  he  was  appointed 

keeper 
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keeper  of  the  book  of  Entries  for  fhips  in 
the  port  of  London.  , 

m 

In  the  beginning  of  the  laft  war,  when  the 
nation  was  cxafperated  by  ill  fuccefs,  he  was 
employed  to  turn  the  publick  vengeance 
upon  Byng,  and  wrpte  a  letter  of  accufation 
under  the  charafter  of  a  Plain  Man.  The 
paper  was  with  great  induftry  circulated  and 
difperfed ;  and  he,  for  his  feafonable  interven-  "- 
tion,  had  a  confiderable  penfion  beftowed  up- 
on him,  which  he  retained  to  his  death. 

Towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  went  with 
his  wife  to  France  J  but  after  a  while,  finding 
his  health  declining,  he  returned  alone  to 
England,  and  died  in  April  1765.. 

He  was  twice  married,  and  by  his  firft 
wife  had  feveral  children.  One  daughter,  who 
married  an  Italian  of  rank  named  Cilefia, 
wrote  a  tragedy  called  Almida^  which  was 
afted  at  Drury-Lane.  His  fecond  wife  was 
the  daughter  of  a  nobleman's  fteward,  who 
had  a  confiderable  fortune,  which  ihe  took 
care  to  retain,  in  her  own  hands. 

Ifis 
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His  ftature  was  diminutive,  but  he  was 
jcgularly  formed.;  his  appearance,  till  he 
grew  corpulent,  was  agreeable,  and  he  fuf- 
fered  it  to  want  no  recommendation  that 
drefs  could  give  it.  His  converfation  was 
elegant  and  eafy.  The  reft  of  his  charafter 
may,  without  injury  to  his  memory,  link 
into  filence. 

As  a  writer,  he  cannot  be  placed  in  any 
high  clafs.  There  is  no  fpecies  of  compo- 
fition  in  which  he  was  eminent.  His  Dramas 
had  their  day,  a  fhort  day,  and  are  forgotten : 
his  blank  verfe  feems  to  my  ear  the  echo  of 
Thomfon.  His  Life  of  Bacon  is  known  as  it 
is  appended  to  Bacon's  volumes,  but  is  no 
longer  mentioned.  His  works  are  fuch  as  a 
writer,  buftling  in  the  world,  fhewing  him- 
felf  in  publick,  and  emerging  occafionally 
from  time  to  time  into  notice,  might  keep 
alive  by  his  perfonal  influence ;  but  which, 
conveying  little  information,  and  giving  no 
great  pleafure,  muft  foon  give  way,  as  the  fuc- 
ceflion  of  things  produces  new  topicks  of  con- 
verfation, and  other  modes  of  amufement. 

AKEN- 
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ARK  AKENStDt:  was  k>rn  oh  tHd 
ninth  t)f  November,  i;;^2i,  at  New- 
caftte  upon  Tyne.  fiis  fathet*,  Mark,  was 
a  butcher  of  the  PtdbyieAid  fe6ti  his- 
mother's  liame  ^s  Mdry  liunSfdeti.  He  re^ 
ccived  the  firft  part  of  his  education  at  the 
grammar-fchool  of  Newcaftle  i  arid  was  af- 
terwards inftrufted  by  Mr:  Wilibn,  who 
kept  a  private  academy: 

i  •"  T  ■* 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  he*  was  lent  to' 
Edinburgh,  that  he  might  qualify  himfelf 
for  tiie  office  df  a  diffenting  minifter,  and  re- 
ceived fome  afRflancc  from  the  fund  which 
the  Diffehters  employ  in  educating  young 

Vol*  IV i  G  g  mctt 
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men  of  fcafity  fortune.  But  a  wider  view  of 
the  world  opened  other  fcenes,  and  prompt- 
ed other  hopes :  he  determined  to  ftudy  phyfic, 
and  repSfT  that  GohtnButioh,  which,'  bei»g 
received  for  a  different  purpofe,  he  juftly 
thought  it  difhonourable  to  retain. 

Whether,  when  he  rcfolveti  not  to  be  a 
difienfing  minifter,  he  'ceafed  To  be  a  Efeflen- 
ter,  I  know  not.  He  certainly  retailed  an 
unneceflary  and  outrageous  zeal  for  what  he 
called  and  thought  liberty;  a  zeal  which 
fometimes  ;difguif?sf'  from^  the' world,  afltl  nfit 
rarely  frora  the  Imind  which  it  pofieflbs,  an 
cnyious  dspfire  of  plUiidering- wealth .  or  de- 
;gfading  .;greatilef5  3  and  of  which  the  imme- 
diate tendency  is  innovation  and  toafcchy, 
ah  impetuous  eageftiefs  to  fiibvert  and 
confound,  with  very  little  care  what  Ihall 

be  cftabfifiied. 

» 

Akenfide  was  one  of  thole  poets  who  have 
^felt  very  eArty  the  motions  6f  -gfiniiis,  and 
one  of  thofe  ftiidents  who  have  very  early 
*  ftored  their  memories  with  fcntiments  and 
images.  Many  of  his  performan<:es  were 
produced   in  his  youth;   and  his  |;reateft 

^     '  .  work. 
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work,  ^he  F leases  x^f  Imagination^  appeared 
in  \  744.  I  have  heard  Dodfley,  by  whom  it 
was  publiftied,  relate,  that  when  the  copy 
wa$  offered  him,  the  p4ce  demanded  for  it, 
which  was  an  hundred  and  twenty  pounds;, 
being  fuch  as  b?.  was  not  inclined  to  giv^ 
pj^ecipitately,  he  carried  the  work  to  Pope, 
who,  having  looked  into  it,  advifed  him  not 
to  make  a  niggardly  offer  s  for  this  was  no 
ev^y-My  writer. 

.  }xi\  74 1  ihe  went  to  Leyden,  in  purfuit  pf 
fpedical  knowledge ;  and  three  years  ^  afters 
wards  (May  16,  1744)  became  doftor  of 
phyfick-,  having,  according  to  the  cuftom  of 
the  Dutch  Univerfities,  pubiifhed  a  thelis,  or 
diifertation.  The  fubjecl  which  he  chofe  was 
fheQriginal  and  Qrowth  of  the  Human  Feet  us  ^ 
in  which  he  is  faid  to  have  departed, '  witji 
^eat  judgement,  from  the  opinion  then  eftap 
Jbliftied,  and  to  have  delivered  that  which  hap 
-been  lince  confirmed  and  received. 

4 

e   * 

i^keniye  was  a  young  n[ian,  warm  with 

-every  notion  tjiat  by  nature  or' accident  hsiji 

been  connefted  with  the  found  of  liberty, 

and  by  an  excentricity  which  fuch  diipofitions 

G  g  2  do 
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do  not  eafily  avoid,  a  lover  of  contradiftioii/ 
and  no  friend  to  any  thing  eftablifhed.  He 
adopted  Shaftefbury's  foolifh  affertion  of  the 
efficacy  of  ridicule  for  the  difcovery  of  truth. 
For  this  he  was  attacked  by  Warburton,  and 
defended  by  Dyfon:  Warburton  afterwards 
reprinted  his  remarks  at  the  end  of  his  dedi- 
cation to  the  Freethinkers. 


V 


The  refult  of  all  the  arguments  which  have 
been  produced  in  a  long  and  eager  difcuflion 
of  this  idle  queftion,  may  be  ealily  colle6led. 
If  ridicule  be  applied  to  any  pofition  as  the 
teft  of  truth,  it  will  then  become  a  qiieftidn 
whether  fuch  ridicule  be  juft;  and  this  can 
only  be  decided  by  the  application  of  truth, 
as  the  teft  of  ridicule.  Two  men,  fearing, 
one  a  real  and  the  other  a  fancied  danger, 
will  be  for  a  while  equally  expofed  to  the  in- 
evitable confequences  of  cowardice,  con- 
temptuous cenfure,  and  ludicrous  reprefenta- 
tion ;  and  the  tme  ftate  of  both  cafes  muft 
be  known,  before  it  can  be  decided  whofe 
terror  is  rational,  and  whofe  is  ridiculous ; 
who  is  to  be  pitied,  and  who  to  be  de- 
fpifed. 

la 
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In  the  revifal  of  his  poem,  which  he  died 
before  he  had  finifhed,  he  omitted  the  lines 
which  had  given  occafion  to  Warburton's 
ol^eftions. 

He  publifhed,  foon  after  his  return  from 
3Leyden  (1745),  his  firft  coUeftion  of  odes  5 
aod  was  impelled  by  his  rage  of  patriotifm 
to  wriue  a  very  acrimonious  epiftlc  to  Pulteney^ 
whom  he  ftigmatizes,  under  the  name  of 
Curio,  as  the  betrayer  of  his  country.  • 

« 

•  Being  now  to  live  by  liis  profeflion,  he 
firft  commenced  phyfician  at  Northampton, 
where  Dr.  Stonehoufe  then  pradtifed,  with 
fuch  reputation  and  fuccefs,  that  a  ftranger 
was  not  likely  to  gain  ground  upon  him. 
Akenfide  tried  the  conteft  a  while ;  and,  hav- 
ing deafened  the  place  with  clamours  for  lir 
berty,  removed  to  Hampftead,  where  he  re^ 
fided  more  than  two  years,  and  then  fixfed 
liimfelf  in  London,  the  proper  place  for  a  maft 
of  accomplifhnients  like  his. 

At  London  he  was  known  as  a  poet,  but 
was  ftill  to  make  his  way.  as  a  phyfician 's 

Gg  3  and 
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and  would  perhaps  have  been  reduced  to 
great  exigencies,  but  that  Mr .  Dyfon,  with 
an  ardour  of  friendfhip  that  has  not  many 
examples,  "allowed  him  three  hundred  pounds 
a  year.  Thus  fupported,  he  advanced  gra-r 
dually  in  medical  reputation,  but  never  at- 
tsdried  any  great  extent  of  pta6ticej,  or  emi- 
perice  of  poinilarity.  A  phyfician  in  a  great 
city  feems  to  be  the  mere  play-thing  of  Forr 
tun€;  his  degree  of  reputation  is,  for  the 
pjoft  part,  t<)tally  cafual :  they  that  employ 
him,*  know  not  his  excellence  ^  diey  that  rev 
je6l  him,  know  not  his  deficience.  By  an 
-a<5ute  obferver,  who  had  looked  on  the  tr^f- 
aftions  of  the  medical  world  for  half  a  cfen- 
fury,  &  very  curious  book  might  be  writtea 
'^iho  F(^tune,ofPhyjSaans. 

Akfenfide  appears  hot  to  h^ve  b^eh  wantr 
iiig  to  his  own  fuccefs  :  he  placed  himfelf  m 
view  by  all  the  common  methods :  he  b©- 
'cm^  a  Fellow  of  the  Ro}'al  Society ;  be  bbv 
taincd  a  degree  at  Cambridge,  and  wafe  td^ 
mitted  into  the.  Cpjlcge  of  Phyfidtatt^s  lit 
wrote  little  poetry,  but  pubhfhed,  from  time 
to  tijije/ [medical  dfats  aad '^^  he 

•became  j)hyfician  to  St.  Thdnias''3  IliaQ)ital ; 

leaving 


having  read  the  Gulftpnian  Leftures  in  Ana- 
toin)r,  he  begai\  .to  give,  fpr  the  Cx'onian. 
Ledture,  a  hiftory .  of  the  revival  of  Learn- 
ing, from  wliich  -he  foon  defifted ;  and,  in 
converfation,  he  very  eagerly  forced. himfelf 
intp  notice  by  an  ambitious  oflentation  pf 
islegance  and  literature. 

•  .His  .Difcourfe  on  the  Dyfenteiy  (1764) 
was  conf^dered  as'  a  very  confpicuous  fpecir 
men  of  Latinity,  w^hich  entitled  him  to  the 
fame  height  of  place  among  the  fcholars  as 
he  poffefled  before  among  the  wits ;  and  he 
niight  perhaps  h^ye  rifen  to  a  greater  elcy^- 
tipn  of  chai'after,  hixt  that  his  ftudies  -wei'e 
ended  with  his  life,  by  a  putrid  fever,-  June 
.^3,  1770,  ,in  the  forty -nindi  year  of  his  age. 


¥•■ 


AK-ENSIDE  is  to  be  confidered  as  a 
.ditladick  and  lyrick  poet.  His  'great  work 
is  the  Pleafures  pf  imagination ;  a  perform- 
•  a^nce  which,  publifhed,  as  it  was,  at  the  age 
^of  twenty-tlir?e,  raifed  expeftations,  which 

G  g  4  were 
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were  not  afterwards  very  ^mply  fatisfied.  It 
has  undoubtedly  a  juft  claim  to  very  parti-? 
cular  notice,  as  an  example  of  great  felidty 
pf  gemjis.  and  uncpmmbn  ^n^tudc  of  ^c, 
quifitions,  of  a  young  mind  ftored  with 
images,  and  much  exercifbd  in  combin^l|^ 
and  comparing  them,      

With  the  phiiofophical  or  religious  tenet§ 
of  the  author  I  have  notliing  to  do  ;  my  bu-r 
finefs  is  with  his  poetry.  The  fulgeft  is 
well-chofen,  as  it  includes  all  images  that 
can  ftrike  pr  plcafe,  and  thus  comprifes  every 
^ecies  of  poetical  delight.  The  only  diffi- 
culty is  in  the  choice  of  examples  and  illus- 
trations, and  it  is  not  cMy  in  fuch  exuberance 
of  matter  to  find  the  middle  point  between 
penury  and  fatiety.  The  parts  |eem  artifid-r 
ally  diippfed,  with  fufficient  coherence,  fb  as 
tliat  they  cannot  change  their  places  without 
jnjuuy  to  the  general  defign.      * 

His  images  are  diiplayed  with  fuch  luxuri-r 
ancc  of  expreflipn,  that  they  are  hidden,  like 
Butljcr's  Moon,  by  a  Veil  of  Light  5  they  are 
forms  fantaitically  lofl  under  fuperfluity  of 
^refs.    Pars  minima  eji  ipfa  Puellafui.   The 

words 
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words  are  multiplied  till  the  feiife  is  hardly 
perceived  j  attention  deferts  the  mind,  and 
fettles  in  tJje  e^r.  The  reader  wanders 
through  the  gay  diiFufion,  fbmetimes  amazed^ 
and  fometimes  delighted;  but,  after  many 
turnings  in  the  floweiy  labyrinth,  comes  out 
as  he  went  in.  He  remajked  little,  an^  lai4 
Md  on  nothing. 

To  his  verfiftcation  jufticc  requires  that 
praife  fhould  not  be  denied.  In  the  general 
fabrication  of  his  Unes  he  is  perhaps  fuperior 
to  any  other  writer  of  blank  verfe ;  his  flpw 
is  fmooth,  and  his  paufes  are  mufical ;  hut 
the  f  oncatenatipn  gi  his  verfe§  is  pommohly 
too  long  continued,  and  the  fuji  fjofe  does 
hot  recur  vyith  fuificient  frequency.  Th? 
fenfe  is  earned  on  through  a  long  ihtertexture 
of  complicated  claufes,  and  as  nothing  is  diA 
pn^uifljcd,  nothing  «  rementoi 

The  exenjptjon  which  blank  verfe  affords 
from  th?  pecelfity  of  doling  the  fenfe  with 
|:he  couplet,  betl"ay5  luxuriant  and  a6tive 
jninds  into  fuclj  indulgence,  that  they  pilfe 
Image  upon  image,  ornament  upon  oma- 
pient,  and  are  n<5f  eafily  perfuaded  to  clofe 

the 
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the  fenfe  at  all.  Blank  verfe  will  therefore, 
J  fear,  te  toQ  often  foynd  in  defcriptign 
f xijherant,  in  argument  loquacious  an^l  in 
narration  tirefome. 

His.  didlioji  is. certainly  fo  far  poetical  55  it 
\s  not  profeick,  gnd  fo  far  valuable  as  it  is 
not  common.  He  is  to  be  commended  as 
having  fewer  artifices'"  of  difguft  than  moll  of 
his  brethren  of  the  blank  fong.  He  rarely 
cither  recalls  old  phrafes  or  twifts  his  metre 
into  harfli  inverfions.  The  fenfe  however 
pf  his  words  is  ftrained ;  when  ke  vie.'jps  the 
Ganges  from  Alpine  heights  s  that,  is,  frocn 
mountains  like  the  Alps.  .And  the  pedajit 
/urely  intrudes,  but  when  was  blank  vgrfe 
without  pedantry  ?  when  he  tells  how  Planets 
^bjolve  the  pitted  round  (f  ^ime. 

« 

It  is  generally  known  to  the  readers  of 
poetry  that  he  intended  to  revife  and  augment 
this  work,  but  died  before  he  Jiad  completed 
)iis  defigB.  The  reformed  work  as  he  left 
it,  and  the  addition  which  he  had.  made,  ar^ 
ji^ry  properly  retained  \n  the  late  coUeflion. 
He  feems  to  h^ve  fomev/hat  contracted  his  dif- 
/ufion;   but  I  ^know  not  whether  he    has 

gained 
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gained  in  cloiencfs  what  he  has  loft  in  ^len^ 
dor.  In  the  additional  booki  the  Tak  of 
Sokn  is  too  long. 

His  other  poems  are  now  to  be  confider- 
€d;  but  a  fhort  coniideration  will  diipatch 
them.  It  is  not  eafy  to  guefs  why  he  ai* 
didled  liimfelf  fo  diligently  to  lyrick  poetry; 
having  neither  the  cafe  and  airinels  of  the 
lighter,  nor  the  vehemence  and  elevation  of 
the  grander  ode.  When  he  lays  his  ill-fated 
hand  upon  his  harp,  his  former  powers  feem 
to  defert  him ;  he  has  no  longer  his  luxuri- 
ance of  expreflion,  nor  variety  of  images. 
His  thoughts  are  cold,  and  his  words  inele- 
gant. Yet  fuch  was  his  love  of  lyricks,  that, 
having  written  with  great  vigour  and  poig- 
nancy his  Epijile  to  Curioy  he  transformed  it 
afterwards  into  an  ode  difgraceful  only  to  its 
author. 

Of  his  odes  nothing  favourable  can  be  faidj 
the  fentiments  commonly  want  force,  nature, 
or  novelty ;  the  diftion  is  fometimes  harfli 
and  uncouth,  the  ftanzas  ill-conftru6led  and 
unpleafant,  and  the  rhymes  diffonant,  or 
.¥nfidlfully  difpofed,  too  diftant  from  each 
3  other^ 
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other,  or  arranged  with  too  Uttle  regard  to 
eftablifhed  ufc,  and  therefore  perplexing  to 
the  car,  which  in  a  fhort  comppfition  has  not 
time  to  grow  familiar  with  an  innovation. 

Tp  examine  fuch  compolitions  fingly,  can- 
not be  required ;  they  have  doubtlefs  brighter 
and  darker  parts :  but  when  they  arc  once 
found  to  be  generally  dull,  all  further  labour 
may  be  fpared ;  for  to  what  ufe  can  the  work 
1)9  criticifed  that  will  not  be  read  ? 
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THOMAS  GRAY,  the  foft  of  Mr. 
Philip  Gray,  a  fcrivener  of  London, 
■*vais  bom  in  Cornhill,  November  26,  17 16. 
His  grammatical  education  he  received  at 
Eaton  under  Mr.  Arttrobus,  his  mother's 
*T>rother;  and  when  he  leftfchool,  in  1734, 
'entered  a  penfioner  at  Peterhoufe  in  Cam- 
bridge. 

The  tranfitibn  from  the  School  to  the  col- 
lege  is,  to  moft  young  fchdlarsr,  the  time 
from  which  they  date  their  years  of  manhood, 
liberty,  dnd  happinefs ;  but  Gray  feems  to 
have  been  very  little  delighted  with  acade- 
mical gratifications  s  he  liked  at  Cambridge 

neither 
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neither  the  mode  of  life  nof  the  fafhiofi  cif 
ftudy,  and  lived  fullenly  on  to  tlie  time  when 
his  attendance  on  lefhires  was  \\o  longer  re- 
quired.  As  he  intended  to  profefs  th^  Colri- 
mon  Law,  he  took  no  degree^ 

When  he  had  been  at  Cambridge  aboul 
five  years,  Mr.  Horace  Walpole,  whofe 
frietidihip  he  hkd  gained  dt  Eaton^  liivited 
him  to  travel  with  him  as  his  companion^ 
They  wandered  through  France  into  Italy; 
and  Gray's  Letters  contain  a  very  pleafingj 
account  of  many  parts  of  their  journey. 
But  unequal  friendfhips  are  eafily  diffolvtd : 
at  Florence  they  quarrelled,  and  parted  •  and 
Mr.  Walpole  is  now  content  to  have  it  told 
that  it  was  by  his  fault.  If  we  look  however 
without  prejudice  on  the  world,  we  fhall  find 
that  men,  whofe  confcioufnefs  of  thcii*  owDi 
merit  fets  them  above  the  compliances  of  fer- 
vility,  are  apt  enough  in  their  aflbciation 
with  fuperiors  to  watch  their  own  dignity 
with  troublefome  and  punftilious  jealoufy, 
and  in  the  fervour  of  independance  to  exaft 
that  attention  which  they  ref ufe  to  pay.  Part 
they  did,  whatever  was  the  quairel,  and  the 
reft  of  their  travels  was  doubtlefe  riiore 
5  unpleafant 
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Unpleafant  to  them  both.  Gray  continued  his 
journey  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  his  own  little 
fortune,  with  only  an  occafional  fervant* 

• 

He  returned  to  England  in  September 
1 74 1 ,  an3  in  about  two  months  afterwards 
buried  his  father  -,  who  had,  by  an  injudici«* 
ous  wafte  of  money  upon  a  new  houfc,  fo 
much  leflened  his  fortune,  that  Gray  thought 
himfelf  too  poor  to  ftudy  the  law.  He  there- 
fore retired  to.  Cambridge,  where  .  he  foon 
after  became  Bachelor  of  Civil  Law;  and 
-where,  without  liking  the  place  or  its  inha-^* 
bitants,  or  pretending  to  like  them,  he  pa(C* 
ed,  except  a  ihort  refidence  at  London,  die 
reft  of  his  life* 

About  this  time  he  Wils  deprived  of'  Mr.  ^ 
Weft,  tlie  fon  of  a  chancellor  of  Ireland,  a 
friend  on  whom  he  appears  to.  have  fet  ^  high 
value,  and  who  deferved  his  efteem  by  the 
powers  which  he  fhews  in  his  Lettpj^s,  juid 
in  the  Ode  to  May^  which  Mr.  Mafon  has 
prcferved,  as  well  as  by  the  fincerity  with 
which,  when  Gray  fent  him  part  of  Agrip* 
pina^  a  tragedy  that  he  had  juft  begun,  he 
gave  an  opinion  which  probably  intercepted 

Vol.  IV.  H  h  the 
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the  ;progrels  cxf  the  work,  and  which  the 
judgement  of  every  reader  will  confirm.  It 
was  certainly  no  lofs  to .  the  Englifh  ft^ 

that  Agrippina  was  never  finifhed. 

K  •     .  .    . 

» 
In  this  year  (1742)  Gray  feems  firft  to 

have  applied  himfelf  ferioufly  to  poetry  j  for 

in  this  year  were  produced  the  Ode  to  Springy 

his  ProfpeSi  of'Eatohy  and  his  Ode  to  Adver- 

fty.     He  began  likewife  a  Latin  poem,  de 

Principiis  cogitandi. 

It  feems  to  be  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Mafcm, 
that  his  'firft  ambition  was  to  have  exceHcd 
in  Latin  poetry :  perhaps  it  were  realbnable 
to  wifti  that  he  had  profecuted  his  defign ; 
for  though  there  is  at  prefent  fome  embar- 
raffment  in  hisphrafe,  and  fome  harflmefs  in 
his  Lyrick  nmnbers^  his'copioufnefs  of  lan- 
guage is  fuch  as  very  few  poflefs;  and  his 
lines,  even  when  imperfeft,  difcover  a  writer 
whom"  pra6lice  would  quickly  have  made 
Ikilful. 

*'     He  now  lived  on  at  Peterhoufe,  very  little 

'  folicitous  what  others  did  or  thought,  and 

'cultivated  his  mind  and  enlarged  his   views 

2  without 
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Without  any  other  purpofe  than  of  improv- 
ing and  amufing  himfelf ;  when  Mr.  Mafoii, 
being  elefted  fellow  of  Pembroke-hall, 
brought  him  a  companion  who  was  after- 
wards to  be  his  editor,  and  whofe  fondnefs 
and  fidelity  has  kindled  in  him  a  zeal  of  ad- 
miration, which  cannot  be  reafohably  ex- 
pe6led  from  the  neutrality  of  a  ftranger  and 
the  coldnefs  of  a  critick. 

In  this  retirement  he  wrote  (1747)  an  ode 
on  the  Death  of  Mr.  Walpoles  Cat;  and  the 
year  afterwards  attempted  a  poem  of  more 
importance,  on  Government  and  Education^ 
of  which  the  fragments  which  remain  have 
many  excellent  lines. 

His  next  produftion  (1750)  was  his  far- 
famed  Elegy  in  the  Church-yardy  which,  find-* 
ing  its  way  into  a  Magazine,  firft,  I  believe, 
made  him  known  to  the  publick. 

An  invitation  from  lady  Cobham  about 
this  time  gave  occafion  to  an  odd  comppfit- 
tion  called  a  Long  Story ^  which,  though  per- 
haps it  adds  little  to  Gray's  character, 
was  inferted  at  the  end  of  my  preface  to  the 
late  Collcftion* 

H  h  2  Several 
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Several  of  his  pieces  were  publiflied  ( 1753), 
with  defigns,  by  Mr.  Bentley;  and,  that 
they  might  in  fome  form  or  other  make  a 
book,  only  one  fide  of  each  leaf  was  printed. 
I  believe  the  poems  and  the  plates  recom* 
mended  each  other  fo  well,  that  the  whole, 
impreffion  was  foon  bought.  This  year  he 
loft  his  mother. 

Some  time  afterwards  (1756)  fbme  young 
men  of  the  college,  whofe  chambers  were 
near  his,  diverted  themfelves  with  difturbing 
him  by  frequent  and  troublefbme  noifes. 
This  infolence,  having  endured  it  a  while, 
he  reprefented  to  the  governprs  of  the  fociety, 
among  whom  perhaps  he  had  no  friends  j 
and,  finding  his  complaint  little  regarded,  re- 
moved  himfelf  to  Pembroke-halL 

In  1757  he  publifhed  72^^  Progrefs  of 
Poetry  and  I'he  Bardy  two  compofitions  at 
'  which  the  readers  of  poetry  were  at  firft  con- 
tent to  gaze  in  mute  amazement.  Some 
that  tried  them  confefled  their  inability  to 
underftand  them,  though  Warburton  faid 
til  at  they  were  underftood  as  well  as  the 

works 
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works  of  ]VClton  and  Shakfpeare,  which  it  is 
the  faftiion  to  praife.  Garrick  wrote  a  few 
lines  in  their  praife.  Some  hardy  champions 
undertook  to  refcue  them  from  riegleft,  and 
in  a  Ihort  time  many  were  content  to  be 
Ihewn  beauties  which  they  could  jjot  fee. 

"Gray's  reputation  was  now  fo  high,  that, 
after  the  degith  of  Gibber,  he  had  the  honour 
of  refufiijg  the  laurel,  which  was  then  be- 
llowed on  Mr.  Whitehead. 

His  curiofity,  not  long  after,  drew  hin| 
away  from  Cambridge  to  9  lodging  near  the 
Mufeum,  where  he  refided  near  three  years, 
reading  and  tranfcribing  \  and,  fo  far  as  can 
be  difcovered,  very  little  affefted  by  two  odes 
en  Oblivion  and  Objcurity^  in  which  his  Lyrick 
performances  were  ridiculed  with  much  con- 
tempt and  much  ingenuity. 

When  the  Profeflbr  of  Modem  Languages 
at  Cambridge  died,  he  was;,  as  he  fays,  cocker- 
ed  and  fpirited  upy  till  he  alked  it  of  lord 
Bute,  who  fent  him  a  civil  refufal;  and  the 
place  was  given  to  Mr.  Brocket,  the  tutor  of 
$ir  James  Lowther. 

H  h  3  His 
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His  conftitution  was  \veak,  and  believing 
that  his  health  was  promoted  by  exercife  and 
chajajge  of  place,  he  undertook  (1765)  a  jour- 
ney into  Scotland,  of  which  his  account,  fo 
far  as  it  extends,  is  very  curious  and  elegant} 
for  as  his  comprehenfion  was  ample,  his  cu- 
riofity  extended  to  all  the  works  of  art,  all 
the  appearances  of  nature,  and  all  the  monu- 
ments of  paft  events.  He  naturally  con- 
traaed  a  friendfhip  with  Dr-  Beattie,  whom 
ht  found  a  poet,  a  philofopher,  and  a  good 
man.  The  Mai'efchal  College  at  Aberdeen 
offered  him  the  degree  of  Do6lor  of  Laws^ 
which,  having  omitted  to  take  it  at  Cam. 
fridge,  he  thought  it  decent  to  refufe, 

What  he  had  formerly  folicited  in  vain, 
was  at  laft  givei^i  him  without  folicitatibn. 
The  ProfefTbrlhip  of  Languages  became  again 
vacant,  and  he  received  (1768)  an  offer  of 
it  from  the  duke  of  Grafton.  He  accepted, 
and  retained  it  to  his  death ;  always  dedgn- 
ing  k(9tures,  but  never  reading  them ;  un- 
cafy^  at  his  negleft  of  duty,  and  appealing 
his  uneafinefs  with  defigns  of  reformation, 
and  with  a  refolution  which  he  believed  him- 

felf 
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jelf  to  have  made  of  refigning  the  office,  if  he 

«  ■      .  . .     . 

found  himfelf  unable  to  difcharge  it. 

Ill  health  made  another  journey  neceflary, 
and  he  vilited  (1769)  Weflmoreland  and 
Cumberland.  He  that  reads  his  epiftolary. 
narration  wifhes,  that  to  travel,  and  to  tell. 
his  travels,  had  been  more  of  his  employ- 
ment ;  but  it  is  by  ftudying  at  home  that  we. 
xnuft  obtain  the  ability  of  travelling  with^ia-^ 
telligence  and  improvement. 

His  travels  and  his  ftudies  were  now  neac 
their  end.  The  gout,  of  which  he  had  fuf- 
tained  many  weak  attacks,  fell  upon  his 
ftomach,  and,  yielding  to  no  medicines,  pro- 
duced ftrong  convulfions,  which  (July  30, 
1 771)  terminated  in  death- 

His  chara6ler  I  am  v^^illing  to  adopt,  as 
Mr.  Mafon  has  done,  from  a  namelefs  wri- 
ter ;  and  am  as  willing  as  his  warmeft  friend 
to  believe  it  true. 

^*  Perhaps  he  was  the  moft  learned  man 
"  in  Europe.  He  was  equally  acquainted 
*^  with  the  elegant  and. profound  parts  of 

H  h  4  *  •  fcience. 
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*'  fcicncc,   and    that  not  fupcrficially    but 
"  thoroughly.     He  knew  every  branch  of 
'*  hiftory,  both  natural  and  civil ;  had  read 
^^  all   the  original   hiftofians  of  England, 
"  France,  and  Italy;  and  was  a  gr^at  anti-» 
'•^  quarian,     Criticifm,  metaphyfics,  morals, 
•'  politics,    made  a  principal   part  of   his 
^*  ftudy ;  voyages   and  travels  of  all  forts 
*•  were  his  favourite  amufementsj  and  he 
"  had  a  fine  tafte  In  painting,  prints,  archi-r 
"  tcfture,    and    gardening.     With  fuch   a 
*•  fund  of  knowledge,  his  converfation  muft 
"  h?Y9  l?^^^  ecjually  inftrufting  and  enter- 
**  taining;  but  he  was.alfo  a  good  man,  a 
"  man  of  virtue  and  humanity,     There  i$ 
«*  no  character  without  fome  fpeck,    fomc 
"  imperfeftiqn  j  and  I  think  the  greateft  de- 
**  fe6t  in  his  was  an  affe6lation  in  delicacy, 
or  rather  effeminacy,  and  a  vifible  faftidi- 
oufnefs,  Qr  contempt  and  difdain  of  his 
"  inferiors  in  fcience.     He  alfo  had,  in  fome 
*^  degree,  that  we^knefs  which  difgufted  Vol- 
•^  tair6  {o  much  in  Mr.  Congreve :  though  he 
feemed  to  value  others  chiefly  according  to 
thp  progrefs  they  had  made  in  knowledge, 
yet  he  could  not  bear  to   be  confidered 
If  Jiimfelf  merely  as  a  man  of  letters ;  and 
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though  without  birth,  or  fortune,  orfta- 
tion,  his  defire  was  to  be  looked  upon  as 
a  private  independent  gentleman,  who 
read  for  his  amufement.  Peiiiaps  it  may  . 
be  faid,  What  fignifies  fo  much  know- 
ledge, when  it  produced  fo  little  ?  Is  it 
worth  taking  fo  much  pains  to  leave  no 
memorial  but  a  few  poems  ?  But  let  it  be 
coniidered  that  Mr.  Gray  was,  to  others, 
at  leaft  innocently  employed ;  to  himfelf, 
certainly  beneficially.  His  time  paffed 
agreeably  ;  he  was  every  day  making  fome 
**  new  acquifition  in  fcience  ;  his  mind  was 
"  enlarged,  his  heart  foftened,  his  virtue 
^^  ftrengthened  -,  the  world  and  mankind  were 
^*  Ihewn  to  him  without  a  mafk ;  and  he  was 
*^  taught  to  confider  eveiy  thing  as  triflingi 
•^  and  unworthy  of  the  attention  of  a  wife 
*^  man,  except  the  purfiiit  of  knowledge* 
'^  and  pra(5lice  of  virtue,  in  thaf  ftate  where- 
^^  in  God  hath  placed  us/' 

To  this  charafter  Mr.  Mafon  has  added  a 
more  particular  account  of  Gray's  fkill  in 
zoology.  He  has  remarked,  that  Gray'^ 
effeminacy  was  affefted  moft  l?efore  thofe  whom 
})e  (ii4  not  wijh  to  pleafe  \  and  that  he  is  tin- 

jufli^^ 
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juftly  charged  with  Bfiakmg  knowledge  hfs 
fole  rcafon  of  preference,  as  he  pmd  his 
cfteem  to  none  whom  he  did  not  likewife  be- 
lieve to  be  good. 

What  has  occurred  to  me,  from  the  flight 
infpeftion  of  his  Letters  in  which  my  un- 
dertaking has  engaged  me,  is,  that  his  mind 
had  a  large  grafp  -,  that  his  curiolity  was  un- 
limited, and  his  judgement  cultivated ;  that 
he  was  a  man  likely  to  love  much  where  he 
loved  at  all,  but  that  he  was  faftidious  and 
hard  to  pleafe.  His  contempt  however  is 
often  employed,  where  I  hope  it  will  be  ap- 
proved, upon  fcepticifm  and  infidelity.  His 
Ihort  account  of  Shaftefbury  I  will  infert, 

"  You  fay  you  cannot  conceive  how  lord 
Shaftefl>ury  came  to  be  a  philofopher  in 
vogue;  I  will  tell  you:  firft,  he  was  a 
lord ;  fecondly,  he  was  as  vain  as  any  of 
his  readers ;  thirdly,  men  are  very  prone 
to  believe  what  they  do  not  underfland  -, 
fourthly,  they  will  believe  any  thing  at 
all,  provided  they  are  under  no  obliga^ 
tion  to  believe  it;  fifthly,  they  love  to 
"  take  a  new  road,  even  when  that  road 
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**  leads  no  where;  fixthly,  he  was  reckoned 
"  a  fine  writer,  and  leems  always  to  mean 
^^  more  than  he  laid.  Would  you  have  any 
'*  more  feafons  ?  An  interval  o£  above  forty 
"  years  has-  pretty  weU  deftroyed  the  charm. 
**  A  dead  lord  rank?  with  commoners :  va- 
*^  nity  is  no  longer  interefted  in  the  matter; 
^^  f<>r  a  new  road  is  become  an  old  one/* 

Mr.  Mafon  has  added,  from  his  own 
knowledge,  that  though  Gray  was  poor,  he 
was  not  eager  of  money ;  and  that,  out  of 
the  little  that  he  had,  he  was  veiy  willing  to 
Jielp  the  neceffitous. 

As  a  writer  he  had  this  peculiarity,  that 
he  did  not  write  his  pieces  firft  rudely,  and 
then  correal  them,  but  laboured  every  line 
9S  it  arofe  in  the  train  of  compofition ;  and 
Jie  had  a  notion  not  very  peculiar,  that  he 
could  not  write  but  at  certain  times,  or  at 

r 

happy  moments ;  a  fantaftick  foppery,  to 
which  my  kindnefs  for  a  man  of  learning 
and  of  virtue  vvifhes  him  to  have  been  fu- 
perior. 
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GRAY's  Poetry  is  now  to  be  conlider- 
cd  i  and  I  hope  not  to  be  looked  on  as  an 
enemy  to  his  name,  if  I  confefs  that  I  con- 
template it  with  lefs  pleafure  than  his  life. 

His  ode  on  Spring  has  fomething  poetical, 
both  in  tlie  language  and  the  thought ;  but 
the  language  is  too  luxuriant,  and  the 
thoughts  have  nothing  ne%v.  There  has  of 
late  ^ifen  a  praftice  of  giving  to  adjeftives, 
derived  from  fubftantives,  the  termination  of 
participles  i  fuch  as  the  cultured  plain,  the 
dqfied  hzrik  y  but  I  was  forry  to  fee,  in  the 
lines  of  a  fcholar  like  Gray,  the  honied  Sprmg, 
The  morality  is  natural,  but  too  ftale ;  the 
conclufion  is  pretty. 

The  poem  on  the  Cat  was  doubtlefs  by  its 
author  confidered  as  a  trifle,  but  it  is  not  a 
happy  trifle.  In  the  firft  flanza  tbe  azure 
powers  that  iloWy  fhew  refolutely  a  rhyme  is 
fometimes  made  when  it  cannot  eafily  be 
found.  Selima,  the  Cdfy  is  called  a  nymph, 
with  fome  violence  both  to  language  and 
fenfe ;  but  there  is  good  ufe  made  of  it  when 
it  is  done  3  for  of  the  two  lines, 

What 
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What  female  heart  can  gold  defpife  ? 
What  cat's  averfe  to  fifh  ? 

the  firft  relates  merely  to  the  nymph,  and 
the  fecond  only  to  the  cat.  The  fixth  ftanza 
contains  a  melancholy  truth,  that  a  favourite 
has  no  friend 'y  but  the  laft  ends  in  a  point- 
ed  fentence  of  no  relation  to  the  purpofe ; 
if  what  glijiered  had  been  goldy  the  cat  would 
not  have  gone  into  the  water ;  and,  if  fhe 
had,  would  not  lefs  have  been  drowned. 

Xhe  ProfpeB  of  Eaton  College  fuggefts  no- 
thing to  Gray,  which  every  beholder  does 
not  equally  think  and  feel.  His  fupplica- 
tion  to  father  HhameSy  to  tell  him  who  drives 
the  hoop  or  toffes  the  ball,  is  ufelefs  and 
puerile.  Father  Thames  has:  no  better  means 
of  knowing  than  himfelf  His  epithet  buxom 
health  is  not  elegant ;  he  feems  not  to  under- 
fland  the  word.  Gray  thought  his  language 
more  poetical  as  it  was  more  remote  from 
common  ufe :  finding  in  Dryden  honey  rede^ 
lent  of  Springy  an  expreflion  that  reaches  the. 
utmoft  limits  of  our  language.  Gray  drove 
it  a  little  more  beyond  common  apprehen- 

fion. 
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fion,  by  making  gales  to  be  redolent  of  joy 
and  youth. 

Of  the  Ode  on  Adnyerjityy  the  hint  was  at 
firft  taken  from  O  Diva^  gratum  quce  regis 
Antium  y  but  Gray  has  excelled  his  original 
by  the  variety  of  his  fentiments,  and  by 
their  moral  application.  Of  this  piece,  at 
once  poetical  and  rational,  I  will  not  by 
flight  objeftions  violate  the  dignity. 

My  procefs  has  now  brought  rfie  to  the 
wonderful  Wonder  of  Wonders;  the  two*  Sifter 
Odes ;  by  which,  though  either  vulgar  i^o- 
rance  or  common  fenfe  at  firft  univerfally  re- 
jefted  them,  many  have  been  iince  perfuaded 
to  think  themfelves  delighted.  I  am  one  of 
thofe  that  are  willing  to  be  pleafed,  and  there- 
fore would  gladly  find  the  meaning  of  the 
firft  ftanza  of  the  Progrefs  of  Poetry. 

Gray  feemS  in  his  rapture  to  confound  the 
Images  of  Jpreading  found  znA  running  water. 
A  fiream  of  mujick  may  be  allowed ;  but 
whejfe  does  Mujick^  hov^t^tv  fmootb  andjlrongy 
after  having  vifited  the  verdaiii  luzlesy  roivl 

down 
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down  the  Jleep  amain ^  fo  as  that  rocks  and 
nodding  groves  rebellow  to  the  roar  ?  If  this  be 
faid  of  Mujickj  it  is  nonfenfe ;  if  it  be  faid  of 
Watery  it  is  nothing  to  the  purpofe. 

The  fecond  ftanza,  exhibiting  Mars's  car 
and  Jove's  eagle,  is  unworthy  of  further  no- 
tice. Criticifm  diidains  to  chafe  a  fchool- 
boy  to  his  common  places. 

To  the  third  it  may  likewife  be  objefted, 
that  it  is  drawn  from  Mythology,  though 
fuch  as  may  be  more  ealily  aflimilated  to  real 
life.  Idalia's  velvet-green  has  fomething  of 
cant.  An  epithet  or  metaphor  drawn  from 
Nature  ennobles  Art ;  an  epithet  or  metaphor 
drawn  from  Art  degrades  Nature.  Gray  is 
too  fond  of  words  arbitrarily  compounded. 
Many-twinkling  was  formerly  cenfured  as  not 
analogical;  we  may  fay  many-fpotted^  but 
fcarcely  many-fpotting.  This  ftanza,  how- 
ever, has  fomething  pleafing. 

Of  the  fecond  toi^nary  of  ftanzas,  the  firft 
endeavours  to  tell  fometliing,  and  would 
have  told  it,  had  it  not  been  crofled  by  Hy- 
perion; the  fecond  defcribes   well  enough 

the 
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the  tiniverfal  prevalence  of  Poetry ;  but  I  aifl 
afraid  that  the  conGlufion  will  not  rife  from 
the  prcmilcs.  The  •  caverns  of  the  Ndrth 
and  the  plains  of  Ghili  are  not  the  refidences 
of  Glory  and  generous  Shame.  But  that  Poetry 
and  Virtue  go  always  together*  is  an  opinion 
fa  pleafing,  that  I  can  forgive  him  who  re- 
folves  to  think  it  true* 

The  third  ftanza  founds  big  with  Delphiy 
and  Egeaky  and  Ilijfusy  and  Meander^  and 
balloived fountain  and  folemn  found  y  but  in  all 
Gray's  odes  there  is  a  kind  of  cumbrous 
Iplendor  which  we  wifh  away.  His  pofitioii 
is  at  laft  falfe :  in  the  time  of  Dante  and 
Petrarch,  from  whom  he  derives  our  firft 
fchool  of  Poetry,  Italy  was  over-run  by  tyrant 
power  and  coward  vice ;  nor  was  our  ftate 
much  better  when  we  firft  borrowed  the  Ita- 
lian, arts. 

Of  the  third  ternary,  the  firf^  gives  a  my- 
thological birth  of  Shakfpeare.  What  is 
faid  of  that  mlighty  genius  is  true ;  but  it  is 
not  faid  happily :  the  real  efFe6ls  of  this  poe- 
tical power  are  put  out  of  fight  by  the  pomp 
of  machinery.    Where  truth  i§  fufficient  to 
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iill  the  mind>  fiftion  is  vfork  than  ufelefs ; 
.the  counterfeit  debafes  the  genuine* 

His  account  of  Mihon's  blindnefs,  if  we 
iiippofe  it  caiifed  by.ftudy  in  the  foi'mation  of 
.his  poem,  a  fupppfition  fiirely  allowable,  is 
poetically  true,  and  happily  imagined.  But 
the  car  of  Dryden,  with  his  two  courfersy  has 
nothing  in  it  peculiar ;  it  is  a  car  in  which 
arty  other  rider  may  be  placed. 

I'he  JSarJ  appears^  at  the  firft  view,  to  bd, 
•as  Algarotti  and  others  have  remarked,  an 
imitation  of  the  prophecy  of  Nereus;  Al- 
garotti thinks  it  fuperior  to  its  original  -,  and, 
if  preference  depends  only  on  the  imagay 
and  animation  of  the  two  poems,  his  judges 
ment  is  right.  TPhere  is  in  73&^  Bard  more 
force,  more  thought,  and  more  variety*  But 
to^dogy  is  lefs  than  to.  invent,  and  tine  copy 
has  beeti  unhappily  produced  at  a  wrong  time. 
The  fidtion  of  Horace  was  to  the  Romans 
credible  J  but  its  revival  di%ufts  us  with., 
apparent  and  unconquerable  falfehood,  In^ 
credulus  odi. 

To  felefta  lingular  event,  and fwell  it  to 

a  giant's   bulk  by  fabulous   appendages  of 

Vol.  IV.  I  i  fpeftres 
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ipe^rcs  and  prcdiftions,  has  litde  difficiilty^ 
for  he  thtt  forfake$  the  probable  may  always 
find  the  jmarvellous.  And  it  has  little  ufe^wc 
.^are  affefted  only  as  we  believe  \  we  are  im- 
proved only  as  we  find  fomethmg  to  beirni- 
tated  or  declined.  I  do.  not  fee  that  T^e  Bard 
promotes  any  truth,  moral  or  political. 
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His  ftanzas  are  too  long,  elpecially  his 
epodes  \  the  ode  is  finilhed  before  the  ear 
has  learned  its  meafures,  and  confeqiiently 
before  it- can  r^eive  pleafure  from  their  c(mi- 
ibi^ance  and  recurrence* 

G£  the  firft  ftanza  the  abrupt  beginning 
lias  hem  celebrated ;  but  technical  beauties 
ican  giv« :  praifc  only  to  the  inventor .  It  is 
in  the  power .  di  any  man  to  rufh  abruptly 
uipon  his  fubjeft,  that  has  read  the  ballad  of 
"Johnny  Aririfirong^ 

h  there  ever,  a  man  in  all  Scotland-^ 


The  initial  refemblances,  or  alliterations, 
ruiriy  ruthlefsy  helm  nor  hauberky  are  below 
the  grandeur  of  a  poem  that  endeavours  at 

fublimity.      .         •     ^ 
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In  the  fecond  ftanza  the  Sard  is  well  dc- 
-fcribed ;  but  in  the  third  we  have  the  puwi^ 
lities  of  obfolete  mythology.  Whwn  tvt  ist 
told  that  CadwaUo  hujffyd  the.  Jiormy  mains  wbJ 
that  M?^r^^  made  huge^Plinlintmoh  dow  bis 
chud-tofd  head^  attention  recoils  from  the 
repetition  of  a  tale  that,  eveih  'when  it  wds 
firft  heard,  was  heard  with  fcorn. 

The  weaijing  of  the  hvindin^  'fieei  he  feoir- 
towed,  as  heowns,  fromtheriorthettiBardSj 
but  their  texture,  however,  was  very  pra-^ 
J)erly  the  work  of  female  powers,  ^  the  art 
.  of  ipinning  the  thread  of  life  in  another  my- 
thology. Theft  is  always  dangerous ;'  Gray 
iias  made  weavers  of  his  flaughtqred  bardsj 
by  a  fiftion  outrageous  and  ineongruous. 
They  are  then  called  upon  to  Weave  fbe 
'Warp^  and  weave  the  looof^  perhaps  with  no 
great  propriety;   for  it  is  by  crofling  the 
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-ie;^^with  the  war^p  that  men  Hveave  the  Web 
or  piece ;  and  the  firft  line  was  dearly  bought 
by  the  admiffion  of  its  Wretdhed  correfpon- 
dent.  Give  ample  room  and  verge  enough.  He 
has,  however,  no  other  line  as  bad; 

lia  The 
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.  •  Thft  thir^A^ija  of  the  fccond  ternayy  is 
jQ^mm^rtdody  I  think,  beyond  its  iperit*  The 
jptrfonificatipn  is  indiftrifw^:.  Tblr/i  and  J&;;- 
igrr  are  not  alike;  and  their  features,  to 
trfjalse  the  imagery  perfcft,  Ihould  have  been 
:  difGrimip^edy  We  are  told,  in  the  fame 
i&mzky  how  lowers  zi^fed.  .But  I  will  no 
longer  look  for  particular  faults  ;  yet  let  it  be 
obferved  that  the  ode  might  have  httn  con- 
.  «lvld$d  wit3i  an  aflipn  of  better  example ;  but 
-  iTEiLcide  i&  always  to  be  had,  without  expence 
.  oi  tlwughf  ^ 

J  _Thefe  odes.'aref  marked  by  glittering  accu^ 
,  Jnulatiqns' of  ungraceful  ornaments  ;    they 

iftrike,  ^  rather  than  pleafe ;  the  images  are 
'  magnified  by  affe6Vati6n ;  the  language  is 
'  jaboured,  into  harlhnefs.     The  mind  of  the 

Winter  leems   to  work  with  unnatural  vio- 

lence.  Double^  double^  toil  ^dnd  trouble.  He 
-has  a  kind  of  firutting  dignity,  and  is  tall  by 
..walking  oil  tiptoe.     His  art  and  his  ftruggle 

are  too  yifible,  arid  there  is  too  little  appear- 

*^hce  of  eafe  or  nature. 

To  fay  that  he  hasf  no  beauties, .  would  be 

ufijuft :  a  man  like  him,  of  great   learning 

'  •  •^  and 
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and  great  induftry,  could  not  but  produce 
fomething  valuable.  When  he  pleafcs  lead, 
it  can  only  be  faid  that  a  good  defign  was  ill 
diredled. 

His  tranflations  of  Northern  and  Wclfli 
Poetry  deferve  praife ;  the  imagery  is  pre- 
ierved,  perhaps  often  improved ;  but  the  lan- 
guage is  unlike  the  language  of  other  poets* 

In  the  character  of  his  Elegy  I  rejoice  to 
concur  with  the  common  reader ;  for  by  the 
common  fenfe  of  readers  uncorrupted  with 
literary  prejudices,  after  ail  the  refinements 
of  fubtilty  and  the  dogmatifm  of  learning, 
muft  be  finally  decided  all  claim  to  poetical 
honours.  The  Oburch-yard  abounds  with 
images  which  find  a  mirrour  in  every  mind, 
and  with  fentiments  to  which^  every  bofom  re- 
turns an  echo.  The  four  ftanzas  beginnihg 
Tet  even  thefe  bones^  are  to  me  original :  I  have 
never  feen  the  notions  in  any  other  place ;  yet 
he  that  reads  them  here,  perfuades  himfelf 
that  he  has  always  felt  them.  Had  Gray 
written  often  thus,  it  had  been  vain  to  blame, 
and  ufelefs  to  praife  him, 
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GEORGE  LYTTELTON,  the  fon 
of  Sir  Thomas  Lyttelton  of  Hagley  iix 
Worcefterfhire,  was  born  in  1709.  He  was 
educated  at  Eaton,  where  he  was  fo  much 
diftinguifhed,  that  his  exercifes  were  recom- 
mended as  models  to  his  fchool-fellows. 

From  Eaton  he  went  to  Chrift-church, 
where  he  retained  the  fame  reputation  of  fu- 
periority,  and  dilplayed  his  abilities  to  the 
publick  iii  a  poem  on  Blenheim. 

He  was  a  very  early  writer,  both  in  verfe 
and  profe.  His  Progrejs  of  Love^  and  his 
Per/ian  Letters,  were  both  written  when  he 

was 
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was  very  young;  and,  indeed,  the  chara6ler 
of  a  young  man  is  very  vifible  in  both.  The 
Verfes  cant  of  fhepherds  and  flocks,  and 
crooks  dreiled  with  flowers  ;  and  the  Letters 
have  fomething  of  that  indiftinft  and  head^ 
ftrong  ardour  for  liberty  which  a  man  of  gc^ 
nius  always  catches  when  he  enters  the 
wodd^  and  al\yays  Juffers  to  copl  as  h?  paffes 
forward.  v. 

He  ftaid  not  long  at  Oxford ;  for  in  1728 
he  began  his  travels,  and  faw  France  and 
Italy.  '  Wbem  he  rcttirned,  he  obtained  a  feat 
m  parliament,,  ^xtd  foon  diftinguiihed  himfell 
among  the  moft-  eager  oppopents  of  Sif 
Robert  Walpble,-  though  his  father^  who 
W^as  one  qf  tiue  Adxwalty,  always  ypted  with 
the  Court,    • 

•For*  n^iany  y^eax^s^  the  n^mi^  of  Georg? 
Lyttelton  was  feen  in  every  account  of  every 
debate*  in  the  Hou&  of  Commons,  He  op- 
pofed  the  ftancjing  army^  l^e  oppofed  the  cx-r 
cife ;  he  fupported  the  motion  for  petitioning 
the  King  to  remove  Walpole.  His  zeal  was 
confidered  by  tho  courtiers  not  only  as  vio:- 
knt,.  but ;  as .  a^riroonious  and  malignant  j 

anci 
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and  when  Walpok  was  at  laft  driven  fyom 
hi^  places>  every  efibrt  was  made  by  his 
frienids>  and  manyfn^ids  he  had,  to  exchxde, 
Lyttelton  feom,  the  Secpet  Committee* 

.  The  Prijaqe  qf  Waljp^,  bfmg(i737)drivea 
ffom  St.  James's,  kept  a.  fepai-ate  ecmrt,  and 
opened  his  af  i^s  to  th.Q  opponents  of  tlie  mi- 
niftry.  Mr.  Lyttelton  was  majde  his  fecre- 
>tary,  and  was  fuppofed  to  have  great  influ- 
ence in  the  diredbion  of  his  conduft.  He 
perfuaded  his  mafter,  whofe  bufinels  it  was 
now  to  be  popular,  that  he  would  advance 
his  character  by  patrqnage.  Mallet  was 
made  under-fecretary,  and  Thomfon  had  a- 
penfion.  For  Thomfen  Lyttelton  always  re- 
tained his  kindnefs,  and  was  aUe  at  laft  to 
place  him  at  eafe. 

Moore  courted  his  favour  by  an  apologeti- 
oal  poem,  called  ^he  Trial  of  Selim^  f6r  which 
Ijtp  was  paid  with  kind  words,  which,  as  is 
common,  raifed  gr^alj  hopes,  that  at  laft  were 
difappointed* 

Lyttelton  now  ftood  in  the  firft  rank  o£ 

oppofition ;  and  Pope,  who  was  incited,  it  is 

2  not 
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riot  eafy  to  fay  how,  to  increafe  the  clamour 
againft  the  miniflry,  commended  him  among 
the  other  patriots.  This  drew  upon  him  the 
reproaches  of  Fox,-  who,  in  the  houfe,  im- 
puted to  him  as  a  crime  his  intimacy  with  a 
lampooner  fo  unjuft  and  licentious.  Lyttcl- 
ton  fupported  his  friend,  and  replied,  that 
he  thought  it  an  honour  to  be  received  into 
the  familiarity  of  fo  great  a  poet.  • 

While  he  was  thus  confpicuous,  he'  mar- 
lied  ( 1 74 1 )  Mifs  Lucy  Fortefcue  of  Devon- 
fliire,  by  whom  he  had  a  fon,  the  late  lord 
Lyttelton,  and  two  daughters,  and  with 
whom  he  appears  to  have  lived  in  the  higheft 
degree  of  connubial  felicity:  but  human 
pleafures  are  fhort ;  (he  died  in  childbed  about 
five  years  afterwards,  and  he  folaced  his  grief 
by  writing  a  long  poem  to  her  memory. 

He  did  not  however  condemn  himfelf  to 
perpetual  fdiitude  and  forrow;  for,  after  a« 
while,  he  was  content  to  feek  happineis 
again  by  a  fecond  marriage  with  the  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  Robert  Rich  5  but  the  experiment 
was  unfuccefsfuL 


At 
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At  length,  after' a  long  ftruggle,  'Walpole 

;  gave  way,  and  honour  and  profit  were  diftri- 

,  buted  among  his  conquerors.     Lyttelton  wa$ 

made  (1744)  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Trea- 

fury ;  and  from  that  time  was  engaged  in 

fupporting  the  fchemes  of  the  miniftry. 

• 

Politicks  did  not,  however,  fo  much  en- 
gage him  as  to  withhold  his  thoughts  from 
things  of  more  importance.  He  had,  in 
the  pride  of  juvenile  confidence,  with  the 
help  of  corrupt  converfation,  entertained 
doubts  of  the  truth  of  Chriftianity ;  but  he 
thought  the  time  now  come  when  it  was  no 
longer  fit  to  doubt  or  believe  by  chance,  and 
applied  himfelf  fcrioufly  to  the  great  quef- 
tion.  His  ftudies,  being  honeft,  ended  in 
conviftion.  He  found  that  religion  was  true, 
and  what  he  had  learned  he  endeavoured  to 
teach  (1747),  by  Obfervationson  the  Conver- 
Jion  of  St.  Paul',  a  treatifeto  which  infidelity 
has  never  been  able  to  fabricate  a  fpccious 
anfwer.  This  book  his  father  had  the  hap- 
pincfs  of  feeing,  and  exprefied  his  pleafure,  in 
a  letter  which  deferves  to  be  inferted. 

"  I  have 


cc 
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^*  I  have  read  your  re^icms  treatiie  With 
^'  infinite  pleafure  and  iatis£i£iion.  The 
"  flyle  is  fine  and  clear,  the. arguments  dofe, 
^*  CGgent>  and  irrefiftible.  May  the  King 
*'  of  kings,  whole  glorious  caufe  you  have 
fo  well  defended^  reward  your  pious  la- 
bours, and  grant  that  I  may  be  found 
"^  worthy,  through  the  merits  of  Jefus  Chrift, 
"  to  be  an  eye-witnefs  of  that  hoppinels 
*^  which  I  don't  doubt  he  will  bountifully 
beftow  upon  you.  In  the  mean  time,  I 
fhall  never  ccafe  glorifying  God,  for  having 
endowed  you  with  fiich  ufeful  talents,  and 
giving  me  fo  good  a  fon. 

*^  Your  afFe^ionate  father, 

"  Thomas  Lyttelton?' 

*  •  * 

A  few  years  afterwards  (1751),  by  the 
death  of  his  father,  he  inherited  a  baronet's 
title  with  a  large  eftate,  wliich,  though  per- 
haps he  did  not  augtjient,  he  was  careful  to 
adorn,  by  ^  houfe  of  great  elegance  .and  ex- 
pence,  and  by  great  attention  to  the  decora- 
tion of  his  park. 


u 
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A^  he  coittiflued  his  exertions'  in  parlia-- 
ihent,  he  was  gradually  advancing  his  claim 
*o  prefit  and  preferment  $  *nd  a<}cordingly 
^as  made  in  thne  (1754)  coScr«  and  privy 
ccaunfellort  this  place  he  exchanged  next 
^eaf  for  th€  ^eat  dfice  of  ch^cteflor  of  ^e 
Exchequer ;  ^n  offkc,  howev^,  that  require 
-ed  fome  qualifications  wMch  he  foon  per- 
ceived himfelf  to  w^ant. 

The  year  after,  his  curiofity  led  him  into 
Wales ;  of  which  he  has  given  an  account, 
5>erhaps  rather  with  top  much  affe«^tion  of 
delight,  toArchibaldBower,  amanof  whom 
he  had  conceived  an  opinion  more  favourable 
than  he  feems  to  have  deferved,  and  whom, 
having  once  efpoufed  his  int^reft  and .  fame, 
he  never  was  perfuaded  to  difown.  Bower, 
whatever  was  his  moral  charadler,  did  riot 
want  abilities  ;  attacked  as  he  was  by  an  uni- 
verfal  outcry,  and  that  outcry,  as  it  feems, 
the  echo  of  truth,  he  kept  his  .ground ;  at 
laft,  when  his  defences  began  to  fail  him,  he 
{allied  out  upon  his  adveriaries,  and  his  ad^ 
verfaries  retreated* 

^  Abuot 
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-  About  this  time  Lyttclton  publilhed  his 
Dialogues  of  the  Deady  which  were  very  eager*- 
ly  read,  though  the  produflioh  rather,  as  it 
ieems,  of  kifure  than  of  ftudy,  rather  cffu.*- 
iions  than  ciwnpoiitions.  The  names  of  his 
perfbns  too  often  enable  the  reader  to  anti- 
cipate their  converfation ;  and  when  they 
have  met,  they  too  often  part  without  c  on- 
clufion.  He  has  co^voi,  Fen^hn  more  than 
Fontenelk. 

4 
V 

When  they,  were  firft  publifhed,  they  were 
Idndly  commended  by  the  Critical  Reviewers  i 
and  poor  Lyttelton,  witli  humble  gratitude^ 
returned  his  acknowledgements  in  a  note 
which  I  have  read ;  acknowledgements  either 
for  flattery  or  juftice. 

When,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  laft  reign, 
the  inaufpicious  commencement  of  the  war 
made  the  diffolution  of  the  miniftry  unavoid- 
able. Sir  George  Lyttelton,  lofing  his  em- 
plpymcnt, .  with  the  reft,  was  recompenfed 
with  a  peerage ;  and  refted  from  political  tur- 
bulence in  tlie  Houfe  of  Lords, 

'  His 
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tiis  laft  literary  prodtiftioii  wais  his  Hif^ 
Tory  of  Henry  the  Secondy  elaborated  by  the 
fearches  and  deliberations  of  twenty  years, 
and  publifhed  with  fuch  anxiety  as  only  va- 
hity  can  diftate. 

The  ftory  of  this  publication  is  remark- 
able.  The  whole  work  was  printed  twice 
over,  a  great  part  of  it  three  times,  and 
many  fheets  four  or  five  times.  The  book- 
fellers  paid  for  the  firft  impreffion  ;  but  the 
charges  and  repeated  operations  of  the  prefs 
were  at  the  expence  of  the  author,  whofe 
ambitious  accuracy  is  known  to  have  coft 
hini  at  leaft  a  thoufand  pounds*  He  began 
to  print  in  1755.  Three  volumes  appeared 
in  1764,  afecond  edition  of  them  in  1767, 
a  third  edition  in  1768,  and  the  conclulion 
in  I77I- 

Andrew  Reid,  a  man  not  without  confi- 
derable  abilities,  and  not  unacquainted  with 
letters  or  with  life,  undertook  to  perfiiade 
Lyttelton,  as  he  had  perfuaded  himfelf,  that 
he  was  mafter  of  the  fecret  of  punftuation ; 
and,  as  fear  begets  credulity;,   he  was  em- 

Vol.  IV.  Kk  ployed. 
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ployed,  I  know  not  at  what  price,  to  point 
the  pages  of  Henry  the  Second*  The  book 
was  at  laft  pointed  and  printed,  and  fcnt  ia- 
to  the  world.  Lyttelton  took  money  for  his 
copy,  of  which,  when  he  had  paid  the  Poin-- 
ter^  he  probably  gave  the  reft  away ;  for  he 
was  very  liberal  to  the  indigent. 

When  time  brought  the  Hiftory  to  a  third 
edition^  Reid  was  either  dead  or  diicarded ; 
and  the  fuperinteridence  of  typography  and 
punftuation  was  committed  to  a  man  ori-^ 
ginally  a  comb-maker,  but  then  known  by 
the  ftyle  of  Dr.  Saunders.  Something  un- 
common v/as  probably  expelled,  and  fome- 
thing  uncommon  was  at  laft  done ;  for  to 
the  edition  of  Dr.  Saunders  is  appended, 
what  the  world  had  hardly  feen  before,  a  lift 
of  errors  of  nineteen  pages. 

But  to  politicks  and  literature  there  muft 
be  an  end.  Lord  Lyttelton  had  never  the 
appearance  of  a  ftrong  or  of  a  healthy  man ; 
he  had  a  flender  uncompafted  frame,  and  a 
meagre  face :  he  lafted  however  fixty  years, 
and  then  was  feized  with  his  laft  illnefs.  OF 
Ilis  death  a  very  afFe6ling  and  inftrudtive  ac- 
count 
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CGTOirt  has  been  given  by  his  phyfician, 
which  will  fpare  me  the  taik  of  his  moral 
charadler. 


4< 


On  Sunday  evening  the  fymptoms  of 
his^  lordfliip's  diforder,  which  for  a  week 
**  paft  had  alaim^d  us,  put  on  a  fatal  ap- 
pearance, and  his  lordfhip  believed  him- 
felf  to  be  a  dying  man.  From  this  time 
he  fuffered  by  reftleflhefs  rather  than  pain  • 
-*^  though  his  nerves  were  apparently  much 
^'  fluttered,  his  mental- facultiea  never  feem- 
**  ed  ftronger,  when  he  -was  thoroughly 
^*  awake. 


:  > 


r  ?  J 


'  "  His  lordlhip's  bilious  and  hepatic  com- 
"  plaints  feemed  alone  not  equal  to  theex^ 
^^  pe6ted  mournful  event ;  -his  loiig.Waut;  of 
'*  -deep,  whether  the  conlequcMice  of  lhel]rri^ 
>^'  4:ation  in  the  bowels,  or,  whicli^  is  more 
t*^  probable,  of  caufes  of  a  different  kind^  *^ac^ 
*^  counts  for  his  lofs  of  flrengtli,  and  forthis 
:*-^  death,  .very  fufficieutiy.'  /, 

\.  ^...Thou^'his  lordfliip  wifhcd  his  ap- 
-^f  Iproaching  difibhition  not:  to  be  lingeriji^, 
"he  waited,  for  it  with  rcfigiiation.  ^  He 
:     '  '•  K  k  2  '^  faid. 


€€ 
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faid,  Mt  is  a  folly,  a  kcq)ing  mc  in  att^ 
fery,  now  to  attempt  to  prolong  life;' 
yet  he  was  eafily  perfuaded,  for  the  (ataCr 
"  faftion  of  others,  to  do  or  take  any  thing 
"  thought  proper  for  him;  On  Saturday  he 
5'  had  been  remarkably  better,  and  we  were 
"  not  without  fome  hop^s  of  his  recovery-. 

^^  On  Sunday,  <about  eleven  in  the  fpre^ 
^^  noon,  his  lordfhip  fent  for  nie,  and  faid 
f  *  he  felt  a  great  hurry,  and  wifhed  to  have 
"  a  little  converfation  with  me  in  order  tq 
divert  it.  He  then  proceeded  to  open  the 
fountain  of  that  heart,  from  whence  good-? 
nefs  had  fo  long  flowed  as  from  a  copious 
^*  fpring.  ^  Dpftor,*  faid  he,  •  you  fliall  be 
"  my  confeflbr :  when  I  firft  fet  out  in  the 
**  world,  I  had  friends  whq  endeavoured  to 
"  fhake  my  belief  m  the  Chrillian  religion. 
5'  I  faw  difficulties  which  ftaggered  me  j  but 
"  I  kept  my  mind  open  to  convi<3;ion.  Th« 
^f  evidences  and  do6trines  of  ChrifHanity, 
*^  ftudied  with  attention^  made  me  a  moft 
*'  firm  and  perfuaded  believer  of  tlie  Chrif- 
tian  religion.  I  have  made  it  Ac  rule  of 
my  life,  and  it  is  the  groxuid  of  my  fu- 
f*  ture  hopes.     I  have  erred  ind  finned; 

"but 
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**  but  have  repented,  and  never  indulged  any 
'*  vicious  habit.  In  politicks,  and  publick 
"  life,  I  have  made  publick  good  the  rule  of 
^*  my  conduft.  I  never  gave  counfels  which 
"  I  did  not  at  the  time  think  the  beft.  I 
"  have  feen  that  I  was  fometimes  in  the 
^*  wrong,  but  I  did  not  err  defignedly.  I 
have  endeavoured,  in  private  life,  to  do 
all  the  good  in  my  power,  and  never  for 
**  a  moment  could  indulge  malicious  or  un- 
juft  defigns  upon  any  perfon  whatfoever/ 


€€ 


it 
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At  another  time  he  faid,  ^  I  muft  leave 
my  foul  in  the  fame  ftate  it  was  in  before 
*^  this  illnefs  s  I  find  this  a  very  inconvenient 
^^  time  for  folicitude  about  any  thing/ 

^^  On  the  evening,  when  the  fymptoms  of 
^^  death  came  on,  he  faid,  '  I  fhall  diej 
but  it  will  not  be  your  fault/  When 
lord  and  lady  Valentia  came  to  fee  his  lord- 
fhip,  he  gave  them  his  folemn  benedic- 
tion, and  faid,  '  Be  good,  be  virtuous, 
my  lord ;  you  muft  come  to  this.'  Thus 
'*  he  continued  giving  his  dying  benedi^ion 
"  tp  all  around  him.  On  Monday  morning 
,^*  a  lucit  interval  ^jave  fome  fmall  hopes, 
3  "  but 


« 
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"  but  thcfe  vanifhed  in  the  evening  j  and  he 
"  continued  dying,  but  with  veiy  littie  un- 
cafmcfs,  till  Tucfday  morning,  Augi^  22^ 
when  between  fevcn  and  eight  o'clock  he 
"  expired,  almoft  without  a  groan/' 

'  His  lordlhip  was  buried  at  Hagley  ^  and 
the  following  infcription  is  cut, on  the  fide  cf 
his  lady's  monument : 

''  This  unadorned  ftone  was  placed  heiv5 

"  By  the  particular  defire  and  exprefs 
*'  direftions  of  the  late  Right  Honourable 

"  George  Lord  Lyttelton, 
'^  Who  died  Auguft'22,  1773,  aged  64.- 


Lord  Lyttelton's  Poems  are  the  works  of 
ti  man  of  literature  and  judgement,  devoting 
part  of  his  time  to  verfification.  They  have 
nothing  to  be  defpifed,  and  little  to  be  ad- 
mired. Of  his  Progrefs  of  Love,  it  is  fuffi- 
cient  blame  to  fay  that  it  is  paftoral.  His 
blank  verfe  in  Blenheim  has  neither  much 
force  nor  much  elegance.  Hjs  little  per- 
formances, whether  Songs' or  Epigrams,  are 
fometimes  fpritely,   and   fomttimes  infipid. 

His 
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His  epiftolary  pieces  have  a  fmooth  equabi- 
lity, which  cannot  much  tire,  becaufe  they 
arc  fhort,  but  which  feldom  elevates  or  fur-- 
prizes.  But  from  this  cenfure  ought  to  be 
excepted  his  Advice  to  Belindcy  which,  though 
for  the  mofi:  part  written  when  he  was  very 
young,  contains  much  truth  and  much  pru- 
dence, very  elegantly  and  vigoroufly  ex- 
prefled,  and  fhews  a  mind  attentive  to  life, 
and  a  power  of  poetry  which  cultivation 
might  have  raifed  to  excellence. 


N      I      S. 
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